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5. i 
LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS.—A Catalogue of all the 


Plants Indigenous, Cultivatedin, or Introduced to Britain.—Part I. The Linnzan Arrange- 

ment, in which nearly 30,000 Species are enumerated: preceded by an Introduction to the 

Linnzean System.—PART II. The Jussieuean Arrangement of nearly 4000 Genera; with an 

Introduction to the Natural System, and a General Description and History of each Order. 
Edited by J. C. Loupon, F.L. H.G. and Z.S, In &vo. 11. 1s. cloth bds. 

The Linnean Arrangement and its Supplement are entirely the work of Mr. GEoRGE 
Don; the Natural Arrangement is founded on that of Professor LiypLEY, with some ad- 
ditions and alterations rendered necessary by the plan of this Catalogue; and Dr. GREVILLE, 
the profound Cryptogamist, assisted in arranging the Cryptogamia. 


_‘* The beauty of its type, the excellent arrangement of its matter, the vast quantity of useful informa- 

. tion that it contains, and the careful application of the soundest principles of orthography and etymology 

to the accentuation aud termination of the systematic names, give it a claim to be considered a classical 
work in the literature of Gardening .”—Edwards’s Botanical Register, Sept. 1, 1830. 


; 6. ~ “ 
ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBITUARY, for the Year 1831, 


containing Memoirs of Celebrated Persons who have died in 1289-30. Will be published 
January 1, 1831. 


ConTENTS :—Sir Charles Vinicombe Penrose; the Right Honourable George Tierney ; 
Sir George Montagu; His Majesty George 1V.; Lord Redesdale; Sir Charles Brisbane ; 
Dr. Gooch; Sir Thomas Lawrence; Bishop James; Sir Thomas Staines 3 Dr. Somerville 
Sir Charles Morice Pole, Bart.; William Bulmer, Esq.; Sir Eliab Harvey; the Right 
Honourable William Huskisson3; Major-General David Stewart; William Hazlitt, Esq.; 
Major Rennell, &e. 


*,* Also may be had, the preceding 14 Volumes, I5s. each; and purchasers are requested 
to complete their Sets, as some of the Volumes are nearly out of print. 


7. 
The TALBA; or Moor of Portugal. A Romance. By 


Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Fitz of Fitzford,’’ -—“‘ The White Hoods,” &c, In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
I. 7s. bds. 
8. 


a 
PEN TAMAR; or, the History of an Old Maid. By the late 
Mrs. H. M. Bowpier. In post 8vo. with Plates, 10s. 6d. bds. 


‘ 9) 
LECTURES on MUSIC. By Wru1iam Crotcu, Mus. Doc. 


Prof. Mus. Oxon. 1 vol. post 8vo.—Nearly ready. 


| 10. 
The LITERARY SOUVENIR, for 1831. Edited by Avaric 


A. Watts. With 12 highly-finished Line-Engravings, from Paintings by the First Masters. 
Elegantly bound inrich Crimson Silk, priee 12s.; post 8vo. with proofs on India paper, 24s. ; 
Proofs on Imperial 4to. 30s. in a Portfolio; a very few Proofs before Letters, 31. 3s. 


Also, 
The NEW YEAR’s GIFT, and JUVENILE SOUVENIR, for1831. Edited 


by Mrs. ALARiIc Watts. With numerous Line-Engrayings. Elegantly half bound in 
Turkey Morocco, with gilt leaves, 8s. 1 


3 11. 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of the late SIR JAMES 


EDWARD SMITH, M.D. F.R.S. President of the Linnean Society, &c. &c. In 1 Vol. 8vo.— 
Nearly ready. 
12. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE, WRITINGS, and CORRESPONDENCE 


of JAMES CURRIE, M.D. F.R:S. of Liverpool, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh, &c. Edited by his Son, WinLIAM WALLACE CuRRIE. In2 Vols, 8vo. with 
a Portrait.—Nearly ready. 

13. 


TRAVELS in RUSSIA, and a Residence at St. Petersburgh and 
Odessa, in the Years 1827-29 ; intended to give some Account of Russia as it is, and not 


as itis represented to be, &c. &c. By Evwarp Morton, M.B., Member of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, &c. &c. In 8vo. 14s. bds. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 3 


care ERT eee 


14. 
An INTRODUCTION to the NATURAL SYSTEM: of 


BOTANY;; or a Systematic View of the Organization, Natural Affinities, and Geographical 

Distribution of the whole Vegetable Kingdom; together with the Uses of the most ear 

Species in Medicine, the Arts, and Rural or Domestic Economy. By Jonn LINDLEY, 

_ F.R.S. LS. G.S. Professor of Botany in the University of London, &c. &c. In 8vo. 12s. 
cloth boards, 

By the same Author, 


A SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA, arranged according to the Natural 


Orders; containing Vasculares, or Flowering Plants. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
15. 4 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEGH, with 


some Account of the Period in which he lived. By Mrs. A. T. THomson. In 1 vol. 8vo 
with Portrait, 14s. bds. 4 s 


“€ Such is the outline of a life, which in Mrs. Thomson’s hands, is a mine of interest: fi 
Me Big Se E : from the fi 
page tothe last the attention is roused and sustaiped ; and while we approve the manner, we still Bac 
applaud thespirit in which it is executed.”—Literary Gazette, May 8, 1830. 


By the same Author, 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of HENRY the EIGHTH. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
with a Portrait, 1]. 8s. bds. . 


16. 3 
The BRITISH FLORA ; comprising the PHENOGAMOUS or 


FLOWERING PLANTS, and the FERNS. By Wittiam Jackson Hooker, LL.D. 
¥.R.A. and L.S. Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow, &c. &e. In 
1 vol. royal 12mo. 12s. cloth bds. 


The plan of the above work is similar to that of the first part of Dr. Hooker’s “‘ Flora 
Scotica.” The Mosses, and the rest of the Cryptogamia, will form a distinct volume, 
corresponding with the above, and with the ‘‘ English Flora” of the late Sir James Smith. 


17, 
A SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. By M. Matre 


Brun, Editor of the ‘‘ Annales des Voyages.”? Vol. VIII. Part 1, price 7s. 6d. 


This Part contains the Geography of Spain, Portugal, and Part of France. The work is 
now finished in the origina] ; but in order to render it a more complete System of Geogra- 
phy for the English reader, large additions will be made to the description of Great Britain, 
which is now in progress, and will be published in a few months. 


‘© We think the translators of M. Malte-Brun’s Geography have done good service to the public, by 
rendering so valuable a work accessib'e to the English reader.’’"—Edin. Review, No. 97. 
‘¢ Infinitely superior to any thing of itsclass which has ever appeared.”—Literary Gazette, No. 405. 


. 18. 
SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, from CHAU- 


CER to WITHERS. By Ropert SoutHeEy, LL.D. Poet Laureate. 1 vol. Svo. uniform 
with “ Aikin’s Poets.”— Nearly ready. 
Lg. 


INQUIRY into the RISE and GROWTH of the ROYAL PRE: 


ROGATIVE in ENGLAND. By JoHNALLEN. In 8vo. 9s. bds. 
20, us | 
LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By the Rev. R. Warner, 


F.A.S. Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts, &c. &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. bds. 


“© We have seldom seen so much good sense, and still more rarely so much good humour, wnited with 
a greater abundance of charitable feeling and inuocence of purpose. The style is remarkably forcible, 
chaste, and elegant.”—Monthly Review, June 1830, 


| 21. 
TRADITIONS of LANCASHIRE. By J. Rosy, Esq. M.R.S.L. 


2d Edit. 2 Vols. demy 8vo. with 12 highly-finished Plates by Finden, and numerous Wood- 
cuts, from Drawings by Mr. Frank Howard, price 21. 2s. 
A few copies of the First Edition, with Proofs of the Plates on India paper, 41. As.; or: 
with Proofs and Etchings on India paper, 41. 14s.6d. may still be had. 
«¢ A work which must be seen to be estimated as it ought.”—Literary Gazette, Oct. 17, 1829. 
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22, | 
A NEW GENERAL ATLAS of FIFTY-THREE MAPS, 


with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully COLOURED; constructed entirely from New 
Drawings, and engraved by Sipney Hauu. (Completed in Seventeen Monthly Parts, any 
of which may still be had separate, price 10s. 6d. each.) 


Folded in half, and pasted on Guards, instrong canvas, and lettered .. £818 6 


Half-bound, russia backs, corners, and lettered ..............----« = 9 9 =0 
In the full extended size of the Maps, half-bound, Russia backs, corners, 
and lettered |’! Satpeeteesrs Sctks 9: o)'e aloicebe sca ceee + on tle s Peete enone oe 10 0 0 


Proofs on India paper, half-bound, Russia backs, corners, and lettered 14 5 0 


For favourable opinions of this Atlas, references may be made to the Literary Gazette, 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the Sphynx (conducted by J. S. Buckingham, Esq.), New Monthly 


Magazine, Literary Chronicle, John Bull, Sun, Standard, Atlas, Courier, London Weekly 
Review, Globe, &c. &c. 
| 233 


EXEMPLARS of TUDOR ARCHITECTURE, adapted. to 


Modern Habitations : with illustrative Details, selected from Ancient Edifices; and Obser- 
vations on the Furniture of the Tudor Period. By T. F. Hunr, Architect. In royal 4to. 
with 37 Plates, 21. 2s.; or with Proofs of the Plates on India Paper, 31.3s. 


“¢ In again recommending the work to our readers, we may add, that whoever wishes to ‘ talk cun- 
ninglie’ of old houses and old furniture, should consult this volume.”—Lit. Gaz. Dec. 12, 1829. 


By the same Author, 


ARCHITETTURA CAMPESTRE ; TURE; in a Series of Designs for Gate- 


displayed in Lodges, Gardeners’ Houses, Lodges, Gamekeepers’ Cottages, and other 


and other Buildings. In a Series of 12 Rura) Residences, 2d Edition, in 4to. 
Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress, in 15s. Bds. or 11, 1s. India Proofs, Bds. 
royal 4to. price 11. is. Bds.; or India 7 ¢ one 
Proofs, price 11. 11s. 6d. Bds. DESIGNS for PARSONAGE 


: HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES, &c. &e. In 
a Series of Twenty-one Plates, with De- 
HALF A DOZEN HINTS on PIC- Z , 


scriptive Letterpress, in royal 4to. 11. 1s. 
TURESQUE DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- Bds. or India Proofs, ll. 11s. 6d. Bds.- 


24, 
The HISVORY of the RISE of the MAHOMEDAN POWER 


in INDIA, tillthe Year 1612. Translated from the original Persian of ManomEpD KASIM 
-FerisHTa. hy JouN Brices, Lieut.-Colonel in the Madras Army, &c. &c. 4 Vols. 8vo. 41. 4s. 


: ne Briggs’s book is one of those which belong to the library as a sterling and permanent work,’ 
Lit. Gaz. 


| 25. 
BOOK RARITIES in the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 


Illustrated by Original Letters and Notes, Biographical, Literary, 


and Antiquarian... B 
the Rey. C. H. HarTsHorNeE, M.A. 1 Vol. 8vo. numerous Woodcuts, 11. lis. 64. , 
26. . 


PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS to EXECUTORS and ADMINIS. 


; TRATORS, shewing the Duties and Responsibilities incident to the due Performance of 
their Trusts; with Directions respecting the Probate of Wills, and taking out Letters of 
Administration; &c. &c. In8vo. 8d Edit. enlarged. Price 8s. ; 


. . a 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of Discoveries and Travels in 


North America, including the United States, Canada, 
Voyages in search of a North-West Passage: with Observations on Emi ration. By H 
Murray, F.R.S.E. &c, Author of Travels in Africa, Asia, &c. 2 vols. oxo. 27s. is on 
“cc : Mey s 3 = . " L 
DEL kd res barns a ey into that popular pat which combines, in due proportion, 


LARS 28. ; 
CONVERSATIONS on GENERAL HISTOR 


Creation of the World to the Birth of Christ. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 


| 66 No research se ms: to-have been spa ed, and the author has pla i i ired f 

r : e hi r MY ced the information acquire rom 
the most authentic sources in a very luminous oiat of view.—We 0. C j 4 
the:public.”— Lit, Gaz. F b. 12, fou Pp ; most cordially recommend them to 


the Shores of the Polar Sea, and the 


amusement 


Y, from the 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme; Brown, and Green. 
SSS SSS SSS, 


| 29, 
An ENCYCLOPAEDIA of PLANTS; comprising the Descrip- 


tion, Specific Character, Culture, History, Application in the A i ; 
cake rs respecting all the Plants Ra aa, Uli deeheituly oe uondiedia in aria; 
Seles oe all the advantages of a Linnean and Jussieuean Species Plantarum, an Historia 
pee aroen a Grammar of Botany, and a Dictionary of Botany and Vegetable Culture. 
e whole in English; with the Synonymes of the commoner Plants in the different Euro- 
a and other Languages; the Scientific Names accentuated, their Etymologies ex- 
pleiges: the Classes, Orders, and Botanical Terms illustrated by Engravings, and with 
igures of nearly Ten Thousand Species, exemplifying several individuals belonging to 
every Genus included in the work. Edited by J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. H.S. &c. The Spe-. 
cific Characters, &c. by Jonn Linney, F.R.S. L.S. and G.S. &c.. The Drawings by 
ae SNORE Birt and the Pagrevinee by R. Branston. Complete in 1 large Vol. 

vo. ngravings on d.— 5 
he ale ata be ee ee she g ood, 41. 14s.6d.—In 9 se, arate Parts, 10s. 6ds 
By the same Author, 


An ENCYCLOPADIA of GAR- | Also may be had, Vol. III. just completed; 
DENING; comprising the Theory and 21s. bds.; Vols. I. & II. containing Nos. 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, 1 to 10, price 36s. bds, 
Arboriculture, and Landscape Garden- 
ing. In] large Vol. 8vo. closely printed, | The different Departments edited by Gen- 


with upwards of Seven Hundred. En- tlemen eminent in each. The Drawings 

gravings ou Wood. Price 21. of gen and Conchology, by SowERBy ; 

An ENCYCLOPZEDIA of AGRI- —of Animals, by HARvry 5—of Trees, by 
S TT; i 

“CULTURE, on the same’Plan: Tlus-"h Roncs ns Ne Paerevings on Wood by 


trated with upwards of 800 Engravings 


Wood, by B ton. A dit. will : 
be published this month. «| Lhe. GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, 


The MAGAZINE of NATURAL ee of Rural and Domestic Im- 


In 8vo. Vol. VI. containing 


HISTORY, and JOURNAL of ZOO- Nos. 24 to 29, 21s. bds.; Vols. I. to V. 
LOGY, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, GE- containing Nos. | to 23, 41. Continued in 
OLOGY, and METEOROLOGY. In Nos. every Two Months, alternately with 
8vo. No. 16, (to be continued every Two the MAGAZINE oF NATURAL HIsTORY, 
Months, alternately with the GARDENER’S 3s. 6d. each. ee: 


MAGAZINE) price 3s. 6d. 
30. 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE of TRAVELS to the EQUI- 


NOCTIAL REGIONS of the NEW CONTINENT, during the Years 1799—1804. By 
ALEXANDER DE HUMBOLDT and AIME BONPLAND. ‘Translated into English by HELEN 
Maria WILLIAMS. In7 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Plans, &c. price 61. 


By the same Author, 


POLITICAL ESSAY on MEXICO: | RESEARCHES concerning the IN- 


including every information relative to STITUTIONS and MONUMENTS of 

the Geography, Climate, Inhabitants, the ANCIENT INHABITANTS of 

Productions, Commerce, and Mines of AMERICA ;._with Descriptions and 

that country. 3d Edit. 4 vols. 8vo. with Views. New Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. with 

Sections and Maps, 31. 13s. 6d. Bds. plates, 11. 11s. 6d. Bds. 
3] e 


_ DR. ARNOTT’S ELEMENTS of PHYSICS, or NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, General and Medical; Vol. II. Part I. comprehending the subjects of 
Heatand Lieut. 8vo. with many Wood Engravings, 10s. 6d. 

Also, a Fourth Edition of Vol. I. (21s.) among the Additions to which is a complete Exs 
position of the Nature and easy Cure of the Defect of Speech called Stuttering. 


32. 
BEATRICE; a Tale founded on Facts. By Mrs. Horianp. 


3 vols. 12mo. 21]s. bds. 
‘6 6 Beatrice’ is, we think, one of her most successful productions.”—Lit. Gaz. Oct. 31, 1829. 


33. 
An ARRANGEMENT of BRITISH PLANTS, according 


to the latest Improvements of the Linnzean System; with an Easy Introduction to. the 
Study of Botany. By Witi1amM WiTHERING, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Lisbon, &c. The Seventh Edition, with considerable additions, 
including the most recent Discoveries, and numerous Annotations, illustrative of Vegeta- 
ble Economy. By WILLIAM WITHERING, Esq. LL.D., F.L.S.,; Extraordinary Member 
of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, &c. In4 Vols. 8vo- Price 21. 16s. Bads. P 


a 


4 


‘; 
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34. 


TALES of the WARS of OUR TIMES. 


By the Author of 


“ RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PENINSULA,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 11. 1s. bds. 
** We are consirained to close these remarks with @ strong recommendation to our readers to peruse 


the volumes themselvyes.’’—United Service Journal. 


By the same Author, 


NOTES and REFLECTIONS during 
a RAMBLE in GERMANY. A New Edi- 
tion. 1 Vol. 8vo. 12s. Bds. 


The STORY of a LIFE. 2 Vols. post 


8vo. 3d Edition, 18s. Bds. 

e+e ‘f We involuntarily follow, and smile, and 
weep, and recover again, and pause in wonder at 
the skill of the magician, whose wand mas such 
strange power over our faculties.”-— Monthly Rev. 


SCENES and IMPRESSIONS in 
EGYPT and ITALY. 1 Vol. 8vo. 12s. 
Bds. 3d Edit. 


** Such is the merit and charm of the volumes 
before us, they place us at once by the side of the 
author, and bring before our eyes and minds the 


scenes he has passed through, and the feelings they 
suggested.”—Edinburgh Review. 


SKETCHES of INDIA. By a Tra- 
VELLER. For Fire-side Travellers at 
Home. 4th Edition. 1 Vol. 8vo. 9s. Bds. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the PENIN- 
SULA, containing Sketches of the Man- 
ners and Character of the Spanish Nation. 
5th Edition. 1 Vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Bds. 


*¢ Few writers, who are not poets by profession, 
have the art of painting in words with so much 
vividness and distinctness.”—* It is scarcely pos- 
sible to open the book without seeing useful and 
lively remarks, or descriptions indescribably de- 
scriptive.”—Monthly Review. 


35. 


The BARONY, a Romance. 


]2mo. 11. 7s. bds. 


By Miss A. M. Porter. 


3 vols. 


‘¢ The descriptions are picturesque even to poetry——we cannot but commend the beautiful and 
healthy spirit of that best of morality, the morality grounded on religious feeling, which thoroughly per- 
vades these graceful pages.”— Literary Gazette, May 8, 1830. 


36. 


SIR ETHELBERT, or the Dissolution of Monasteries. 


A Ro. 


mance. By the Author of ‘* Santo Sebastiano,” *‘ The Romance of the Pyrenees,” &c. &c. 


In 3 vols. 12mo. price Il. 48. bdse 


37. 


The HISTORY of THUCYDIDES ; newly translated into English, 


and illustrated with very copious Annotations, &c. 


By the Rey. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. 


F.S.A. of Sidney College, Cambridge; Vicar of Bisbrooke, in Rutland, &c. Author of 
** Recensio Synoptica Annotationis Sacre.” 3vols. 8vo. with Maps, price 21. 5s. 


38. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET; the LOST PLEIAD; a 


HISTORY of the LYRE3$ and other Poems. By L.E.L. Author of ‘‘The Improvisatrice,” 


&c. 
H. Howard, R.A. 10s. 6d. bds. 


1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with a Frontispiece, engraved by W. Finden, 


from a Picture by 


“¢ It is impossible to read a page in the volume before us that does not bear the stamp of originality 


and of high poetical talents.”—Gentleman’s Mag. 


By the same Author, 


The GOLDEN VIOLET, with its 
Tales of Romance and Chivalry; and 
other Poems. Fcp, 8vo. 10s.6d. Bds. — 


The TROUBADOUR. 4th Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. Bds. 


The IMPROVISATRICE. 6th Edit. 
Foolscap.8vo. 10s. 6d. Bds. 


The POETICAL WORKS of L. E. L. 
including the Venetian Bracelet, the Lost 
Pleiad, a History of the Lyre, the Impro- 
visatrice, Troubadour, Golden Violet, and 
Miscellaneous Poems. With uniform 
Titles and Vignettes. 4 Vols. fep. 8yo. 
21. 2s, extra Bds. 


39. 
LEONORA, or the Presentation at Court; being the first of a 


Series of Narratives called Young Ladies’ Tales. 
Author of “ Private Education,” ‘*‘ The Poor Girl’s Help,” &c. &e. 


By Mrs. Lacuian, late Miss APPLETON, 
2 vols. price 12s. 


** The story is very amusing, and the principles it inculcates such as should be deep! impress 
the mind of every young person.’”’—Literary Gazette, May 23, 1829. nih i ae 


AO. 
REMARKS on the PRESENT SYSTEM of ROAD MAKING. 


By Joun Loupon M’ApAm, Esq. General Surveyor of the Roads in the Bristol District. 


The Ninth Edition, In 8vo. 7s. 6d. Bds. 


. : By the same Author, 
OBSERVATIONS on the Management of TRUSTS for the Care of Turnpike Roads. 8vo. 6s. 


o 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 7 


A]. 
MEMOIRS of the ADMINISTRATION of the Right Hon. 


HENRY PELHAM. By the Rey. Archdeacon Coxs. 2 Vols. 4to.with Portraits, price 
51.58. A few Copies are printed on large paper, uniform with the Author’s preceding 
Works, price 101. 10s. 

42, 


A NEW SYSTEM of GEOLOGY, in which the great Revolu- 


tions of the Earth and Animated Nature are reconciled at once to Modern Science and to 
Sacred History. By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. Member of the Geol. and Astron. Secie- 
ties of London, &c. In 1 Vol. 8vo. with 7 Plates and 51 Woodcuts. Price ll. 1s. bds. 


-».. * Weregard this New System of Geology as one of the most valuable accessions lately made to 
the Scientific Literature of our country.”—Brande’s Journal of Science, No.9, New Series. 


43. : 
The LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 


Under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Nos. 
I. to XV. 2s. each. 
44. 


SERMONS. By Ratepo Warpiaw, D.D. Glasgow. In 8vo. 
Price 12s. Bds. 
By the same Author, 


DISCOURSES onthe Principal Parts of the SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY, 
8vo. 15s. Bds. 4th Edit. much enlarged. , 


45. 
An INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY; or, Elements of 


the Natural History of Insects. By Wm. Kirsy, M.A. F.R.S. and L.S. and WM. SPENCE, 
Esq. F.L.S. New Edit. 4 thick Vols. 8vo. with Plates, and Portraits of the Authors, 
price 41.—A SciEntTIFICc INDEX may be had, price 2s. 


46. 
The BOOK of NATURE; being a Popular Illustration of the 


General Laws and Phenomena of Creation, in its Unorganized and Organized, its Corporeal 
and Mental Departments. By J. MASON GOOD, M.D.&F.B.S. 2d Kdit. 3 Vols. 8vo.11.16s. 


6+ the work is certainly the best philosophical digest of the kind which we have seen.””—Mon. Rev. 


A7. 
The WORKS of SAMUEL PARR, LL.D. Prebendary of St. 


Paul’s, and Curate of Hatton, &c, With Memoirs of his Life and Writings, and a Selec- 
tion from his Correspondence. By Joun JoHNSToNE, M.D. 8 Vols. 8vo. Portraits, 71. 7s. 


A few copies of this work are printed on Royal paper, 121. 12s. 


A8, 
The BRITISH TARIFF for 1830-31; containing the Duties 


payable on Foreign Goods Imported into Great Britain and Ireland, the Isle of Man, the 
Island of Mauritius, New South Wales, and the British Possessions in America: with a list 
of the articles prohibited to be imported into, or exported from, those places respectively. 
To which are added, the Countervailing Duties between England and Ireland, with Copious 
Extracts from the Warehousing and Navigation Acts, &c.&c. By RoseRr Enis, of the 
Long-Room of His Majesty’s Customs, London. In 12mo. Price ds. sewed. 


- ot a | 
A COMPARATIVE VIEW of the SOCIAL LIFE of ENG- 


LAND and FRANCE, from the Restoration of Charles the Second to the French Revolu- 
tion. By the Ep1ror oy MapAME Du DeFranv’s Letrers. In] Vol. 8vo. pric> 138s. bds. 


‘¢ This is a most entertaining as well as interesting work.—We dismiss these pages with the strongest 
recommendation of them to our readers,”’—Lit. Gaz. Aug. 9, 1828. 


50. 
The WORKS of WILLIAM PALEY, D.D. with additional 


Sermons, &c. and a Life of the Author. By the Rev. EpMuND PALEY, M.A. Vicar of 
Easingwold. A new edition. 6 Vols. 8vo. 21. lds. Bds. 


By the same Author, 


SERMONS on SEVERAL SUBJECTS, 8th Edition. 10s. 6d. Bds. 
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51. 
. A SPINSTER’S TOUR in FRANCE, the STATES of GE- 


NOA, &c. during the Year 1827. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 


** Our fair Spinster has laid before us an agreeable little volume, which does credit to feminine taste 
and taleut.”—Lit. Gaz. Aug. 2, 1828. 52 


The EDINBURGH GAZETTEER, or COMPENDIOUS 


GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, brought down to the present time ; containing a Descrip- 
tion of the various Countries, Kingdoms, States, Cities, Towns, Mountains, Seas, Rivers, Har- 
bours, &c. of the World; an Account of the Government, Customs, and Religion, ofthe Inha- 
bitants ; the Boundaries, and Natural Productions, of each Country, &c. forming a complete 
body of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Commercial. Abridged from the 
larger work in 6 vols. 2d Edit. in | large Vol. 8vo. (with Maps,) 18s. bds. 


The EDINBURGH GAZETTEER, or GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
brought down to the Present Time. Complete in 6 Vols. 8yo. price 51. 5s. bds. 


Also, as an Accompaniment to the above Works, 


A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, constructed by A. Arrowsmitn, Hydrogra- 
pher to the King, from the latest Authorities ; comprehended in Fifty-four Maps, includ- 


ing Two New Maps, from Original Drawings, with recent Discoveries. In royal quarto, 
price 11. 16s. half-bound, or coloured, 21. 12s. 6d. 


53. 
A TOUR in ITALY and SICILY. By L. Simonp, Author of 


* A Tour in Switzerland,” “‘ A Tour in Great Britain,” &c. In 1 Vol. 8vo. 16s. 


54, 
The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, Bart. now first collected. In 6 Vols. 8vo. Price 8l. 12s. Bds. 
55. 
A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE ; Historical, Prac- 


tical, and Descriptive. By Joun Farey, Engineer. In 4to. illustrated by numerous 


Wood-cuts, and 25 Copper-plates, engraved by Wilson Lowry, from Drawings by Messrs. 
Farey. Price 51.5s, Bds,. 


Vol. II. is in the press. 


56. 
ODES upon CASH, CORN, CATHOLICS » and other Mat 
selected from the Columns of the Times Journal. In feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. Bds. 
*§ None but little minds dread little books.””— Figaro, 


57. 
“A TREATISE on the GENERAL PRINCIPLES, PO WERS, 


and FACILITY of APPLICATION of the CONGREVE ROCKET SYSTEM, as 
pared with ARTILLERY ; shewing the various Applications of this W 
Sea and Land Service, and its different Uses in the Field and in Sieges, 
Plates, By Major-General Sir W. CONGREVE, Bart. 4to. Price 11, 1s. 


58. 
The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of the UNITED 


STATES of NORTH AMERICA, till the British Revolution in 1688. 


ters, 


com- 
eapon, both for 
Illustrated by 12 


GRAHAME, Esq. In 2 Vols. 8vo. Price ll. 8s. Bds. By, Jamas 
59. 
TRANSACTIONS of the LITERARY SOCIETY of 
MADRAS. 4to. with Plates. Part I, price ll. 5s. 
60. 


The POETICAL WORKS of W. WORDSWORTH, Esq. A 


New Edition, including ‘The Excursion,” 5 Vols. foolscap 8vo. Price 21. 5s. Bds. ‘In 
these Volumes will be found the whole of the Author’s published Poems, for the first time 
collected in a uniform edition, with several new pieces interspersed. 


61. 
HONOR O’HARA: a Novet, in 3 Vols. By A. M. Porrsr, 


Author of ‘* Don Sebastian,” Hungarian Brothers,” &c. &c, 11° 4s. Bds. 


-. Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. ‘. 9 


62.. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from. the earliest Period to 


the Death of Elizabeth. By SHARON TURNER, F.A.S. R.A.S.L. In 12 Vols. 8vo. 
price 81. 3s. bds. _ 


Also may be had, by the same Author, separately, 


The REIGNS of EDWARD Vis to the Accession of Henry VIII., and also 


MARY, and ELIZABETH; being the Se- the Hisrory ofthe Lirerarurg, Poetry, 
cond Part of the Modern History of Eng- RELIGION, the Progress to the REFoR- 
land. 2d Edit. 2Vols.8vo. ll. 12s. Bds. MATION, and of the Lanauace of Ene- 


The HISTORY of the ANGLO- LAND during that Period. 3d Edition, 
SAXONS, comprising the History of 5 Vols. 8vo. Price 31. Bds. 


England from the earliest Period to the The HISTORY of the REIGN of 
abe ppt ass 5th Edit. 3 Vols. | HENRY the EIGHTH; comprising the 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, gute Political History, of the Commencement 


: of the English Reformation: being the 
ing the MIDDLE AGES; comprising First Part of the Modern 


the Reigns from William the Conqueror land. 3d Edit. 


as 63. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of LINDLEY 


MURRAY; in a Series of Letters, written by Himself, with a Portrait, and Fac-simile of 
his Writing. 2d Edit. In 8vo. Price 9s. Bds. 


64, 
The PRINCIPLES of CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY ; con- 


taining the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 


By Joun Burns, M.D. Regius Professor of Surgery in the University of .Glasgow, &e. 
3d Edit. 12mo. 7s. Bds. 
65 


ADVICE toa NOBLEMAN on the Manner in which his Children 


should be instructed on the Piano-forte. A new edition, 18mo. Price 3s. : 


66. 
LECTURES on ASTRONOMY; illustrated by the ASTRO- 


NOMICON, or a series of Moveable Diagrams, exhibiting a more familiar and natural 
elucidation ofthe real and apparent motions of the Heavenly Bodies, than is to be met with 
in any other work on this valuable science. By W. H. Prior. Dedicated, by permission, 
to Dr. Birkbeck. Price of the Astronomicon, 31. 13s. 6d.—Lectures, 10s. 6d, 


History of Eng- 
2 Vols. 8vo. ll. Gs. Bas; 


is likewise adapted, upon which, from the peculiarity of its construction, all the mostimportant Problems 


67. 
A HISTORY of IRELAND. By Joun O’Driscon. In 2 Vols. 


8vo. Price ll. 4s. Bds. 


** We can recommend it as a most safe and useful guide to all those who are conscious either of re- 
dundant zeal or deficient knowledge on the subject of Irish affairs. It is easily read and understood 3 
for it is short, for the quantity of matter it contains, and agreeably and clearly written. The author, 
we feel assured, is not only an intelligent, but a good man, and he has done good service in a seasor 
when it was urgently wanted.”—Edinburgh Review, No. 92. 


. 68. 
A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY of the WEST INDIES. 


By CapTain THomMAs SoutuEy, R.N. 3Vols. 8vo. Price 21. 10s. Bds. 


‘* Captain Southey has performed the task which the title shows him to have undertaken, with great 
diligence, research, and fidelity. Of the importance of the work it is impossible to say too much,””— 
Inspector, June 1827. 


MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA ; containing the Mosses. of 


Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described; with Plates, illustrative 
of the characters of the Genera and Species. By WiLi1Am JAcKson Hooxrer, LL.D. 
F.R.A. and L.S. &c. and Tuomas TAYLOR, M.D. M.R.I.A.andF.L.S. &c. The2d Edition # 
corrected and enlarged, in 8vo, 1. 11s. 6d, plain, and 31.3s. coloured plates. f 


10 Modern Publications, and New Editions of Valuable Standard Works, 


70. 
A VOYAGE TOWARDS the SOUTH POLE; containing 


an Examination of the Antarctic Sea, to the Seventy-Fourth Degree of Latitude; anda 
Visit to Tierra Del Fuego. By JAMES WEDDELL, Master in the Royal Navy. Second 


Edition. Svo. with numerous Maps, Plates, &c. Price 18s. bds. 
‘¢ Mr. Weddell’s volume deserves to find a place on the shelf of every library that pretends to a collec- 
tion of Voyages and Travels.”—Quarterly Review, No. 68. 


(Ae 
MEMOIRS of the COURT of QUEEN ELIZABETH. By 
Lucy AIKIN. 6th Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. ll. 5s. Bds. 
Also may be had, 
MEMOIRS of the COURT of KING 


JAMES the FIRST. By Lucy Amin. | The POETICAL WORKS, the Cor- 
2 Vols. 8vo. 3d Edit. 11. 4s. Bds. respondence, and other Prose Fieces, of 
A LEGACY for YOUNG LADIES; ANNA Larir1A BARBAULD. With a 


ie : : : Memoir. By Lucy AIKIN. «2 Vols.8vo. 
consisting of Miscellaneous Pieces inProse Price 11, 4s. Bds, 


and Verse. Bythe late Mrs. BARBAULD. 
2d edit. in 1 Vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Bds. 


72. 

LALLA ROOKH. An Oriental Romance. By T. Moore, Esq. 
New Edition, with 4 Engravings, from Paintings by R. Westall, R.A. Fcp. 8vo. 14s. Bds. 
Another Edition of this Work, in 8vo, 14s; and Illustrations, by Westall, 8vo. 12s. 

By the same Author, 


The LIFE of the RIGHT HON. R. | The LOVES of the ANGELS. 5th 


B.SHERIDAN. With a Portrait, from Edit. S8vo. 9s. Bds. 
an original picture by Sir Joshua Rey- ILLUSTRATIONS of the Porm, from Designs 
nolds. Sth Edition. In 2 Vols. 8vo. by Westall. 8vo. 5s. 
ll. lls. 6d. The EPICUREAN. A Tale. In 1 
Vol. foolscap 8vo. Sth Edition. 9s. Bds. 
73. 


The GOOD NURSE; or Hints on the Management of the 


Sick and Lying-in Chamber and Nursery. Second Edition, with Additions, and Recom- 
mendatory Letters from Sir Astley Cooper, Dr. Babington, Dr. Paris, Dr. Lister, &c. 
Dedicated by permission to Mrs Fry. With a Portrait of the Author. Price 8s. 

Preparing for the Press, by the same Author, 


The GOOD HOUSEWIFE. 


7A. 


The ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY. By THomas 
KEITH. 3d edit. in 8vo. 10s.6d. Bds. 


By the same Author, 


An INTRODUCTION to the Theory tion of Youth. In } Vol. 12mo. with 
and Practice of PLANE and SPHERICAL Plates, new edit. 6s. Bds. 
TRIGONOMETRY. In 8vo. 1]4s. Bds. 

The oth edition, corrected and improved. | A SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, for 

A NEW TREATISE on the USE of the Use of Schools. In 1 Vol. 12mo. il- 
the GLOBES. Designed for the Instruc- lustrated by Maps and Plates, 6s. Bound. 


75. 
An ILLUSTRATED INTRODUCTION to LAMARCK’S 


CONCHOLOGY, contained in his Histoire Naturelle des Animaux sans Vertébres : 
being a Literal Translation of the Descriptions of the recent and Fossil Genera, accom- 
panied by Twenty-two highly-finished Lithographic Plates, in which are given Instruc- 
tive Views of the various Genera and their Divisions, drawn from Nature, from charac- 
teristic and generally well-known Species. By Epmunp A. Croucn, F.L.S. Royal 4to. 
Frice ll. 11s. 6d. plain, or 31. 3s. coloured. . 


Also, just published, 
An EPITOME of LAMARCK’S ARRANGEMENT of TESTACEA: with 


illustrative Observations and comparative Tables of the Systems of Linneeus and Lamarck. 
By C. DuBois, F,L.S. and F.H.S. 8vo. Price 14s. Bds. ‘ 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. Bi 


76. 
RODERICK, the LAST of the GOTHS: a Poem. By Rozert 
SouTHEY, LL.D. &c.&c. In2 Vols. Price l6s. 


By the same Author, 
THALABA, 2 Vols. 16s.; Madoc, 2 10s. 6d.; Carmen Triumphale; and Car- 
Vols. 16s. ; Curse of Kehama, 2 Vols. 14s. ; men Aulica, for 1814, 5s. 


Minor Poems, 3 Vols. 18s.; Pilgrimage to | A VISION of JUDGMENT, a Poem. 
Waterloo, 10s. 6d.; Tale of Paraguay, Ato. lis. Bds. 


; (He 
GIBBON’S HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL of the 


ROMAN EMPIRE; for the Use of Families and Young Persons. Reprinted from the 
original Text, with the careful Omission of all Passages of an irreligions or immoral 
Tendency. By THomaAs BowDLeEr, Esq. F.R.S.S.A. In5 Vols. 8vo. Price 3l. 3s. Bds. 

By the same Author, 


The FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in the Fifth Edit. 41.14s.6d.— Also, complete 


which nothing is added to the original in 1 Vol. 8vo. with illustrations by Smirke, 
Text; but those Words and Expressions Engraved by Thompson, &c. nearly ready. 
are omitted, which cannot with propriety We are of opinion, that it requires nothing 


. 4 more than a notice, to bring thi dg j 
be read aloud in a Family. 10 Vols. . # this very meritorious 


: publication into general circulation.” 
Royal 18mo. 31. 3s. Bds. or in 8 Vols. 8vo. / Edinb, Review, No. 71 


TRAVELS in PALESTINE, through the Countries of Basnan 


and GILEAD, East of the River JorpAN; including a Visit to the Cities of Geraza and 
Gamala, in the Decapolis. By J. S. BuckINGHAM, Esq. 2 Vols. 8yo. 2d Edit. with Maps, 
Plates, and Vignettes, 1]. 11s. 6d. Bds. 


‘6 Mr. Buckingham is a very clever, observant, and meritorious traveller.””— Eclectic Revie 
£ We 


79. 
A SHORT and FAMILIAR EXPLANATION of the Order 


and Contents of the HOLY BIBLE, and various matters connected with it: designed to 
assist the Young and the Unlearned.in understanding the System and Objects of the 
Holy Scriptures. By WiLu1aAM Hussey. Price 2s. sewed. 


By the same Author, 


A MONITOR for YOUNG MINISTERS of the GOSPEL. In 12mo. 
price 7s. Bds. 


* There is so much sound sense, solid argument, and sober advice, in this little volume, that we cannot 
be too earnest in recommending it.”’—Christian Remembrancer. 


80. 
A SERIES of 75 COMPOSITIONS to illustrate the IL[AD and 


ODYSSEY of Homer, with Descriptions of their subjects, and extracts from Porr’s 
translation upon each plate. The dresses, habits, armour, implements of war, &c., are all 
of Classical authority. By PROFESSOR FLAXMAN. In 2 Vols. price 2l, 2s. each. 


By the same Author, 
1. ASERIES of 111 COMPOSI- 
TIONS to illustrate DANTE. 41. 4s. bds. 38. COMPOSITIONS from 4:SCH Y- 


2, A SERIES of COMPOSITIONS | LUS. 21. 2s. 
to illustrate HEs1op. Folio. 2]. 12s. 6d. bds. 


81. 
A TREATISE on the VALUATION of PROPERTY for the 


POOR’S RATE; shewing the Method of rating Lands, Buildings, Tithes, Mines, 
Woods, River and Canal Tolls, and Personal Property. With an Abstract of the Poor 
Laws relating to Rates and Appeals. By J.S. BAYLDON, Land Agent and Appraiser. In 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 

The ART of VALUING RENTS and TILLAGES, and the Tenant’s Right 
on entering and quitting Farms explained. For the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Ap- 
praisers, Farmers, and Tenants. Third Edit.8vo. Price /s. Bds, 


82. 
ADVICE to YOUNG MOTHERS on the Physical Education 


of Children. By aGRANDMOTHER,. In ] Vol. 12mo, Price 7s. 6d. Bds. 


12 Modern Publications, and New Editions of Valuable Standard Works, 


83. 
A SKETCH of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


for the Use of Schools. By SamuvEet BuTLER, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. &c. Archdeacon of 
Derby, Head Master of the Royal Free Grammar School of Shrewsbury. Ninth Edition. 
1 Vol. 8vo. 9s. Bds. 
In the present edition of this little work, the Author has made some very important ad- 
ditions, chiefly in the Modern part of it. 
By the same Author, 


ATLAS of MODERN: GEOGRA- | OUTLINE GEOGRAPHICAL CO- 


PHY, consisting of 22 Coloured Maps, PY-BOOKS, in 4to. with the Lines of La- 
from a New Set of Plates, with a com- titude and Longitude only; intended as 
plete Index of all the Names. 12s. half- Practical Exercises for the Pupil to fill 
bound. up, from Dr. Butler’s Atlases of Ancient 


$ and Modern Geography, and designed as 
ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRA- an Accompaniment. 4s. each, Pewee 


PHY, consisting of 21 Coloured Maps or 7s. 6d. together, 
i scentuated Index. 12s. 
Malar ok Oa ge eA uated Index s OUTLINE MAPS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY; being a Selection, by 
GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT Dr. Butler, from D’Anville’s Ancient 


and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 48 Co- | ete be aes i Practical Exercises 
loured Maps, and two Indexes. 11. 4s. or the Fup to fill up, on Drawing Co- 


half-hound. | lombier, folio. Price 10s. 6d. 

*,* The Indexes, now for the first time | A PRAXIS on the LATIN PREPO- 
appended to these Atlases, contain the la- SITIONS, being an Attempt to illustrate 
titude and longitude of all the places: and their Origin, Power, and Signification, in 
in that of the Ancient Atlas, the quantities the way of Exercise, for the Use of Schools. 
are also marked. 3d Edition, In 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. Bound. 

84, 


The LINNEAN SYSTEM of CONCHOLOGY. By J. Mawe. 


8vo. with a Plate to each Genera (86) , plain, ll. 1s. ; coloured after nature, 21. 12s. 6d. 
é By the same Author, 
New DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE |. LESSONS on MINERALOGY and 


of MINERALS. | 7th Edition, 6s. GEOLOGY, with coloured Plates. The 
8th Edition, 6s. 6d. Bds. 


TREATISE on DIAMONDS and | INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
PRECIOUS STONES, with coloured CONCHOLOGY. 8vo. with 7 Plates, 9s. 
Plates, 2d Edition. Price lds. plain, or 14s. coloured. 


85. 
AFRICA DESCRIBED in its Ancient and Present State. In- 


tended for the use of Young Persons and Schools. By Mrs. HOFLAND, Author of the 
**Son of a Genius,” &c. &c. In 12mo. with a Map, 5s. hf.-bd. and lettered. ; 


By tne same Author, 


SELF-DENIAL. A Tarr. 1 Vol.| DECISION. A Tate. Frontispiece. 
12mo. Frontispiece. 5s.hf.-bd.and lettered, 2d Edit. 5s. hf.-bd. and lettered. 


REFLECTION. A Tare. Frontis-| PATIENCE ATatz. Frontispiece. 


piece. 5s. hf.-bd. and lettered. 2d Edit. 5s. hf.-bd. and lettered. 
MODERATION. A Tare, Fron-| INTEGRITY. A Tare. Frontis- 
tispiece. 5s. hf.-bd. and lettered. piece. 5s. hf.-bd. and lettered. 2d Edit. 
86. 


oA 
RESEARCHES into the Origin and Affinity of the principal 


LANGUAGES of Asia and Europe. By Lieutenant-Colonel VANs KENNEDY, of the 
Bombay Military Establishment. 4to. with Plates. Price 21. 12s. 6d. - 


87. ! 
The SHIP-MASTER’S ASSISTANT, and OWNER’S MA- 


NUAL;_ containing general Information necessary for Merchants, Owners, and Masters of 
Ships, Officers, and all other Persons concerned or employed in the Merchant Service, rela 
tive to the Mercantile and Maritime Laws and Customs. By Davin STEEL, Esq. A new 
Edition, revised throughout, and brought down to August 1830. The Commercial and 
Mathematical Department by Dr. Krxiiy, Author of the ‘ Universal Cambist,” and 
Mathematical Examiner of the Trinity House; and the Legal Department by a Pro- 
fessional Gentleman. In 1 thick Volume, closely printed, with Maps, Plates, &c. 
Price 21s, Bds. or 22s. 6d. Bound. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. ‘ 13 


. 88. 
DOMESTIC DUTIES; or, Instructions to Young Married 


Ladies, on the Management of their Households, and the Regulation of their Conduct in 
the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. W1LLIAM Parkes. 3d Edit. 
10s. 6d. Bds. 


** The volume before us is one of those practical works, which are of real value and utility. It is a 
perfect vade mecum for the young married lady, who may resort to it on all questions of household 
economy and etiquette.....Uhere is nothing omitted with which it behovesa lady to be acquainted.”— New 
Monthly Mag. 8 


The HISTORY of the CRUSADES, for the Recovery and Pos- 


sessionof the HOLY LAND. By CHaruzs Mitts, Esq. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 4th Edit. with a 
Portrait and Memoir of the Author. Price ll. 5s. 
The Memoir separate, with Portrait, 4s. sewed. 
By the same Author, 
The HISTORY of CHIVALRY, or Knighthood and its Times. 2d Edit. 
2 Vols. 8yo. 11. 4s. Bds. » . ; 


*« This was an appropriate undertaking for the able author of the Crusades, and he has executed it 
with equal learning, fidelity, and elegance.”—Monthly Review. 


90. . 
PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES of the ENGLISH 


CITIES ; containing 60 Engravings by Le Keux, &c., and 24 Woodcuts, of Ancient Build- 
ings, Street Architecture, Bars, Castles, &c.: with Historical and Descriptive Accounts of 
the Subjects, and of the Characteristic Features of each City. By JoHn BRITTON, F.S.A~ 
_&c. In1 vol. elegantly hf.-bd. price 71. 4s. med. 4to., 121. imp. 4to. with Proofs of the Plates. 
The Sixth and concluding Number, coutaining Views in GLoucESTER, ROCHESTER, 
CHICHESTER, WELLS, BRISTOL; NORWICH, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, COVENTRY, 
Lonpon, &c. is just published. 


By the same Author, 


A DICTIONARY ofthe ARCHITEC- 
TURE and ARCH OLOGY of the.MID- 
DLE AGES; including the Words used 
by Old and Modern Authors in treating of 
Architectural and other Antiquities, &c.: 
Part I. with 12 Engravings by J. Le Keux. 
The Volume will contain at least 40 En- 
gravings, and be completed in Four Parts, 
in the year 1831. Price, each, royal 8vo. 
12s., med. 4to. Il. Is., imp. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 


The CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES 
of ENGLAND ; or, an Historical, Archi- 
tectural, and Graphical Illustration of 
the English Cathedral Churches. 

Price 12s. per Number in Medium 4to.: 
and 1]. in Imperial 4to.; 48 Numbers are 
already published. Each Size to class 
with the Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain. The following are com- 

- plete, and may be had separate, viz. 

Salisbury Cathedral, with 31 Engravings, 
med. 4to. 31. 38s.3 imp. 4to- 51. 5s.$ cr. fol. 
81.5 sup--roy. fol. 111. Bds. 

Norwich, with 25 Plates, med. 4to. 21. 10s. 3 
imp. 4to. 41. 4s.3 cr. fol. 61. 10s.3 sup.- 
roy- fol. 81. 16s. Bds. 

Lichfield, with 16 Engravings, med. 4to. 
11. 18s.3 imperial 4to. 31. 3s.; sup-roy. fol. 
61. 6s. Bds. 

York, with 35 Engravings, med. 4to.31. 15s. 3 
imp. 4to. 61. 6s.3 cr. fol. 91. 98.5 sup.- 
roy. fol. 121. 12s. Bds. 

Winchester, 30 Engravings, med. 4to. 81. 33.3 
imp. 4to. 51. 5s.3 cr. fol. 8l.; sup.-roy. 
fol. 111. Bds. 


Oxford, with 11] Engravings, med. 4to. 11. 4s.; 
imp. 4to. 21. 2s.; sup.-roy. fol. 41. 4s. Bds. 
Canterbury, 26 Engravings, med. 4to. 31.3s.3 
imp. 51. 5s.; sup--roy. fol. 111. Bds. 
Exeter, with 22 Engravings, med. 21. 10s. ; 
imp. 4to. 41. 4s. ; sup.-roy. fol. 81. I6s. Bds. 
Wells, with 24 Engravings, med. 4to. 21. 10s.; 
imp. 41.4s.; sup.-roy fol. 81.16s.; or with 
proofs and etchings, 161. ]6s. 
Peterborough, 17 Plates, med. 4to. 11. 18s. ; 
imp. 3l.3s, with proofs & etchings, 61.6s.; 
sup.-roy: fol. 61.6s, with pr. & etch. 121.12s, 
Gloucester, 22 Engravings and 2 Woodcuts, 
med. 4to. 21. 10s.; imp. 41. 4s. 
Bristol, 14 Engravings, med. 4to. 11. 48.3 
imp. 4to. 21. 2s. 


The HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES 
of BATH ABBEY CHURCH; with Ten 
Engravings, by J. and H. Le Krux, 
from Diawings by MACKENzIE, &c. Royal 
8vo. ll. Med. 4to. 11. 11s.6d. Imp. 4to. 21.2s. 

The HISTORY and ILLUSTRA- 


TION of REDCLIFFE CHURCH, 
Brietol. RI. 8vo. 16s; imp. 4to. 1l.1lls.6d. 


The ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUI- 
TIES of GREAT BRITAIN. In 4 Volg, 
Med. 4to. 211.5 or Imp. 4to. 321. half-bd. 


CHRONOLOGICAL and HISTORI- 
CAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the. AN- 
CIENT ARCHITECTURE of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By J. Brirron, F.S.A. &c. 
61. 12s. small paper, and 111. large paper. 
*y* To correspond with the §*Archite: tural An- 

tiquities,” of whichthis work forms the 5th Volume, 


The ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIFS may be purchased in Ten Separate Parts, boards, at 
Two Guineas each. Parts XI. and XII. at 2]. 8s. each and Part XIII. which completes 
the Fifth Volume, or Chronological Series, 11. 16s. 


91. 


MINOR POEMS. By Jos. Snow. 


Post Svo, 8s. 6d. bds. 


14) Modern Publications, and New Editions of Valuable Standard Works, 


D2. 
The ENGLISH FLORA. By Sire James E. Sura, M.D. F.R.S. 


President of the Linnean Society, &c. &c. A new edition, in 4 Vols. Svo. Price 21. 8s. — 


** These volumes are composed with an intimate knowledge of the subject, with an undeviating aim 
at accuracy, and with an invariable respect for candour and for truth.”—Monthly Review. 
By the same Author, 


A COMPENDIUM of the ENGLISH | COMPENDIUM FLORZ BRITAN- 
FLORA. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth bds. NICZ. Price 7s. 6d. Fifth Edition. 


A GRAMMAR of BOTANY, illus- : 2 
trative of artificial, as well as natural An INTRODUCTION to the STUDS 
Classification, with an Explanation of of PHYSIOLOGICAL and SYSTEMA- 
Jussieu’s System. In 8vo. with 277 Fi- TICAL BOTANY. In 8vo. 6th Edit. 
gures of Plants, and their various Parts with 15 Plates, Price 14s, plain; or co-~ 
and Organs. 2d Edit. 12s.; or coloured loured, 11, 8s, Bds. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As the disposition for emigration extends, the desire of 
acquiring correct ideas relative to those countries which 
are best adapted to receive an influx of population will of 
necessity increase, and any accurate information concern- 
ing them is therefore unquestionably matter of interest to 
the public. Amongst these countries Australia, or New 
South Wales, may be considered as one of the most 
important. 

There is perhaps no country in the world that has 
been so highly eulogized and so much misrepresented. 
Interested motives have prompted many to say more in 
its praise than it has deserved 5 others, who have little or 
no practical knowledge of agriculture, or from want of in- 
formation on those points which could alone enable them 
to convey just notions of the country and its means of 
production, have misrepresented its capabilities; while a 
third party, possessing the requisite knowledge, and a 


desire honestly to impart it, have failed to secure attention 
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amidst the extravagant and romantic ideas which have 
prevailed upon the subject. The recent precipitate emi- 
gration to Swan River by all classes of persons, many of 
whom are not in the least degree qualified to grapple with 
the difficulties they must inevitably experience, is a prac- 
tical illustration of the delusive notions now existing upon 
the subject of New South Wales. The adventurers have 
gone out with such feelings, and under such extraordinary 
circumstances, as would almost justify the belief that 
their imaginations had pictured to them a land actually 
flowing with milk and honey, and yielding its fruits 
without labour. 

Having resided in Australia for three years as the chief 
agent of the Australian Agricultural Company, and having 
travelled over a very considerable portion of the located 
as well as the unlocated parts of the colony, I have had 
ample opportunity of acquiring such information as I 
hope will be found acceptable and useful to those who 
are desirous of knowing what the country really is. 

I shall detail the result of my observations in my own 
plain and homely language, making no pretensions to a 
finished style of composition, which the aetive duties of 
my professional career during the last twenty-five years 
have afforded me but very slender opportunities of ac- 
quiring; and trusting that the candour of the public, 
before whom I am now induced to appear at the earnest 
(and perhaps mistaken) recommendation of some valued 


friends who have seen my Journals, will consider the 
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simplicity of truth, and the honest testimony of an unpre- 
judiced mind, as some compensation for the absence of 
polished style and methodical arrangement. 

The following pages are not put forth to gratify the 
vanity of authorship, but with the view of communicating 

facts where much misrepresentation has existed, and. to 
rescue, as far as I am able, the character of a race of 
beings (of whom I believe I have seen more than any 
other European has done) from the gross misrepresenta- 
tions and unmerited obloquy that has been cast upon them. 

It is said that all men have their hobbies. I candidly 
avow mine, which the following narrative would probably 
sufficiently evidence against me even without my con- 
fession—namely, the study of human nature in its wild 
and untutored state, and in its gradual approaches to 
civilization. It has been the fate of some to encounter 
savage tribes, and to find amongst them only a barbarous 
ferocity ; it has been my happier lot to meet a generous 
‘confidence in my unenlightened brethren of the south, 
- who, though born and nurtured in the darkest ignorance, 
and possessing little in common with civilized man, have 
yet shown that germ of good within which marks them 
as the children of one common parent. 

The condition, however, of these poor aborigines, and 
the ignorance which has hitherto prevailed upon the sub- 
ject, have unhappily excited little or no interest concern- 
ing them in the minds of persons intending to emigrate as 


agriculturists to New South Wales. Their first step 1s 
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to procure an introduction to some individual who has 
been in the colony, and although he may have been a 
resident only in Sydney, and therefore wholly unac- 
quainted with the agricultural capacities of the settle- 
ment, and the habits of the aborigines in their native 
state, still the mere fact of his having been in New South 
Wales is deemed sufficient to stamp his information with 
an authority to be relied upon, while the corrupted and 
degraded remnant of the native tribe which prowls about 
the streets of Sydney, is shown up as the fag-end of 
humanity, and represented as a sample of the whole. 
Nothing is generally more fallacious, for (without im- 
puting any wish to mislead) not one person in-a hundred 
of those who return to this country know much, if any 
thing, of the real state of the case in either respect. No 
one who has not been a practical settler, and well in- 
formed upon the subject of soils and rural affairs generally, 
as well as of the nature of the country far beyond his own 
location, can possess that kind of knowledge which would 
. be really valuable to persons intending to emigrate; and 
how many there are actually residing in the colony who 
do not possess these requisites, and who know little of any 
thing twenty miles beyond the towns or farms where they 
reside, will be best understood by those who know most 
of the country. Captains of ships are often considered 
great authorities; but as they have no practical know- 
ledge of agriculture or of the soil, they generally report 


favourably or unfavourably, according to the nature of 
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the season which prevails during their sojourn in the 
country, or according to the impressions which they re- 
ceive from a particular district or farm which they may 
have happened to visit; and not unfrequently from the 
interested representations of an old settler or two, who 
have an object in sending them home well charged. » 

Many letters, dated from Sydney, have from time to 
time appeared in the English newspapers; some of them 
have been so well and-so plausibly written, that it would 
be impossible for any persons ignorant of the colony to 
detect the false views and misrepresentations (probably 
unintentional) which they contained. Such absurdities 
indeed have been sent forth to the public in this way, 
that a person intimately acquainted with the details of 
the colony, would be apt to imagine that the writers had 
never been in the country at all. 

Since my return to England I have had an opportunity 
of hearing some observations from a highly respectable 
gentleman, who had resided several years in Sydney 
Any remarks from him upon the subject of New South 
Wales would have been considered as valuable by persons 
wishing to obtain accurate information of that country. 
The observations however which he made, demonstrated 
to me that he really knew nothing of the matter, and 
added another very striking instance to the many which 
I had before experienced, that persons who are supposed 
to be good authorities because they have been at, or have 


resided in Sydney, are frequently no better judges of the 
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soil and the general capabilities of the country, than an 
English tradesman living and confined to his trade in 
London would be of the interior and agriculture of Ireland. 
Persons wishing to emigrate from foreign countries to the 
British dominions as agriculturists, would hardly venture 
to rely upon information obtained from such a source; yet 
we see conduct similar to it daily practised by our coun- 
trymen with reference to New South Wales, which can 
only be accounted for from its great distance from the 
mother country, which unfortunately causes almost every 
thing regarding it to be viewed through a false medium. 
If I am not much mistaken, the prevailing idea in 
England is, and always has been, that Australia is a rich 
and naturally productive portion of the globe. I can only 
say that such an opinion of it is quite at variance with my 
experience. The great extent of the country (if the un- 
known interior be not barren) will for ages to come, in 
some degree, compensate for its defective soil; but this 
circumstance, and the want of navigable waters into the 
interior of the country, must for ever cause it to remain a 
pastoral, and consequently a comparatively thinly popu- 
lated region. Districts of good soil are generally found 
in the immediate neighbourhood of rivers, as well as on 
their banks. The scenery also is sometimes beautifully 
wild and striking, and sufficiently varied to interest the 
traveller in no ordinary degree, but these do not constitute 
the general character of the country ; nor have I ever con- 


versed with any persons there of experience and observation 
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- who have: not expressed themselves greatly disappointed 
upon these subjects, after comparing the reality of things 
with the descriptions that had been given of them in 
England. People in general however, and especially 
settlers who emigrated at an earlier period, who have been 
fortunate in the situation and quality of their land, and. 
whose employment is in the open air, are captivated by 
~ the voluptuousness of the climate, and the freedom of the 
air from distempered miasma, arising from decayed vege- 
table matter and stagnant pools. The absence of under- 
wood secures this happy result, and leaves an open and 
grassy country on almost every side of them. It affords 
also, without previous labour, facilities for grazing flocks 
and herds upon the spontaneous herbage of the soil, and 
forms a pleasing relief to the eye under the blaze of an 
almost perpetual sunshine; but, unfortunately, all these 
advantages, which render it so pleasant and so healthy an 
abode for man, are produced by causes which are also the 
origin of its poverty, and which I shall endeavour more 
particularly to explain in the body of this work. 

There is another feature in this remarkable country 
which must ever have great influence on the extent of its 
population and the quantity of its exportable productions, 
at least as far as present settlements are concerned— 
I mean the want of navigable waters. Nowhere has any 
discovery been made of a river which is navigable above 
twenty or twenty-five miles, and enough is now known of 


the coasts at very considerable distances from the present 
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settlements, to warrant a belief that there are none in 
existence of greater extent. The form of the country will 
explain in some degree the reason of such an extraordinary 
fact. On the line of coasts as far as I have seen them, 
which is from about latitude 27° to 40° both on the eastern 
and western sides, there are dividing ranges of mountains 
running from south to north not more than fifty or sixty 
miles from the sea. The waters from the interior do not 
appear any where to have penetrated them, and conse- 
quently rivers which discharge themselves into those parts 
of the ocean, take their rise on the exterior sides of the 
ranges not more than sixty miles from the sea. 

It is not yet ascertained on what quarter of the coast 
the great interior waters have their outlet; but from the 
little that is known of the country, and from its exterior 
appearances, it is conjectured that it takes place on the 
north-west side of it. In this case, the waters which rise 
in the mountains south of the settlement called Bathurst, 
even though they moved in a direct line, must run a dis- 
tance of nearly two thousand miles, but which, according 
to the tortuous courses of rivers, could not be less than 
six or seven thousand miles, the extent of the country 
being about two thousand miles across it. On the eastern 
coast the range has been crossed, and a settlement called 
Bathurst has been established behind it. The country 
about it is of greater elevation than those parts which are 
nearer to the sea, and consequently colder. Grain and 


other productions, however, have been raised there equal 
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to any other in the colony ; but the distance from Sydney, 
over a difficult country, and the want of any navigable 
rivers, will not admit of the settler’s pursuing agriculture 
there, or in any situation similar to it, beyond raising a 
supply for his own family, and a reserve against the 
casualties of the seasons. 
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In the month of December, 1824, I accepted the ap- 
pointment of chief agent of the Australian Agricultural 
Company. In the March following I went to France to 
make purchases of Merino sheep, to be transported to 
New South Wales; and on the 24th of June I embarked 
at Cowes on board the York, having under my charge 
about forty individuals, (men, women, and children,) 
together with three hundred and twenty-three sheep, nine 
head of horned cattle, and a choice collection of British 
and other plants, selected for cultivation in the far dis- 
tant land of promise to which we were bound. 
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My nephew, Mr. J. G. Dawson, having been appointed 
my assistant, embarked at the same time on board the 
Brothers, having also charge of forty individuals, between 
three and four hundred sheep, three head of horned cattle, 
and seven horses. 

In less than thirty-six hours from the ship’s weighing 
anchor, we lost sight of the shores of our native country. 

On the 23d of November, 1825, after a favourable 
voyage of twenty-three weeks, (including fourteen days 
passed at Rio de Janeiro,) we cast anchor in the harbour 
of Sydney. Our losses in both the ships, during the 
voyage, amounted to no more than eighteen sheep, and 
the remainder were landed in better condition than when 
they were put on board at Cowes. 

The directors of the Company having appointed a local 
committee out of their proprietary resident in the colony, 
I waited on the only member of it then at Sydney, and 
consulted him as to the best plan of landing and pro- 
viding for the stock, and of removing the establishment 
to a farm called Retreat, which the directors had or- 
dered to be hired for the Company’s use, previous to my 
arrival. 

The stock were immediately landed and provided for 
by his excellency Sir Thomas Brisbane on the govern- 
ment domain. 

It was thought desirable to keep the servants several 
days on board, although they were, as may naturally 
be supposed, eager to be relieved from their confined 
quarters. 

Two days previous to their being landed, several car- 
penters and masons were dispatched from the ships to 
the Retreat Farm, for the purpose of making some ar- 
rangements before the arrival of the families there. On , 
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the 27th of November all the establishment were landed, 
with the whole of their baggage. About twenty carts 
were mustered in the morning for their conveyance, but 
it was quite late in the day before they were loaded and 
ready to start. The scene before, as well as after the 
procession moved, was a novel and a somewhat ludicrous 
one. The women, not having been previously ashore, 
were attired in their best clothes, displaying their bon- 
nets and ribbons, in the expectation, as they said, of 
being conveyed to the Farm in a more respectable style ; 
imagining, no doubt, that covered carts or hackney 
coaches were as easily to be found in Sydney as in London. 
Several of them were unwilling to ride with their luggage, 
while some of the drivers of the carts were equally un- 
willing to admit those to seats who were ready to take 
them, alleging, with the nicety of distinction and cunning 
peculiar to “the experienced” of Botany Bay, that they 
had contracted to carry only dead, and not living matter. 
The greatest confusion and discontent at this moment 
prevailed amongst all parties. Children crying, mothers 
scolding and weeping, husbands complaining, and drivers 
grumbling at being over-loaded. ‘‘ What is to be done ?” 
I several times exclaimed; for I was really unable, at the 
moment, to discern how to reconcile matters, having no 
other resources than my own wits to help me out of the 
difficulty. At length I was obliged to promise something 
extra to the carters, whose object I saw was to take ad- 
vantage of my situation. And I also hired as many 
more carts as could be obtained -for the further accommo- 
dation of my party, who amounted to nearly eighty per- 
sons. I now reasoned with some, and scolded and laugh- 


ed at others, till I succeeded in causing all the women 
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and smaller children to be placed in the vehicles, when I 
ordered the drivers to move on in a line. The carts 
were accompanied by the men and boys on foot. My 
nephew, and the Company’s wool-sorter, Mr.Charles Hall, 
were each mounted on horseback: the one rode in front 
as*conductor, while the other brought up the rear. The 
procession reached a considerable distance, and as it 
passed through the principal streets in Sydney, the mov- 
ing multitude of voluntary exiles excited no little curi- 
osity amongst the inhabitants. 

To those who had been long absent from England, it 
must have been (as I know it was to some) a rich treat 
to see such a number of inhabitants of the old country at 
once starting out, as it were, from the opposite side of 
the globe, fresh in their habiliments from England, as if 
they had just left their cottages at home for a Sunday’s 
stroll; and above all, it was curious to observe our little 
shepherd-boys, with their homely garments and heavy 
hob-nailed boots, staring and gaping about as they 
marched along the street. I accompanied the cavalcade 
on foot beyond the town, when I returned to transact 
some matters of business, having promised to join 
them as early as possible at the Farm on the following 
morning. 

The distance from Sydney to the Retreat was between 
thirty and forty miles, and the party were therefore 
obliged to travel all night. The weather when they left 
Sydney was very fine, but about seven o’clock in the 
evening it began to rain, and continued to pour inces- 
santly the whole night. I felt much for the poor women 
and children; but there was then no possibility of afford- 
ing them any relief, nor could they hope for any until 
they should arrive at their journey’s end. The following 
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morning proved remarkably clear and bright, and I 
started very early for Retreat, being extremely anxious 
to learn how they got through their journey. 

The first persons I saw when I entered the premises 
were the two young men who had accompanied the party 
on horseback; they were precisely in the plight in which 
they had arrived a few hours previously. Their appear- 
ance was haggard and wretched in the extreme: their 
clothes were hardly yet dry upon their backs, their hats 
were bent in various shapes by the drenching rain; the 
red dust with which they had been almost suffocated, 
previous to the rain, had deeply stained their cravats and 
faces, and one of them was partly covered with red mud, 
by the repeated tumbles of the jaded hack on which he 
had been mounted. I was hard hearted enough to enjoy 
a good laugh at their piteous appearance; and on learn- 
ing from them that the party had arrived safe, and were 
billetted in different quarters of the house and premises, 
I proceeded further towards the back front, where the 
carts had been unloaded. Here I saw, first, a quantity 
of boxes, trunks, and other luggage scattered about; and 
next, several of the boysand men fast asleep onthe ground, 
under the eaves of the house, and in different situations 
near the baggage, all of them in their wet and dirty 
clothes, just as they had arrived, 

The house and detached offices were fortunately pretty 
extensive, and afforded cover for the families. Some of 
them had established themselves in the dairy, some in 
the cellar, and others in the different rooms and viran- 
dahs attached to the house. One room had been re-~ 
served for the young men and myself, and on entering 
the passage to this apartment, T found it occupied by 
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two families, who were asleep on the floor, at each end of 
it. Some of the individuals awoke on the door being 
opened, and on seeing me, wrapped themselves more 
snugly in their blankets, and called out for me to pass 
on. I felt too sensibly how miserable a female, with a 
young family around her, must feel herself in such a situ- 
ation, and after such a journey, not to sympathise sin- 
cerely with them, but deferred any expression of it till 
after they had arisen and taken their breakfasts, when I 
appeared amongst them. I had calculated that the 
change from ship-board to the shore, after a long voyage, 
and the appearance of bright sunshine with a warm day, 
after such a dismal journey in the preceding night, 
would have a favourable effect on their minds, and in 
this I was not mistaken ; for several of them, after com- 
plaining and remonstrating with me, remarked, that any 
thing, to be sure, was preferable to being on board of 
ship; but, that had they known what they did then, 
nobody would have persuaded them to leave home. I 
believe, however, that they were convinced that I had 
done all I could for them in my situation; and taking 
my assurances that I would make the best arrangements 
in my power for their future comfort, they recovered 
their good-humour, and bantered each other upon the 
ridiculous figure they cut, and the manner in which they 
had established themselves on the premises. The men 
behaved themselves with great fortitude, and conducted 
themselves, amidst the trials and complaints of their 
wives, with much good sense and good-temper: they saw 
the impossibility of any remedy at the moment, and set 
to work, as soon as possible, under my directions, to 
make as many temporary huts as would give separate 
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accommodation to each family, until a spot should be 
fixed upon in ‘some other quarter of the rail for their 
permanent settlement. 

As soon as the men had made the best provision in 
their power for their families, the sheep were ordered 
from the government domain at Sydney, to Retreat Farm, 
where they were to remain with the establishment, under 
the care of my nephew, Mr. J..G. Dawson, while I pro- 
ceeded to examine such unoccupied parts of the country 
as offered any prospects for the final selection of a grant 
of a million of acres. 

The stores and implements which we had brought out 
with us, were deposited in a warehouse in Sydney, whence 
they were issued from time to time, according to our 
wants. 

On the Ist of January, 1826, I left Sydney, in com- 
pany with Mr. Harrington, the committee’s secretary ; 
Mr. Armstrong, the Company’s surveyor; and Mr. Dan- 
gar, a government assistant surveyor, for the purpose of 
examining the country in the neighbourhood of Port 
Stephens, which is situated on the coast, about a hun- 
dred and ten miles north of the town of Sydney, by 
water, and about two hundred miles by land. 

We took our passage in the cutter which sailed every 
week from Sydney to Newcastle, at which latter place we 
landed, and waited several days, in expectation of meet- 
ing some of the Company’s servants, whom I had des- 
patched overland from Retreat Farm, with the horses 
necessary for our journey. 

As the harbour at Port Stephens had been represented 
to me by Mr. Oxly, the surveyor-general, as a safe and ca- 
pacious one, and the country about it as likely to furnish 
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sufficient land for the Company’s purposes, I despatched 
several servants from Sydney, in a small schooner laden 
with provisions, stores, and tents, with orders to wait in 
the harbour at Port Stephens, until we should arrive 
there with the overland party. 

Having had avery short passage from Sydney, and 
finding nothing to interest me at Newcastle, beyond a 
few hours, I accompanied Mr. Dangar about thirty miles 
up the River Hunter, and remained for two days with 
Mr. Macleod of Luskintyre. In my ride backwards 
and forwards to this place I saw a good deal of the coun- 
try, and something of the habits of the wild natives, 
several of whom we saw perfectly naked, on one of their 
hunting expeditions, crossing our track, and in the act of 
forming themselves in a circle round their kangaroo 
game. They were acquainted with Mr. Dangar, whose 
duties as a surveyor had led him to pass much of his 
time in the Bush or Forest. Some civilities passed be- 
tween them when we separated in pursuit of our respective — 
businesses. 

On the day after our return, our land party joined us 
nearly about the time we had calculated upon. They 
pitched their tent and tethered their horses on a plot of 
grass in the town nearly opposite the inn where we were 
quartered, and after waiting a day to recruit, we swam the 
horses across the mouth of the River Hunter, to what is 
called the North Shore. Our servants encamped there 
for the night, and early on the following morning we 
joined them, to proceed by the beach to Port Stephens, 
when I had a specimen, for the first time, of the nature 
and dexterity of the thieves who were ordered by the 
commandant to row us across the river. On taking our 
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baggage from the boat, we missed some articles belong- 
ing to my personal luggage; and although the convicts 
who put us across were constantly employed at their 
oars, and continually under our eyes, they managed to 
purloin the articles, and to elude detection. 

At Newcastle, and in the immediate vicinity, I found 
a large number of natives, with many of whom I endea- 
voured to make acquaintance; and the evening before I 
left the place, I agreed with two of them to conduct us 
by the nearest route, to that part of the harbour of Port 
Stephens where we had appointed to meet the schooner. 
One of them passed over with the party the same even- 
ing, not intending to remain there; but the pilot, who 
then knew them better than I did, suggested that it 
would be better to keep him while he was there, for 
otherwise he would probably not be forthcoming when 
required early in the morning, and he was therefore left 
with the party. In the morning it was exactly as the 
pilot had foretold; the other native was nowhere to be 
found. He had received a good supply of tobacco as an 
earnest the night before, and with this he was better 
satisfied than to accompany us to Port Stephens, which 
we found to be no less than between thirty and forty 
miles by the route which we travelled. 

The black man therefore whom we had thus caught, 
was our only guide, and it was with much reluctance 
that he consented to act in that capacity alone; but after 
travelling a few miles he became reconciled, and elated 
with the thought of the clothes and good cheer I had 
promised him when we should arrive: he was still fur- 
ther gratified in being allowed to carry a musket. He 
informed me that he had only been upon a visit to New- 
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castle, and that he belonged to the south side of the har- 
bour of Port Stephens; (in fact, the very place to which 
we were going;) but that he had left Nanny, his gin, 
(wife) behind him. It was therefore settled that he 
should return for her whenever he pleased, as soon as 
he had conducted us; that she was to have a gown and 
cap, &c.; and that both of them were to come and live 
with me always. 

The day was very fine: all our party were in good spi- 
rits, and as we travelled on the beach, I was highly amused 
with the good-natured chattering of our sable companion, 
the more so from his being the first I had an opportunity 
- of freely conversing with. After proceeding about twenty 
miles along the beach, we struck across the country, in 
the direction of a place called Soldiers’ Point, lymg on 
the south side of the inner harbour of Port Stephens. 

As soon as our native guide, whom I named Ben, had 
led us to a spring of water, we halted and took our dinner 
under the shade of some trees adjoining to it. Some of 
our party on foot had by this time begun to feel the 
effects of a long walk over an unusually soft, sandy 
beach: the refreshment and relief, therefore, which this 
cool shady rest, and the meal of fried bacon and tea 
afforded, will I have no doubt be long remembered by 
them, as amongst the first of the agreeable impressions 
which occurred in this distant land. It was the first re- 
past of the kind which I had partaken of, and I shall 
always recollect it with pleasure. Ben had also a feast 
of tea and biscuit, which was succeeded by the favourite 
pipe of tobacco, but the bacon was too fat and too salt 
for him to partake of it. Not long after we had resumed 
our journey, a call or cooee was heard at a short distance 
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from us in the forest. Ben was instantly alive to it, and 
observed to me, in a quick and animated manner: ‘‘ You 
hear, Massa? Black pellow cooee.” With this he 
bounded forward with his musket on his shoulder, to seek 
his friend, whose voice he well knew. In a few minutes 
they met, when I immediately saw Ben liberally bestow- 
ing his tobacco and pipe upon his friend, who was an 
elderly man, perfectly naked. 

When I came up to them, Ben said: ‘ Brodder be- 
longing to me, massa: tit (sit) down here always.” I 
was much amused at this meeting, and above all de- 
lighted at the prompt and generous manner in which this 
wild and untutored man conducted himself towards his 
wandering brother. If they be savages, thought I, they 
are very civil ones; and with kind treatment we have not 
only nothing to fear, but a good deal to gain from them. 
I felt an ardent desire to cultivate their acquaintance, 
and also much satisfaction from the idea that my situa- 
tion would afford me ample opportunities and means for 
doing so. 

Before we arrived at Soldiers’ Point darkness came on, 
and as the road over the rocks near the shore was both dif- 
ficult and dangerous for our loaded pack-horses, Ben ran 
forward to the Point, and brought to our assistance the 
corporal and two soldiers of the 57th regiment, who were 
stationed with three others at that solitary spot, to inter- 
cept the runaway convicts, on their passage from the 
penal settlement of Port Macquarie to Newcastle and 
Sydney. ‘“ Welcome to you, gentlemen,” was the salute 
of the corporal as he approached us; and welcome too 
was the corporal, for we should have found it difficult to 
reach the station in the dark with the pack-horses without 
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his assistance. We received from him the» intelligence 
that the schooner had arrived in the harbour several days 
before, and was lying at anchor opposite their hut. Ina 
short time we arrived at the Point by the assistance of 
Ben and the soldiers. We pitched our tents on a conve- 
vient spot near the shore, and tethered our horses around 
us in the midst of grass which reached nearly to their 
knees. 

On the following morning I went on board the schooner, 
and ordered on shore a tomahawk and a suit of slop 
clothes, which I had promised to my friend Ben, and in 
which he was immediately dressed. They consisted of a 
short blue jacket, a checked shirt, and a pair of dark trow- 
sers. He strutted about in them with an air of good- 
natured importance, declaring that all the harbour and 
country adjoining belonged to him. “I tumble down 
pickaninny here,” he said, meaning that he was born 
there. ‘ Belonging to me all about, massa; pose you tit 
down here, I gib it to you.” “‘ Very well,” I said: “I 
shall sit down here.” ‘ Budgeree,” (very good,) he re- 
plied, “‘ I gib it to you;”” and we shook hands in rati- 
fication of the friendly treaty. 

Having understood that there was no land about the 
harbour calculated to form a settlement upon, our object 
was to proceed up the river, called by the natives “ Ka-- 
ruah,” which discharges itself into the harbour on the op- 
posite or northern side of it. 

We were joined in the morning by a launch which 
Captain Allman, the commandant at Newcastle kindly 
sent to our assistance, and we determined to proceed 
the same afternoon up the river with the launch and a 
small boat, leaving the schooner to follow us. ‘There were 
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several natives at this time in the harbour, and as soon as 
they saw the vessels lying at anchor, some of them came 
paddling off in their little bark canoes from the opposite 
side (a distance of several miles) to visit us. A native 
called Tony, who had previously made his acquaintance 
with the soldiers, was recommended to accompany us with 
Ben up the river, and having accepted of my proposals, 
we started after dinner, and proceeded across the harbour, 
(about six miles in that direction,) leaving several of our 
attendants behind to take care of the horses. 

We encamped that evening on the banks of the river, 
about fourteen miles from Soldiers’ Point. Having pro- 
ceeded the next day as far as the river was navigable for 
the schooner, I fixed upon a spot which I thought would 
answer for a temporary settlement, and accordingly had 
the stores landed from the schooner and deposited under 
an officer’s tent, guarded by the mechanic, Dan Joy, 
who had received them in charge from the Company’s 
store in Sydney. | 

After several days’ examination of the country on foot, 
we returned to Soldiers’ Point, first leaving such a num- 
ber of persons up the river as were necessary to protect 
themselves against any attack from the natives, should 
such an event occur. 

In crossing the harbour in the evening, on our way 
back, I was much struck with the beauty of the scenery 
on the north side, and could not help suspecting, from 
the appearance of the country, that I had been de-— 
ceived in the representations given of it. I therefore 
proposed to Mr. Harrington, to visit that side on the 
following morning. Accordingly, soon after daylight 
we left the Point, and landed near the spot which had 
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attracted my attention the preceding evening. - We 
should have been at no loss here for an ample breakfast, 
even had we not provided ourselves with one, from the 
abundance of oysters that covered the rocks near which 
we landed. | 

We were now accompanied by the native Tony, who, 
after assisting to boil our kettle and fry our bacon, sea- 
soned our repast with a supply of roasted oysters. The 
water in the harbour this morning, under the influence of 
a bright sun, was glassy as the smoothest lake, and the 
whole range of scenery was rendered romantically beau- 
tiful by the softer shades of the more distant and thickly 
timbered hills which skirted the harbour, and by the se- 
veral small islands which lay in the midst of the still clear 
waters. The silence of this delightful spot was broken 
only by sounds which added to its interest, and which 
arose from the gentle splashings caused by the undulations 
of the tide against the rocks on which we sat, and the gay 
whistlings of the magpies in the open forest behind us. 

After breakfast we set out to see as much of the coun- 
try as we were able. We had not been out long before 
a beautiful bird, very like a pheasant in its plumage and 
tail, though not so beautiful, flew out of the long grass 
and perched itself upon a tree, when I immediately shot 
it. I understood afterwards that it was known in the 
colony as the swamp pheasant, which inhabits the shores 
near the sea, and which is extremely rare, disappearing 
always when the country becomes settled. It appeared 
to subsist upon grasshoppers, for on opening its stomach 
it was found to be filled with them. Its flesh, when 
cooked, was tender, and resembled more the flavour of 
the woodcock than that of any other game. 
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Before we left this side'‘of the harbour, I became con- 
vinced our stores ought to have been landed here, and at 
once determined to remove them hither, by recalling the 
schooner, which had by this time anchored in the outer 
harbour, on her return to Sydney. 

After spending a pleasant day upon this very interest- 
ing excursion, we returned to Soldiers’ Point, recalled the 
schooner on the following morning, and sent her again up 
the river, where we appointed to meet her on a certain 
day. The next duty was to convey our horses across the 
harbour to the shore immediately opposite, which we did 
with considerable difficulty, by the assistance of the go- 
vernment launch, and we then formed our encampment 
on that side, from which our whole party departed the 
next day, to join the schooner at the head of the navi- 
gable river. 

During this journey we passed over about twenty 
miles of country, some parts of which were of a very in- 
ferior description, and others of better quality. The forest 
was every where open and grassy, and free from brush- 
wood; but generally thickly timbered with tall trees, 
both in the vallies and on the tops of the highest hills. 

The natives, Tony and Ben, accompanied us, and 
also two other natives: the first had his gin, (wife,) who 
carried her little boy, about twelve months old, astride 
on her shoulders, while the little black urchin fastened 
his fingers in her hair to prevent himself from falling. 
They were all three as naked as when they were born, 
and appeared to suffer no inconvenience from the want of 
covering—such is the luxurious nature of the climate. 

On our journey we fell in with a wild, fierce-looking 
man, about the middle age, with two slender, interesting- 
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looking youths, named Wandoman and Booramee, ap- 
parently about twelve years of age. The old man was 
armed with a long spear; his beard was short and bushy 
like his hair, and his body naked; while he had placed 
in his girdle of twisted oppossum fur, which he wore 
around his loins, an iron tomahawk and a large piece of 
half-roasted kangaroo flesh. The trio were wandering in 
search of the rest of their tribe, who had moved to the 
beach; and as Tony belonged to the same tribe, I re- 
quested him to invite the strangers to join us. This was 
done in their own language, they being unable to speak 
a single word of English. The invitation was immedi- 
ately accepted, and we proceeded together on our jour- 
ney. I was much pleased to find that every considerable 
brook and hill had a name ; and as the old man was con- 
versant with them all, I made memoranda of their names, 
shapes, and positions, to assist my recollection if I should 
hereafter examine the country more minutely, or be at 
any time lost in that quarter of the forest when alone. 
After two days’ journey we arrived at the station 
where we had left the party, and found the schooner 
waiting for us. In the evening my attention was drawn - 
to the old native by one of our men, who had observed 
him while sitting at the fire, in the act of sharpening his 
spear. ‘* Look at that old man, sir,” said the white 
man: “do you think he means any good by that?” I 
answered, that I had no idea he meant any harm. I 
however watched his movements, and observed that he 
scraped the point of his spear, which was at least about 
eight feet long, with a broken shell, and put it in the fire 
to harden. Having done this, he drew the spear over 
the blaze of the fire repeatedly, and then placed it 
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between his teeth, in which position he applied both his 
hands to straighten it, examining it afterwards with one 
eye closed, as a carpenter would do his planed work. The 
dexterous and workmanlike manner in which he per- 
formed his ‘task, interested me exceedingly ; while the 
savage appearance and attitude of his body, as he sat 
on the ground before a blazing fire in the forest, with a 
black youth seated on either side of him, watching atten- 
tively his proceedings, formed as fine a picture of savage 
life as can be conceived. As soon as he had put his 
spear in order, he left the fire with the two boys, without 
saying a word or appearing to notice any one, and they 
immediately disappeared in the forest. Not being then 
aware that they could approach a kangaroo sufficiently 
near to kill it with a spear, I must confess I felt some 
anxiety to learn what they were about, and accordingly 
applied to Tony upon the subject, who informed me that 
they were gone to look for a kangaroo ; and I was also 
for the first time informed by Tony’s gin, Louisa, that 
the old man was her father, and the two boys her bro- 
thers. 

At twilight the old man returned alone, and informed 
Tony that he had speared a kangaroo, which was so 
heavy he could not bring it home, and requested that 
the white men might go and assist them. Suspicion still 
attached to the old man, who they supposed might have 
formed a stratagem to decoy them into the forest and 
spear them. A party, however, was soon formed, each 
with a loaded musket, and after proceeding about a mile, 
the old man led them to the spot where he had slain a 
kangaroo, of a size exceeding any thing which we had 
before seen. The animal was brought to the station, 
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and served on the following day to supply the whole party 
with food. | 

It was now arranged that Mr. Harrington, Mr. Dangar, 
and the Company’s surveyor, Mr. Armstrong, with a suit- 
able party of men and two natives, should be supplied 
with stores for five or six weeks; that they should pro- 
ceed to examine the distant country, while I determined 
to return with the vessel and the remainder of the party 
to the harbour, where my object was to fix upon a spot 
for the early settlement of the whole of the Company’s 
establishment, which I was exceedingly anxious to remove 
from the contaminating influence of the society in the 
neighbourhood of Retreat Farm. As soon, therefore, as 
matters could be arranged we separated, when I returned 
to the harbour. 

After several days of careful search and anxious re- 
flection, I selected a spot, upon which we began to con- 
struct a number of small huts (made with poles and 
bark) for the reception of the families when they should 
arrive. 

Tony had returned with us from the river; but the old 
man and his sons had left us to join their friends on the 
beach, whither they were going when we met them. I 
desired Tony to tell him that I should be glad to see the 
whole tribe at Port Stephens: that I intended to remain 
there, and would protect them from the cedar-cutters, 
(who had a bad character amongst them,) and take care 
that nobody should hurt them: that if they would sit 
down with me as my brothers, I would also be a brother 
to them, and would give them food and clothing, and 
lend them muskets to shoot kangaroos with. At parting 
I supplied the old man and boys with bread and tobacco, 
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and presented a tomahawk to each. We thus separated, 
with every demonstration of kind feeling and confidence 
on both sides. 

As soon as we had raised the frames of some of our in- 
tended habitations, we were sadly at a loss for bark to 
close the sides and cover the roofs with. Ben and Tony 
being now the only natives present, they could not do all 
that was required; and the former, therefore, made an 
offer to go in search of the tribe and bring them to me, 
promising to return in two days with such a number as 
would soon finish all our huts. This promise he faith- 
fully kept by bringing, within the prescribed time, a 
dozen good-natured, able-bodied friends, who having re- 
ceived each a small hatchet, set to work in good earnest, 
and brought such a quantity of bark in two or three days 
as would have taken our party a month to procure. 

Before a white man can strip the bark beyond his own 
height, he is obliged to cut down the tree; but a native 
can go up the smooth and branchless stems of the tallest 
trees, to any height, by cutting notches in the surface 
large enough only to place the great toe in, upon which 
he supports himself, while he strips the bark quite round 
the tree, in lengths from three to six feet. These form 
temporary sides and coverings for huts of the best de- 
scription. 

In some cases I observed that the natives placed a 
forked stick slanting from the ground to the tree, (with 
the fork resting against the body of the tree,) eight or 
ten feet from the earth, while the other end was stuck in 
the ground. Upon the forked part of the pole they 
mounted, and performed their work in less than half the 
time that a white man could have done it upon terra 
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firma. I observed too, that they used a stick, shaped 
ths ——————=", called the hornerah, (which 
assists them in throwing the spear,) with which they 
peel the bark after having made the incision with their 
hatchets. The edge of this instrument is thin and sharp- 
ish at the flat end, and well calculated for the work. 

Having soon peeled all such trees in the immediate 
vicinity of the huts as afforded the kind of bark suitable 
for our purpose, the natives ascended the hills at the 
back of the huts, and were frequently seen descending in 
parties, with immense sheets of bark on their heads. 
These pieces being very supple in their fresh state, fre- 
quently covered the bodies of those who carried them more 
than half way down to the hips. 

Whatever difficulties I might have to encounter, in 
the first instance, from the wants, restless dispositions, 
and complaints of the white population, of almost every 
age and sex, whom I was about immediately to introduce 
to this now peaceful place, I felt no ordinary degree of 
pleasure and relief on experiencing such prompt and ef- 
fective assistance from the natives ; and the more so as I 
had been warned, when at Sydney, against the savage 
and treacherous conduct of the tribes, who were said to 
be more ferocious and mischievous in this spot than in 
any other known part of the colony. 

Such a character of the natives led me, on our first 
acquaintance, to watch their dispositions and actions 
more closely than I should have done, and to make very 
particular enquiries amongst them as to the feelings 
which they entertained of the parties who had introduced 
themselves on cedar-cutting speculations up the several 
rivers and streams which discharge themselves into the 
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harbour. The accounts which they gave were disgusting 
and even terrible. Several boys and women were shown 
to me whose fathers and husbands had been shot by these 
marauders for the most trifling causes: one, for instance, 
for losing a kangaroo dog, which had been lent him for the 
purpose of supplying the white savages with game. It 
was reasonable to suppose that such conduct as this 
would prevent their further intercourse with the white 
people, and that they would seek revenge, either openly 
or otherwise, for such injuries; but the conduct which 
followed my treatment of the old man and his family, and 
the invitation of Tony, accepted by the blacks now about 
us, proved them to be naturally a harmless people, and 
desirous to seek rather than to shun the society of white 
“persons, as soon as they saw a disposition to treat them 
with humanity. . 

The old man had evidently been favourably impressed 
with what he had experienced, for a few days only after 
Tony’s return with a party, several canoes with natives 
and their families were seen paddling across the water to- 
wards us, from the opposite side of an adjoining cove. 
Amongst them were the old man and his two sons, who 
immediately came with smiling countenances to me and 
shook hands. I made much of them by all the signs in 
my power, patting the old man on the shoulders in token 
of regard, while he nodded and simpered, uttering the 
word, ‘* ees, ees, ees,’ which I understood to mean yes, 
in a tone that indicated he felt soothed and gratified. 
I presented every one of these fresh visitors with a toma- 
hawk, and on their being given to understand that they 
must put aside their spears, they immediately took them 
to the spot where the rest of their friends had been 
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encamped on the side of the shore, and placed them 
against a tree, with those of the others who were cutting 
and carrying bark. 

At night I fed them with Indian corn and flour, both 
of which they were fond of; and I applauded them 
heartily as they danced around a blazing fire, according 
to their custom upon all joyful occasions. 

Having put a certain number of huts in such a state 
of forwardness as justified my leaving the party, and feel- 
ing assured of the friendship of the natives, whose expect- 
ations concerning us appeared now to have been raised to 
the highest pitch, I resolved to leave five of the white 
men with the natives to finish the buildings, while I re- 
turned to Sydney for the whole establishment. 

Previous, however, to -my departure, I gave orders 
that Ben should proceed with two white men, in a boat, 
at a certain period, with a supply of provisions, to a place 
on the banks of the river Myall, in the hope of meeting 
the other party on their return, as had been previously 
arranged. 

I had great confidence in the judgment and good feel- 
ings of two out of the five men left behind, who appeared 
no less desirous than myself of conciliating the natives, 
and who displayed all the zeal in every respect that could be 
desired. In their hands, therefore, I left this part of the 
Company’s interest, until my return from Sydney with 
the various families and the requisite means for esta- 
blishing them on this spot, for a time at least, if not per- 
manently. 

Before quitting, however, I made a small garden near 
where my tent had first been pitched, fronting the har- 
bour, on a little mount, having planted various seeds, 
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some of which I calculated would arrive at perfection soon 
after my return; and even if I should be disappointed in 
this, still the appearance of English vegetation would, 
I knew, afford a pleasurable feeling on the first arrival of 
the people, and yield an early specimen of the capabilities 
of the soil. Such things as these may appear trifles to 
those who have never experienced the effects of banish- 
ment to a spot where nature’s wilds alone present them- 
selves on every side; but my anxiety was great to adopt 
any measure that would be likely to inspire confidence 
in the drooping and desponding minds of some of my 
numerous charge in their new abode, where they would 
at first find little to excite favourable expectations, and 
where their wants would necessarily be many and their 
accommodations few. 

On my arrival in Sydney I chartered a brig of about 
two hundred tons, for the purpose of transporting the whole 
of the establishment to the spot which I had just left, and 
having loaded her with stores of all desériptions, imple- 
ments, provisions, oxen, wether sheep, poultry, dogs, 
and, in short, every thing within my reach which could 
conduce to the comfort and success of the undertaking, I 
despatched the carts as before, to remove the families 
from the Retreat to the brig, leaving one man and his 
wife in charge of the Farm. The weather being fine, the 
travellers suffered none of the inconveniences experienced 
upon the former journey. On the 21st of February, 
1826, the brig left Sydney Cove, crowded both above 
and between decks with various denominations of living 
creatures, destined to lay the foundation of an establish- 
ment, of the future results of which no mean expectations 
had been formed by us all. We were accompanied by an 
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open launch of about twelve tons, which contained various 
articles that could not be stowed in the brig. 

We sailed from the harbour with a gentle breeze and 
an unclouded sun. Men, women, and children were seen 
dozing and sleeping, during the voyage, under an awning 
on the quarter-deck, few venturing to encounter the 
heat below. The fruits of the season, such as peaches 
and oranges, were brought on board in profusion by the 
women and children, and although it was a scene of great 
confusion, still the feelings excited by change, and the 
thirst for novelty, (which was especially apparent in the 
minds of the women and the more juvenile adventurers, 
with reference to their new home,) served to keep up their 
spirits, and to render this short voyage much more agree- 
able than there had been reason to anticipate. 

At twelve o’clock on the 23d of February, 1826, and 
in thirty hours after leaving Port Jackson, we cast anchor 
about a mile from the shore in the inner harbour of Port 
Stephens. As soon as we appeared we were saluted with 
the firing of muskets by the party on shore, who came off 
to us as soon as practicable to congratulate their friends, 
and to inform them of the progress that had been made in 
providing for their accommodation on shore. 

I should remark, that as we entered the outer harbour, 
we saw at a distance Mr. Dangar in the boat with Ben 
and the two men I had ordered up the river before I left 
Port Stephens. I felt great anxiety and alarm on seeing 
him alone with the men, fearing that some misfortune 
had occurred to the party. 

The boat was soon alongside of us, when I was happy 
to learn that all the party were safe; but that the two 
natives who had accompanied them had become frightened 
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at the idea of meeting strange natives, and had run away 
from them about the middle of their journey, and that two 
of the horses, which had become tired and unable to pro- 
ceed, had been left in the forest about fifty miles off. Mr. 
Harrington and the rest of the party he said were re- 
turning with their horses by land; and as we were gliding 
to an anchorage, we had a perspective view of his party 
and the pack-horses, on their return, descending a small 
eminence towards the tent which stood near the shore. 

Almost at the same moment too-the birth of a child 
was announced on board. These concurring incidents, 
together with the calm beauty of the scenery, heightened 
by the effects of a cloudless sun, and the anxious cares 
with which my mind was occupied, rendered my situation 
at that moment as full of excitement as could well be 
experienced. 

Before we attempted to land any of the passengers, the 
cattle, six in number, were slung over the side of the 
ship, and towed ashore by the boat; and the sheep, 
dogs, and poultry, were sent to a small island separated 
from the main land by a channel about a quarter of a 
mile wide. 

The charter-party gave me the right of detaining the 
brig for a certain period for the accommodation of the 
women and children, in case I should require it. I was 
aware that complaints would be made, with apparent 
reason, if they were forced on shore and exposed to all 
the inconveniences of such a situation without any re- 
source; and although I was pretty certain that not one of 
them would stay on board a moment longer than they 
could help, still I felt I could always answer any com- 
plaint, by referring them back to the brig for a time, if 
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they were dissatisfied with the bark huts as they found 
them. 

As I anticipated, none chose to stay on board; and as 
soon therefore as it could be arranged, they were all landed 
the same afternoon with their baggage, at a short distance 
from the spot where the huts had been constructed. 

The natives who had promised to look out for the 
‘* corbon,” (great) ship, had now a very considerable ac- 
cession of numbers; and on the landing of the party they 
came to the spot under the guidance of the two white 
men, Joy and Summons, to offer their assistance in carry- 
ing the trunks and other baggage to the respective huts 
which I had appointed for each family. 

Previous to their arrival at Port Stephens our new- 
comers had never seen a native; their surprise, therefore, 
on finding themselves surrounded by such a body of 
them may be easily imagined. It was to me both curious 
and gratifying to see some of those harmless beings join- 
ing in parties to carry up the heavy trunks that were 
landed on the beach, while others took the small pack- 
ages and bundles on their heads with the greatest cor- 
diality, and quite as handily as any body of white men in 
the colony could have done. By their assistance the fa- 
milies were soon all under cover, and before night, ap- 
peared to have arranged themselves in their bark habi- 
tations in such a manner and with such good temper as 
afforded a prospect of their soon making themselves com- 
fortable in their new abodes, I pitched my tent on an 
elevated spot at a short distance from them, in a situation 
which commanded a view of the harbour and some of the 
surrounding country. 

The accounts which Messrs. Harrington, Dangar, and 
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Armstrong, gave me of the country they had examined, 
were of a favourable nature, so that I had reasonable 
hopes that Port Stephens would become the permanent 
settlement of the Australian Agricultural Company. 

On the following morning I made arrangements for the 
unloading of the brig, and the safe deposit of the stores 
and implements on shore. I fixed upon a spot by the 
side of a small creek, where there was sufficient depth of 
water to admit the open craft that had been purchased at 
Sydney, and here I ordered all the stores to be landed. 
I then went there with some of the natives, who pulled 
large quantities of long grass which grew near the spot, 
and with which we covered the casks and other materials 
as they were landed, in such a manner as protected them 
from the effects of the sun as well as the rain, should the 
latter immediately come on. About a week was occupied 
in performing this important service, and as it was chiefly 
done by the natives under Joy and Summons, the great 
body of the white inhabitants could be spared to occupy 
themselves in making their huts more comfortable, and 
in providing the best accommodations for their families 
which circumstances would admit. 

As soon as the brig had been unloaded and the stores 
safely deposited, a site was marked out for the erection 
of a store, fifty feet long, to be constructed with perma- 
nent materials. For this purpose several large trees were 
felled and split up into slabs, twelve or fourteen feet in 
length. A strong frame-work was next prepared from 
the forest, and in a very short space a substantial building 
arose on the banks of the creek, capable of containing all 
the perishable and valuable stores. Until a more per- 
manent roof could be prepared, bearers were thrown across 
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the building, and a stack of grass built upon them, pro- 
tected by a thatch of the same materials, like a common 
hay-stack. A bench of rough materials was constructed 
within the building to serve as a counter; and I ap- 
pointed our bricklayer, who was a trusty and an ingeni- 
ous man, to take charge of the store until a clerk, or 
some other proper person, should be appointed. 

While this was going on, another party was employed 
in constructing a square punt, with some deals we had 
brought with us from England. A third was engaged 
in making a stock-yard for the cattle, and a place to 
harness the working oxen in. A fourth in splitting 
timber and making hurdles for the sheep, when they 
should arrive overland. Another party was employed 
in making a garden of considerable extent, in the most 
suitable spot that could be found, while two men were 
occupied for a time in constructing a kennel for the 
dogs and houses for the poultry, and in attending to the 
wethers I had brought, to prevent our people from liv- 
ing entirely on salt provisions. 

As soon as I could be relieved from the numerous 
calls upon my attention at the establishment, I made 
short excursions into the country surrounding the har- 
bour, with a view of selecting proper places for the im- 
ported sheep, &c. Here again I was indebted to the 
natives, who acted as my guides upon every occasion, 
not only when on horseback, but also in the boat, in 
which they frequently rowed me up the rivers and vari- 
ous creeks, accompanied often by only one white per- 
son. So good an understanding subsisted between us, 
and so proud were they of the notice I had taken of 
them, that had it been necessary, I should have had no 
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hesitation in trusting myself alone with them in any 
situation. The assistance which I derived from them, 
whether as guides or labourers, exceeded any thing I 
can describe; and the satisfaction this-afforded me, as 
well as the pleasure I received in the society of these 
cheerful and obliging people, supported me. greatly in 
the daily performance of the arduous and anxiously 
responsible duties which I had taken upon myself. 

An accident having occurred to the launch, by means 
of which we hoped occasionally to communicate with 
Sydney, it became necessary either to abandon her, or 
to put her in a state of repair. I determined upon the 
latter; and our carpenter undertook, with the assistance 
of an experienced sailor belonging to the establishment, 
to sheath and deck her, as well as to give her entire new 
masts, rigging, and sails. This service was satisfacto- 
rily performed, after some trouble, without other assist- 
ance or materials than those we had on the spot, when 
she was launched as a new craft, and called, “ The 
Balberook,” after the native name of the cove in which 
she was repaired and refitted. I gave the command of 
her to the seaman under whose directions the work had 
been performed. All parties appeared proud of this 
_ performance at so early a period; and especially as it 
made us more independent, and gave us the means of 
ordering and receiving such supplies and conveniences 
as we might be deficient of in the Company’s store at 
Port Stephens, without reference to other and more 
uncertain conveyances. 

Considerable pleasure was expressed as soon as we 
saw the little schooner, with her white sails unfurled, 
beating for the first time out of the harbour. The com- 
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position of her crew was rather remarkable, as containing 
two white men with two natives, Crosely and Sinbad, 
who had already made several voyages in a coasting 
craft from Newcastle to Sydney. The master was quite 
satisfied to receive them as a part of his crew, and before 
they went on board I\ gave them a suitable dress. I 
had however no idea that they would be constant in the 
employment; this was too much to expect from men 
brought up in such wild and independent habits; but 
their services were valuable at the moment, when every 
man was of great importance to me; and I considered 
it as much a duty as it was a pleasure to favour every 
inclination I saw towards civilization, while it tended 
also to maintain and encourage a good understanding 
between us. I felt that the calls both of humanity and 
policy were involved in the intercourse between the 
natives and such a body of inhabitants as we were, and 
that the proper management of the blacks as well as the 
whites was therefore not one of the least anxious of my 
duties. 

We had not been long at Port Stephens before six 
cows with calves and some working oxen were announced 
to have arrived at Soldiers’ Point. I had ordered this 
purchase to be made at Hunter’s River before I left 
Sydney; and as at that time no other road from New- 
castle to Port Stephens was known than by the beach, 
I was exceedingly puzzled to know how to get the cattle 
across the harbour. However, at sunrise I took a party 
of natives in a boat with several of the most expert of: 
our men, towing the square punt. As soon as we had 
landed and breakfasted, which we did partly on some 
fish procured for us by the natives, we proceeded to 
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make a pound to catch the cattle in, by nailing poles 
to such trees in the forest as stood near enough to serve 
the place of posts. We had succeeded only in roping 
two, when the others broke down our rails, and escaped 
like so many deer. I called the natives to assist in 
stopping them; but they were so terrified that they 
scampered off to the trees, which they climbed like 
scared monkeys. When they felt themselves out of 
danger they sat in the branches, laughing and shouting 
in broken English, to direct their white friends which 
way to run to recover the cattle. Nor could they be 
persuaded for a long time to leave their exalted places of 
retreat; and when they did, they were up again the 
instant they saw the cattle making any attempts to bolt. 
We were occupied in this troublesome business no less 
than four successive days, the cattle repeatedly breaking 
away and becoming more wild at each attempt to secure 
them. At length they were all carried over excepting 
four, which, together with several calves, had been made 
fast in the punt, which the boat had towed about half- 
way over, when one of the beasts became restive and 
upset it. This occasioned a scene of sad confusion, and 
I felt mortified enough, after all the trouble I had 
taken. The man who had charge of the boat jumped 
upon the punt, which lay bottom upwards, and cut the 
lashings of the beasts, which were struggling with their , 
heads out of water. As soon as they were liberated one 
of them swam back to the shore where I was standing, 
while the others were driven before the boat to the oppo- 
site land. The cows on that side no sooner saw their 
companions in the water, than two of them jumped in 
to meet them: the boatman drove one. of them back, 
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but the other escaped him, and seemed determined to 
reach the place at which it had been separated from its 
calf. The distance was above a mile, and as the tide 
was going out, the poor animal in crossing got into a 
strong current, and was carried out to sea and drowned. 
As soon as it became alarmed it made several attempts 
to reach the shore on both sides, bellowing piteously 
every time it failed, as if sensible of its hopeless situ- 
ation. . 

Every effort to recover the ox which had returned 
proved ineffectual. He was now alone, and had become 
so wild as to defy every attempt to impound him; I 
therefore had him shot, and his carcase cut up and car- 
ried home in the boat to the establishment. : 

The introduction of the cows was to the families, and 
especially to those who had young children, an event 
which promised great satisfaction; so much so, that I 
thought no trouble too great to procure them at such a 
crisis. T'o show in all cases, however trifling, an earnest 
disposition to do all that my situation could admit of to 
render their isolated abode comfortable, I knew was the 
only way to gain and secure the confidence of so large a 
body of people, who looked to me for the supply of 
every want. Indeed, it was my duty as well as interest 
to secure their confidence; for without their willing sup- 
port, it was obviously impossible for me, in such a 
situation, to carry into effect any of the objects I had in 
view. 

As I was passing through the bark village, one morn- 
ing previous to the arrival of the cows, I was accosted 
by one of the women who had taken a fit of melancholy 
at her situation. “I hope, sir,” she said, in a piteous 
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tone, “ you will never think of bringing Mrs. Dawson 
to such a place as this.” To which I answered that I 
certainly did, and that I was sure she would be very 
much pleased with it. 

‘‘ Oh dear!” she exclaimed, ‘“ pleased with what? 
For my part, I never was so unhappy before as I am 
now. I would not, for the best thousand pounds that 
ever was made, have left England, if I had known I 
was to have come to such a place as this.” I told her 
she would soon think differently, and left her sighing 
and murmuring at what she felt her desolate situation. 
Her husband soon after called upon me, and represented 
that his wife was in a low melancholy way, and could not 
make herself satisfied where she was. As soon as the 
cows arrived I sent for him, and imformed him that I 
had discovered a cure for his wife, which was to give 
her the charge of the cows; ‘and as this had always been 
her employment at home, I had no doubt she would 
soon be herself again. I was not deceived in this; for 
as soon as a proper place could be constructed for milk- 
ing, and a temporary dairy erected adjoining her hut, 
she cheerfully took the management upon herself, and I 
never heard more of her melancholy; on the contrary, 
she always appeared contenfed and happy. 

Just before the brig left the harbour, the captain and 
his mate made an attempt to carry off a young woman, 
the daughter of one of our shepherds, who was proceed- 
ing over the mountains with the sheep, and who had left 
her in charge of his two younger children. Having re- 
ceived a hint of their intentions, I swore in several fresh 
constables, and ordered them, with other assistance, to 
watch at the landing-place all night. One of the 
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constables came to my tent in the middle of the night, 
to inform me that they had taken the captain and one 
of his mates, after a severe struggle, in which the latter 
had attempted to use his pistols. I ordered them to be 
detained till the morning, and then to be brought before 
me. The two sailors who had rowed him ashore, and 
who had escaped during the scuffle, immediately went 
back to the brig, from. whence they returned to the 
shore with the greater part of the crew, to rescue their 
captain. On their landing, however, they were imme- 
diately overpowered, and held as prisoners till the morn- 
ing. The captain having landed in a clean white dress, 
and having been well rolled in the dirt during the 
scuffle, the constable in charge, at his request, allowed 
him to send on board at daylight, for a clean white 
jacket and trowsers, and took him in the mean time to 
his hut near the shore, where he gave him some refresh- 
ment. He was at length put upon his parole of honour; 
but no sooner had the boat arrived, than he bounded 
into it, and ordered his men to pull off. The constable, 
however, who was close after him, knocked him over the 
side of the boat with his staff, and dragged him unceremo- 
niously ashore, bleeding, and well soused with mud and 
water. The result of all this was a severe broken head to 
the captain, a written apology from him for the outrage, 
and the instant removal of his brig from the harbour. 
After the dwellings of the families had been made 
comfortable, and some articles of common furniture pro- 
vided for their use, the attention of the men was turned 
to enclosing and cultivating small gardens adjoining 
their huts. The seeds which I had planted in the first 
instance had proved the capacity of the soil by the pro- 
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duction of cucumbers, radishes, and cabbages. But the 
shores of the harbour, in almost every quarter, produced 
spontaneously and in great abundance, a vegetable called 
the sea-spinach, which when boiled in two separate por- 
tions of water, was found to be superior to the common 
English plant of that name, and formed as fine a dish of 
vegetables as I desired to see upon the table. 

The natives supplied the inhabitants with abundance 
of fish in return for tobacco, flour, and bread; and 
they were seen at all times during the day, both men 
and women, carrying buckets of water on their heads, 
from a spring which was resorted to for the general 
supply. 

During all this time the Company’s surveyor was em- 
ployed in surveying and taking soundings of the har- 
bour, while I was making short excursions into the 
country, returning every evening to attend to the vari- 
ous calls of the people around me, as well as to the nume- 
rous plans that were to form the foundation of future pro- 
ceedings, upon a very large and progressively increasing 
scale. At the end of five or six weeks the arrival of my 
nephew was announced with the imported sheep and 
cattle, which he had conducted from Retreat Farm over 
the Blue Mountains, a distance of nearly two hundred 
miles: he was above five weeks in performing this jour- 
ney, amidst obstacles and privations inseparable from a 
first passage over a new, untravelled, and mountainous 
country. He arrived at my tent with his bare toes pro- 
truding through his worn-out shoes and stockings, and 
presenting the appearance, in other respects, of a wan- 
dering, half-starved vagrant. 


I had been compelled by the committee at Sydney, 
D 2 
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against my conviction and remonstrances, thus to send 
the sheep overland, when they might so easily and so 
expeditiously have been conveyed by water. The jour- 
ney too was much longer than my nephew, who was a 
stranger to the country, had anticipated; and before he 
arrived, his provisions were exhausted, and both himself 
and his men were obliged for several days to live upon 
very short allowance. We felt greatly mortified at the 
disastrous effects of this injudicious land-journey, upon 
valuable ewes forward with lamb, which it had cost us 
so much trouble and solicitude to preserve during a long 
voyage from England. Stations had been selected and 
preparations made for the accommodation of the sheep 
when they arrived; and as we had a short time previ- 
ously received an assignment of seventeen convicts from 
the government, I was in a situation to provide for these 
flocks, without detaching the married men to a distance 
from their families. 

As the children now on the grant amounted to up- 
wards of forty, I felt it incumbent upon me to provide 
instruction for them; and I therefore selected from 
amongst these seventeen convicts a man to act as school- 
master, who had been an assistant in a school mm Dublin. 
A temporary building was immediately erected, with 
forms and desks in proper order; and the school was well 
attended by the children, and attentively managed by 
the master, who conducted himself extremely well in all 
respects. 

Business of almost every description was now fast 
multiplying on my hands. Several additional parties of 
convicts arrived in succession, and a spot near the Port 
was fixed upon for cultivation, as soon as other indis- 
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pensable objects admitted of a detachment. sufficiently 
strong being sent to clear the ground. There was a 
party of twenty-one young rogues from London and 
Dublin sent to me amongst the rest, in consequence (as 
a member of the committee expressed it) of their being 
‘*‘ quite unmanageable in Sydney.” As a letter con- 
taining this information preceded their arrival, I felt. 
myself much indebted for this very considerate and 
judicious selection, in addition to other novelties around 
me. ‘This precious importation arrived in May, 1826. 
Two of them, on the voyage from Sydney, drew their 
knives upon the crew of the schooner hired to convey 
them, and they were in consequence put in irons, and 
confined between decks. On the first landing of the 
party, some of them were detected stealing sugar from a 
bag, as they were receiving their rations at the store; 
and on the following morning they all mutinied, and re- 
fused to turn out to work. Three of the ringleaders were 
immediately punished and returned to the government, 
and the others were distributed in the huts amongst 
the convict men, whom they began also to rob of a part 
of their clothes and rations; when the men, without 
making complaints to me, took the law into their own 
hands, and being chiefly Irishmen, they “ belaboured’’ 
them, as they called it, with their little bits of switches, 
till they no longer dared to act dishonestly or disobedi- 
ently amongst their companions. | 

A short time after this, however, the corporal’s guard 
was removed from Soldiers’ Point on the opposite shore, 
and stationed on our side the water, for the better pro- 
tection of the settlement. . 

Having constructed as: many temporary buildings as 
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were necessary for our immediate wants, I now com- 
menced preparations for making bricks and burning lime, 
in order that our future buildings might be permanently 
useful, and that our labour should no longer be wasted, 
beyond necessity, in making erections with such fragile 
materials as poles and bark. A fine quarry of stone hav- 
ing been discovered on the water’s edge, not far from the 
settlement, our movements began to assume altogether 
an aspect of business regularity. A bell for announcing 
the hours of labour was suspended from a high tree, 
which served also to toll the establishment together on 
Sundays, when prayers were always read by myself or my 
nephew, under the shade of a tree, around which several 
felled trees were arranged as seats. The free people 
were placed on one side and the convicts on the other: 
the latter were attended by several constables appointed 
from their own body, all being under the superintendence 
of the bricklayer, who acted as chief constable as well as 
store-keeper. This practice was continued for many 
months, until a large and substantial joiner’s shop was 
erected, when the Sunday’s duty was performed in that 
building, which was capacious enough for all the persons - 
on the establishment, who amounted to several hun- 
dreds. 

The Catholic part of the convict-population, although 
they made no objection to attend the Protestant service 
in the open air, objected to enter any building where it 
was performed. In consequence of this, I allowed an 
Italian Catholic, who was a free tradesman and a very de- 
serving man, to perform the service of their own church 
to them in the smithy, where it was always conducted 


with great regularity and propriety. 
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Our little schooner made several quick and useful 
voyages to Sydney; and as we required coals for the 
smithy, which was now briskly at work with three forges, 
she was dispatched to Newcastle for a cargo, and return- 
ed safely with it to Port Stephens. 

An incident, however, occurred at Newcastle upon that 
occasion, which I cannot avoid here mentioning. The 
master of the schooner and his convict-assistant got 
drunk, and left the harbour m a state quite unfit to ma- 
nage the vessel. They proceeded however to sea, but 
had not got out of sight of the port before they were both 
unable to keep their legs, and stowed themselves away in 
their berths, leaving the vessel entirely to the two na- 
tives, Crosely and Sinbad, who immediately put her 
about and brought her safely back to the harbour again, 
where she remained till the following day. I questioned 
the blacks upon the subject, after I had heard of it; but 
they both hung down their heads and denied it, smiling 
and leering at each other at the same time, evidently 
afraid of betraying the secret which their white masters 
had enjoined them to keep; and I never could make 
them acknowledge it afterwards, although I promised to 
take no notice of it to the master. Crosely invariably 
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answered my questions with ‘‘ No, sir; no!” in a very 
expressive tone, and with a sly laugh at the end of it. 
The fact, however, did not admit of a doubt, as it was 
witnessed and related to me by several respectable per- 
sons; but it would not, under more doubtful authority, 
have been incredible to me, because I had already had 
evidences of their capacity in other-respects. It is also a 
singular fact, that they took it by turns alternately, when 


at Sydney, to remain on board the schooner, under the 
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secret instructions of the master, to see that the convict- 
sailor on board neither robbed the vessel himself, nor al- 
lowed any one else to do it when the master was on shore; 
and in no instance were they ever known to be unfaithful 
to their trust. 

The little vessel, however, was not destined long to be 
useful to us, for on her return from her second voyage to 
Newcastle, where she had taken in a cargo of Indian 
corn, she foundered at sea, and went down near the heads 
of the harbour of Port Stephens, and so suddenly that 
the crew had scarcely time to take to their boat, in which, 
after many perils, they arrived at the settlement. Neither 
of the natives were on board: one of them had remained 
at Port Stephens; and the other, in consequence of a foul 
wind, was dispatched by the master overland from New- 
castle with English letters, which had been forwarded 
from Sydney by a small vessel hired for the purpose of 
supplying us with provisions. ‘This vessel was also lost 
a few days before off Newcastle, and little was saved be- 
sides her crew and letters. The preservation of my letters 
under these successive disasters served to lighten, in some 
degree, the unpleasant intelligence of our losses; and as 
they were from my family in England, from whom I had 
been so long absent, my friend Sinbad was a truly welcome 
messenger. He delivered to me the precious packet about 
eleven o'clock at night, just as the news reached me of the 
loss of both the schooners; and he congratulated himself, 
in his own peculiar manner and language, upon his for-- 
tunate absence from the Balberook when she went down. 

In the midst of our toils and trials at Port Stephens, a 
circumstance took place in the month of June which I 
shall here narrate, with a few introductory observations, 
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It was formerly the custom of the government to grant 
licences to parties to cut timber in the unoccupied dis- 
tricts; and as cedar was the most valuable wood then 
known in the colony, persons in Sydney were in the habit 
of sending parties of men to every navigable river on the 
coast, before the country about it was known to any one 
else. The timber-cutting parties therefore were the first 
people who came in contact with the natives in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea; and as they were composed of con- 
victs and other people not remarkable either for huma- 
nity or honesty, the communication was not at all to the 
advantage of the poor natives, or subsequently to the 
settlers who succeeded those parties. 

In the first instance the natives generally show fear, 
and symptoms of hostility towards strangers occupying 
their country, although little difficulty is experienced in 
conciliating them, to those who are rightly disposed and 
take the proper steps to accomplish it. Previous to my 
occupation of the Company’s grant, several cedar-cutting 
parties had established themselves beyond the head of the 
two principal navigable rivers and their branches, which 
discharge themselves into the harbour at Port Stephens. 
On my arrival I learnt from the natives that one party 
was still at work at a considerable distance up the country, 
at the source of one of the rivers, called by the natives 
‘¢ Myall,” meaning, in their language, Stranger, or a place 
which they seldom or never frequent. I learned also, 
that the natives there were exceedingly hostile towards 
the white men, with whom they had once been upon good 
terms, and that acts of violence had been committed on 
both sides. One of the consequences was, that the na- 
tives inflicted vengeance upon almost every white man 
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they came in contact with, and as convicts were frequently 
running away from the penal settlement of Port 
M‘Quarie to Port Stephens, (a distance of about ninety 
miles,) numbers of them were intercepted by the natives 
and sometimes detained, whilst those who fell into their 
hands and escaped with life, were uniformly stripped of 
their clothes. 

I had not been long at Port Stephens before I became 
a witness of what was going on, as several of these run- 
away convicts soon arrived there in the most pitiable 
condition, naked, wounded, and nearly starved. They 
all told a similar tale; that no hostility was exhibited to- 
wards them by any other tribes than those inhabiting the 
coast about Cape Hawke and the river Myall, near both 
of which the timber-cutters were at work, and that the 
natives were exasperated in the highest degree against 
them. The convicts, who delivered themselves up to me 
at different periods, generally represented that they owed 
their lives to the women who interfered in their behalf. 

Soon after I arrived at Port Stephens the timber-cut- 
ting ceased, and the parties only remained there to saw up 
and clear away the timber which had been cut down. A 
superintendent of one of the parties up the Myall, who 
had only recently joined them, and who was a most re- 
spectable, although unfortunate settler, of the name of 
Pennington, came to Port Stephens in the month of June, 
for the purpose of informing me what had taken place 
between his men and the natives, and the causes of it; 
and also that he suspected four of his men of the murder 
of a native black boy named Tommy, about eight years 
of age, whom he had domesticated in his hut. I took his 
deposition, and immediately issued a warrant to apprehend 
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them. ‘Two of them were soon secured and brought to 
Port Stephens, where they underwent an examination, 
upon which evidence was produced of a nature sufficiently 
strong to warrant me in committing them for trial at Syd- 
ney. In the latter end of August I was summoned by 
the attorney-general to attend their trial. This was a 
sad interruption to all my plans and operations, and a 
serious inconvenience in every respect ; but as there were 
no means of avoiding it, I repaired the same evening on 
board a small vessel which the government had des- 
patched for me, and arrived at Sydney on the Ist of 
September. The trial of the offenders took place several 
days afterwards, when they were found guilty, upon the 
clearest evidence, of having murdered the poor boy with- 
out the slightest provocation. To accomplish this bar- 
barous act they enticed the lad to a lonely part of the 
river, where they strangled. him by a narrow slip of 
bark, called by the natives, ewrryjung, and then threw 
him into the water; having, as they afterwards confessed, 
put him out of the way to prevent his telling tales in his 
communications with the natives, with whom they were 
at variance. 

The disappearance of the boy in a sudden and mysteri- 
ous manner, excited Mr. Pennington’s suspicions that he 
had been unfairly disposed of by his men; but as any ex- 
pression of such an idea would have involved his own 
safety, in so remote and sequestered a situation, he re- 
mained silent until a proper opportunity offered itself for 
investigation. 

In a few days after the boy had disappeared, Mr. Pen- 
nington’s notice was attracted by the noisy contention 
of some cows opposite his hut, about something upon 
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which they appeared to be feeding: this proved, on ex- 
amination, to be the body of poor Tom, which the tide 
had floated up. Mr. Pennington having recognized the 
corpse had it buried; but did not dare to give a hint of 
his suspicions until he was able to get to Port Stephens, 
where he deposed to the facts before me. 

The order for the execution of the murderers was sus- 
pended by the governor for above six months after they 
were tried and found guilty, and their fate was afterwards 
involved in an event which occurred at Port Stephens, 
and which will be detailed in its proper place. 

Whilst I was at Sydney upon this trial, an opportunity 
occurred of sending home to my family and friends, by a 
private hand, a narrative of some of the principal events 
which had taken place from my arrival in the colony up 
to that period, intermixed with anecdotes of the natives, 
and with remarks upon their manners and customs, as far 
as I was then acquainted with them. The only apology 
which Ihave to offer for the introduction of it here, in 
the order in which it was transmitted home, is, that it 
was written on the spot, when the objects and their im- 
pressions were fresh in my memory. 


By 
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You will probably have heard, before this reaches Eng- 
land, that we had a favourable passage, and that our 
stock arrived well and in fine condition, with the loss only 
of eighteen sheep out of seven hundred and thirty. Our 
seven horses and twelve cows and bulls were landed in 
good order. This good fortune added much to the in- 
terest of the voyage, for though greatly favoured by the 
weather, no little anxiety was experienced in keeping the 
interior of our ark in order, to preserve the lives of our 
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precious cargo; you may therefore imagine that I felt in no 
small degree relieved when we anchored in Sydney Cove. 

To those who have never been on long voyages, it 1s not 
easy to describe the feelings on first seeing the land 
which you are destined to inhabit, after all the tossings 
and rollings you have suffered for many months on the 
dreary and trackless ocean. 

From the heads (adjoining the sea) of Port Jackson 
to Sydney, the distance is about seven miles: the land 
on both sides is composed of moderately elevated hills 
covered with wood. The sun shone brilliantly as we 
glided on towards the town ; the distant roll of the drum— 
to which the soldiers were marching from church—struck 
upon our ears; and the Garden of Eden, to our first 
parents, could not have been more enchanting than the 
scene was to me, heightened no doubt by the joyous 
feelings of a sea-worn prisoner, about to be liberated 
from his five months’ confinement. 

There had been no arrival at Sydney before us for 
three or four months. The inhabitants were, therefore, 
anxious for news. Parties of ladies and gentlemen were 
parading on the sides of the hills above us, greeting us 
every now and then, as we floated on; and as soon as we 
anchored, (which was on a Sunday,) we were boarded by 
numbers of apparently respectable people, asking for let- 
ters and news, as if we had contained the budget of the 
whole world. Ina short time I was on shore, pleased 
enough, you may imagine, with the firmness of my posi- 
tion on earth, and with the idea that I should be able 
to sit down to my dinner without lashing my chair to the 
table, or being so often reminded of the regions between 
which I had sometimes imagined myself suspended. 

Sydney, from the Cove, has the appearance of a con- 
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siderable town standing upon an eminence. The build- 
ings, streets, &c. do not in general remind a person of 
its recent origin; nor is there any deficiency of accommo- 
dation and comforts there more than in a country town in 
England. It is increasing very fast. The small houses that: 
the first settlers erected are every where giving way to 
larger structures of hewn stone, and warehouses of con- 
siderable magnitude are rising up near the water-side, 
indicating the prosperity of the merchants as well as the 
rapid increase of population. On every side of the 
town houses are being erected on new ground; steam-en- 
gines and distilleries are at work; so that in a short time a 
city will rise up in this new world equal to any thing 
out of Europe, and probably superior to any other which 
was ever created in the same space of time. 

The less I say of the society the better. As in all 
small communities there is a jostling of interests, and a 
contention for precedency and power, that generate par- 
ties, which are kept alive by unprincipled individuals, 
who having sprung from nothing, and having no charac- 
ters to lose, delight in reducing others to a level with 
themselves. Let it not, however, be supposed that I 
allude, exclusively, to those who have been involuntary 
exiles, some of whom, both in their dealings and general 
conduct, are highly respectable. The greater share, I 
believe, of the convertible property of the colony, rests 
with this class; and they therefore possess, in the various 
transactions of life, that degree of influence, both good 
and bad, which property may be supposed to give them 
in such a situation, and which too frequently renders 
them the objects of the envy and jealousy of certain of 
the voluntary exiles, whose principles and conduct leave 
them little to boast of in any state of society. 
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This country differs in some degree from the ideas I 
had of it from the representations made to me in Eng- 
land. It is not, in general, that picturesque and roman- 
tic country so much talked of there, although the scenery 
is sometimes very fine. A traveller may go many miles 
in a wood, even in the located districts, without seeing 
any traces of human habitations; and when he ap- 
proaches a settler’s place, he sees a house and a few 
_straggling buildings in the centre of fifty or a hundred 
acres of cleared, or, more generally, of partially cleared 
land, surrounded by an apparently interminable wood, or 
trees without underwood. Occasionally houses of more 
important consideration are met with, surrounded by farm 
and other buildings, as in England, and placed in fine 
situations, which command views beyond the surrounding 
woodland ; but there are not many of these above twenty 
miles from Sydney. There is seldom, if ever, any brush- 
wood to be seen. Where the soil is pretty good it is lightly 
timbered, occasionally resembling a gentleman’s park ; 
but the traveller soon loses this idea, from finding no 
mansion at the end of the scene. He plods on from park 
to park, as it were, all day, and rests at night, with his 
horse tethered beside him, near some pool of water. He 
then strikes a light, and makes a fire to boil his kettle and 
fry his bacon. If he can afford a tent with a pack-horse, 
he will of course have one; if not, a blanket and the hard 
ground are his bed and covering. If it rains he strips off 
a sheet of bark from the nearest tree, and lies under it 
secure from harm. Should he get wet, he rarely takes 
cold, or experiences any other than a momentary incon- 
venience on awaking in the morning. 

Since my arrival I have spent a good deal of my time 
in the woods, or bush, as it is called here. For the last 
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five months I have not entered or even seen a house of 
any kind. My habitation, when at home, has been a tent ; 
and of course it is no better when in the bush. I have 
now at this place about two hundred and thirty souls 
lodged in bark huts, till we can get better buildings con- 
structed; but in this climate they are comfortable enough 
for people who are not very fastidious. When I take an 
excursion in the bush, I am generally pretty well attend- 
ed, and never enjoy myself more than at such times. I 
have several pack-horses, with tents for myself and com- 
panions when I have any, and men sufficient to accom- 
pany us, if on an expedition of importance, and where 
difficulties in travelling are anticipated from rivers, rocky 
mountains, and creeks; and two or three natives always 
attend as guides and interpreters. We carry as many 
conveniences as we can; but we have only salt provi- 
sions, unless we kill a kangaroo, an emu, or a duck. The 
kangaroos are too subtle and shy for us to get near, and 
frequently the natives will return from their sporting ex- 
cursions without game, although they are as subtle as the 
game itself. The climate is so fine that we experience no 
inconvenience in travelling ; and the constant change of 
scenery in this part of the country, and the interest kept 
up in expectation of making discoveries at every step, 
render journeys: of this kind pleasant beyond descrip- 
tion. 

If we could get rid of two annoyances, and introduce 
two Kuropean enjoyments in lieu of them, this would be 
the most agreeable climate in the world. The exportation 
would be the musquitos and the locusts; (the latter inha- 
bit the trees in swarms, and during summer make the most 
disagreeable singing noise imaginable ;) the importation 
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would be your singing birds and cool streams. We have 
our singing birds too, but not like the nightingale or the 
blackbird. We have the thrush, very much like yours 
in plumage and note; and a bird, the concluding note of 
which is like the “jag, jug,” of the nightingale ; but they 
are shy singers. We have the magpie not unlike yours: 
it is the most constant singer, or rather whistler, of an 
agreeable nature, and particularly in the morning early. 
Parrots and parroquets, as well as black and white cocka- 
toos, are innumerable; and the crow is here, exactly as in 
Europe, with a similar “caw,” only rather hoarser and 
longer in its call. 

The game consists of quails in abundance, the kanga- 
roo, and emu. We have at this port great quantities of 
wild fowl, such as ducks, teal, &c. ; also pelicans, cranes, 
herons, native companions, black swans innumerable, 
and other more curious birds, which I can neither name 
nor describe. Fish also abound here, including turtle, 
oysters, craw-fish, crabs, eels, &c. I believe we can pro- 
duce every European fruit and vegetable in perfection, 
and most, if not all, of the tropical vegetables and fruits, 
more particularly in the neighbourhood of this port. 

I am now writing in the midst of winter, in my tent, 
with a fire in front of it. The sun has risen seven morn- 
ings at least out of ten without a cloud in the horizon, 
and has set the same. About four, P. m. it begins to feel 
cold, much the same as the shutting in of a very fine clear 
day in England, in November. The stars twinkle at 
night as in a frost, and the cold reminds you that a fire 
is necessary for your comfort. Notwithstanding this, I 
have not yet seen ice, although I am told that water has 
sometimes been very slightly incrusted during the night. 
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We are near the sea here, and consequently milder in 
winter and cooler in summer than if further from the 
coast, while at the distance of twenty miles I have seen 
ice as thick as a dollar. I have peas now in my garden, 
in blossom ; and the hills about my tent are bespangled 
with violets, and a delicate white flower that reminds me 
of the snow-drop: so you may judge what the climate 
must be. Still the weather in winter is cold enough to 
the feelings to remind us, occasionally, of your fine 
dry weather in March and November with a moderate 
east wind, though it more frequently has the mildness of 
May with a clear sun. Sometimes we have refreshing 
showers, or heavy rains, succeeded always by fine clear 
weather; and, as I have said before, seven days at least 
out of ten, exhibit ** the blue etherial sky”’ without a spot. 

I have now seen three seasons in this country—summer, 
autumn, and winter. The summer is a little too hot ; but 
I have felt more inconvenience from hot weather in Eng- 
land than here: it lasts longer in this country, but you 
are sooner cool after exertion, and less liable to be chilled. 
The weather in autumn and winter is truly delightful, 
neither too hot nor too cold. I am told that the spring is 
equally agreeable; and that, although the winters are so 
mild, still nature appears to undergo an invigorating 
change, as in colder regions. Animals lose their long 
coats; flowers spring up in the gardens and fields ; birds 
begin to sing more generally; and the trees, although 
evergreens, change their somewhat faded hue for the more 
refreshing green of spring. 

This settlement, which is called Port Stephens, lies 
about one hundred and twenty miles north of the town of 
Sydney by water, and by the present track about two 
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hundred from it by land. We hope soon to find a 
nearer road; but I never expect to reach Sydney with 
less travelling than a hundred and fifty miles. 

The harbour at Port Stephens is very capacious and 
beautiful: there is water enough to admit ships of the 
largest tonnage. From the entrance of the harbour to 
the place where I have formed this establishment, on the 
north shore, it is not less than eleven miles. I subjoin a 
bird’s eye view of it. 

The spot I have fixed upon for my house commands as 
fine views of wood and water as can be imagined: the 
scenery is quite Italian. As I am forming stations up the 
river Karuah, which is navigable about twenty-five miles 
from the harbour, my business will be performed in that 
quarter by means of boats, which will save much fatigue 
and jolting on horseback, besides making the excursions 
matter of pleasure as well as business; for in this climate 
nothing can be more delightful than water excursions, 
particularly when such fine scenery as we have about the 
river is constantly in view, varied at each turn of the river 
in a manner somewhat resembling the banks of the cele- 
brated Wye. 

The hills are every where clothed with wood to their 
summits, with eternal verdure beneath them, in their 
natural state, unaccompanied by brush or underwood, 
so that we are often reminded of gentlemen’s pleasure- 
grounds seen from a distance; but we look in vain for 
the comfortable porter’s lodge when we approach the soli- 
tary domain. “Ah! there’s the rub!” What is fine 
scenery, or all the beauties which these forests present in 
a state of nature, when deprived of the society of those 
so dear to me? I often repeat to myself the lines of 
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Alexander Selkirk: ‘‘I am monarch of all I survey,” &c. 
I fancy my feelings may be sometimes similar to his, 
though my situation is so very different. I seldom, how- 
ever, look long on the gloomy side of the picture. My 
time is fully occupied on matters of business which are 
congenial to my taste and habits, and I endeavour to lay 
hold of every passing event with a view of turning it 
either to pleasure or profit; and it is astonishing what a 
man may do, in such a situation, towards his own happi- 
ness and that of others, if he can command his feelings, 
and reason fairly on man and things around him. I am 
surrounded here by the very dregs of civilized society, 
from the most civilized country in the world, intermixed 
by another race of beings not civilized at all; so that be- 
tween these extremes and the respectable portion of man- 
kind that left England with me, I am in a good school 
for the study of my own species. I have at present about 
a hundred and fifty convicts and emancipists, besides 
about eighty souls brought from Kingland; and I trust I 
shall soon have a considerable accession to the different 
classes, as I could find employment for some hundreds if 
I had them. 

Our sheep and cattle are thriving very well, and we 
are constantly making additions to them by purchases 
and importations of sheep, which occupy, directly and in- 
directly, a very large proportion, and all the best of our 
hands. I have every reason to believe that this under- 
taking will be a flourishing one, provided I am well sup- 
ported. I cannot see any reason why it should not, for 
there are no individuals in the colony who have not 
succeeded in the same line, where their affairs have been 
conducted with common prudence and judgment. Many 
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failures, I know, have taken place ; but these have oc- 
curred to people who have begun and continued upon a 
plan not adapted to young colonists. People who come 
here generally imagine that they can do as in England. 
They take lodgings in Sydney, which is a most expensive 
place; linger there to make connexions which generally 
end, sooner or later, in mischief; and their money goes, 
they know not how. At last they fix upon a grant of 
land, and remove to it with inadequate means; and be- 
fore returns can be made, they have spent all their money. 
They then become disgusted and alarmed, mortgage their 
grants, and are at length disembarrassed of their little 
remains of property, by the connexion they lost so much 
valuable time in making at Sydney. 

When a person lands at Sydney it would be better for 
him to go to an inn, expensive as it is, and form no ac- 
quaintances of any kind till he has taken a little time to 
look about him. If he has a friend in the colony he can 
rely upon, it is fortunate for him; but if not, let him be 
cautious before he attempts to make one. He will soon 
learn, by enquiry, which of the settlers have more land 
than they can stock, and who are the most respectable of 
them. When he has ascertained these two things, let 
him purchase as many ewes as his means will enable him, 
before he attempts to settle, or even to select his land. 
Most of the latest settlers are always ready and anxious 
to receive sheep on their land, to feed and manage, upon 
their having one-third or one-fourth of the produce. Sup- 
pose they take one-third, the young settler has the other 
two-thirds, without a penny of expense to him; and he 
thus begins to increase his income in a greater degree 
than he could in any other way. Whilst he is selecting 
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his grant, his flocks and herds (for he may do the same 
with cattle) are increasing beyond his personal expendi- 
ture, if he is prudent. As soon as he has fixed upon the 
land for his farm, let him build himself a log or a bark 
house, which he-may do very cheaply, and make it very 
comfortable too. Then let him clear some land for culti- 
vation, make a stock-yard for his cattle, enclose’as large 
a paddock as he can for a horse or two and working oxen, 
and have some hurdles made for his sheep. He must 
also purchase a cart, plough, and set of harrows, at Syd- 
ney, where he can get them better adapted to his purposes 
than from England: then three oxen (if he can afford no 
more) and harness. With these, and other necessary 
articles, he must proceed to his grant; and until the 
enclosure alluded to is fenced off, or he becomes inti- 
mately acquainted with the country about his farm, he 
must tether the oxen during the night. When his hut is 
built,.and stock-yard and hurdles made, let him bring 
home his sheep and cattle, with their increase, that have 
been upon thirds, but not before, if he wishes to avoid 
trouble, vexation, and losses. By the time his grant is 
selected, his first crop of wheat harvested; and. the mea- 
sures pointed out effected, it may be eighteen months or 
two years. During this interval his sheep and cattle will 
have increased ; .he will have had some return, from the 
sale of wool, without any advances but the prime cost of 
his sheep; and he will probably, in point of property, be 
as good a man then as when he landed. Upon this plan, 
success is certain and comparatively easy, if his land be 
good and well chosen. But the young settler must take 
care not to spend too much in clearing for cultivation, 
before the increase. of his flocks justify it; for it is here 
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that he must look for his most certain returns. Cattle 
will soon be sold for their skins; and the production of 
grain, much beyond his own consumption, will only an- 
swer to a capitalist who can afford to hold it for a market, 
unless the population at Sydney should increase consider- 
ably. The soil of Australia is generally poor: some rich 
patches are found on the banks of rivers and in more dis- 
tant parts of the coast-line. These will pay to cultivate 
for a market, if one exist within a reasonable distance. 
Both the soil and the climate, however, as far as I have 
yet seen, appear favourable to fine wool, which I think 
will ever be the staple article of New South Wales. This 
wool is the only production from the soil that can render 
it a flourishing country ; and as the fine climate renders 
it a healthy and an agreeable one to inhabit, there is no 
doubt but that population will increase in proportion to 
the quantity and quality of the soil that may be found in 
situations which offer facilities for transporting its pro- 
ductions to a remunerating market. 

Let not those who wish to proceed to Australia deceive 
themselves in regard to its soil and agricultural produc- 
tions. They must look to exportable articles for an in- 
come; and they will not find them either in flesh, timber, 
or grain. The population will not be sufficiently dense, 
for many years to come, to create a home market worth 
the attention of settlers behind the mountains so far dis- 
tant from the metropolis, Sydney ; and the mere slip of 
country which lies between the mountains and the coast, 
and within distance of a market, contains but little, com- 
paratively, worth cultivating for grain; and even this is 
already occupied. Fine wool must command the settler’s 
attention, as the only exportable commodity from _ his 
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domain, for many years to come; and if he entertains 
other views than this, he had better stay at home. 

Much has been said of venomous reptiles here. I be- 
lieve they are not more common than in England. There 
are black and yellow snakes, whose stings are said to 
cause death; but accidents are seldom heard of: and I 
think there is no greater liability to danger than from 
English adders and vipers. I have seen and killed seve- 
ral, and imagine they would, like the vipers at home, 
sting if stamped upon; but they endeavour to get away 
from you, as any snake would in other places. One of 
our shepherds found a snake in his bed, which was sup- 
posed to have been attracted there by the warmth of his. 
body, when sleeping on the ground under a tent. It 
did not attempt to sting him, and he killed it on the 
spot. : 
The wild dog, which is a kind of small wolf, is the 
largest carniverous animal known in Australia. ‘They 
are, however, more of the dog than the wolf, as has been 
proved by the breed becoming intermixed, in some in- 
stances, with the European dogs that generally accom- 
pany the natives in the woods. The only mischief this 
animal has been accused of, is that of taking young lambs, 
and biting sheep, as dogs have often been known to do in 
- England. 

The natives are a mild and harmless race of savages ; 
and where any mischief has been done by them, the 
cause has generally arisen, I believe, in bad treatment by 
their white neighbours. Short as my residence has been 
here, I have, perhaps, had more intercourse with these 
people, and more favourable opportunities of seeing what 
they really are, than any other person in the colony. My 
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object has always been to conciliate them, to give them 
an interest in cultivating our friendship, and to afford 
them protection against any injuries or insults from the 
people on this establishment, or elsewhere, within my 
jurisdiction. They have usually been treated, in distant 
parts of the colony, as if they had been dogs, and shot by 
convict-servants, at a distance from — * the most 
trifling causes. There has, perhaps, been more of this 
done near to this settlement, and on the banks of the two 
rivers which empty themselves into this harbour, than in 
any other part of the colony ; and it has arisen from the 
speculators in timber, who formerly obtained licences 
from the governor to cut cedar and blue gum-wood for 
exportation, upon land not located. 

The natives complained to me frequently, that ‘ white 
pellow’’ (white fellows) shot their relations and friends ; 
and showed me many orphans, whose parents had fallen 
by the hands of white men, near this spot. They pointed 
out one white man, on his coming to beg some provisions 
for his party up the river Karuah, who, they said, had 
killed ten; and the wretch did not deny it, but said he 
would kill them whenever he could. It was well for him 
that he had no white man to depose to the facts, or I 
would have had him off to jail at once. Having, from 
my first landing here, done every thing I could to prove 
to these poor natives that I intended to be their friend 
and protector, a growing confidence has been the conse- 
quence between us; till at length it has, from varlous 
circumstances, settled into a firm belief that I am, in 
reality, what I promised to be to them. The following 
circumstances will serve to show how it has been brought 
about, and throw more light upon their character than 
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any thing, perhaps, that has been said of them before. 
No person in this colony, has, I believe, ever had the 
same advantages for forming a correct judgment of the 
natives as myself, arising from my insulated situation, my 
authority as a magistrate, and the means at my dis- 
posal of e oying and feeding them. It is possible, 
howev ae. I think and hope it improbable, that 
csc neces may occur to interrupt our good under- 
standing ; for they are savages in the common acceptation 
of the term, although they exhibit stronger traits of na- 
tural gentleness and good feeling towards their white 
brethren, and towards each other,. than people under that 
denomination are generally found to do. It is impossible 
for me to relate one half the anecdotes between the na- 
tives and myself at this place. I will, however, detail as 
many as I can, in order to show what they are; and if I 
am too tedious, the interest I take in them must plead 
my excuse. | 

During a short residence at Port Stephens, in the 
month of January, and before I returned to the neigh- 
bourhood of Sydney to bring the establishment hither, I 
was visited by a considerable tribe of the natives, who 
were very friendly and desirous of further acquaintance. 
I encouraged this disposition, by giving them such food 
as we had, and also some tobacco, of which they are ex- 
cessively fond. I presented to each man a tomahawk, 
(or mago, as they call it,) which they prize above all 
things. They are exceedingly fond of biscuit, bread, or 
flour, which they knead and bake in the ashes, in the 
same manner as they see our people do it; but the article 
of food which appears most delicious to them, is the 
boiled meal of Indian corn; and next to it the corn 
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roasted in the ashes, like chestnuts: of sugar too they are 
inordinately fond, as well as of every thing sweet. One of 
their greatest treats is to get an Indian bag that has had 
sugar in it: this they cut into pieces and boil in water. 
They drink this liquor till they sometimes become in- 
toxicated, and till they are fairly blown out, like an ox 
in clover, and can take no more. me 

_ Having, before I went to Sydney, diccoveretlilfhiose 
things which were most to their taste, I took care to be 
well provided with them on my return here. Before I left 
Port Stephens, I intimated to them that I should soon 
return in a “corbon” (large) ship, with a “ murry” 
(great) plenty of white people, and murry tousand things 
for them to eat. Upon this they set up a great shout, 
and expressed the same boisterous pleasure that school- 
boys do when a holiday, or any very agreeable treat 1s 
promised by the master. They promised to get me 
‘¢murry tousand bark.” ‘Oh! plenty bark, massa.” 
“‘ Plenty black pellow, massa: get plenty bark.” <‘'T'ree, 
pour, pive nangry” (three, four, five days) make plenty 
bark for white pellow, massa.” ‘ You come back 
toon ?” ‘* We look out for corbon ship on corbon 
water,” (the sea.) ‘* We tee, (see,) massa.” ‘‘ We look 
out.” ‘We get it bark.” After this they chattered 
among themselves, laughed incessantly, and appeared 
overjoyed at what was to come. I then-gave them a 
sugar-bag with some sugar, and an iron pot to boil it in. 
They bore these off in triumph to their camp, a few rods 
only from my tent; and when their mess was prepared, 
they sent to inform me that they wished to have a corro- 
bery (dance) if I would allow it. As soon as I signified 
to them that they might do what they pleased, they made 
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an immense fire of dried wood, and set their pot of sugar- 
bag by the side of it. I observed them all to retire to 
their camp for a short time; and when they returned, 
they had figured different parts of their bodies with pipe- 
clay, in_a very curious and even handsome manner. 
They had chalked straight lines from the ankle up the 
outside of the thigh, which made them appear, by fire- 
light, as if they had hussar pantaloons on. Their faces 
had been rubbed with red earth, like ochre; and their 
breasts chalked with serpentine lines, interspersed with 
dots, &c.. They were perfectly naked, as they always 
are; and in this state they began to corrobery, or dance. 
A man with a woman or two act as musicians, by strik- 
ing two sticks together, and singing or bawling a song, 
which I cannot well describe to you: it is chiefly in half 
tones, extending sometimes very high and loud, and then 
descending so low as almost to sink to nothing. The 
dance is exceedingly amusing, but the movement of the 
_ limbs is such as no European could perform: it is more 
like the limbs of a pasteboard harlequin, when set in 
motion by a string, than any thing else I can think of. 
They sometimes change places from apparently indis- 
criminate positions, and then fall off in pairs; and after 
this return, with increasing ardour, in a phalanx of four 
and five deep, keeping up the harlequin-like motion alto- 
gether in the best time possible, and making a noise with 
their lips like “‘ proo, proo, proo;’’ which changes -suc- 
cessively to grunting, like the kangaroo, of which it 
‘is an imitation, and not much unlike that of a pig. Their 
eyes were all turned towards me; and when I laughed 
and appeared much pleased, they quickened their motion 
in. phalanx, and raised the grunting in proportion, till 
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they were tired; and in an instant they turned their 
backs and disunited, with a loud shout, which gradually 
turned into a hearty laugh. ‘* Dat murry (very) goot, 
massa.” ‘* You like it ?” says one fellow. “Yes,” said 
I, “very much.” ‘“ Dat belonging to mis 4 says 
another. “Well, massa,” said a third, “ we rink little 
now, you know.’’ > “ Black pellow murry dry.” “ Den 
more ‘corrobery, you know.” “ You like it, massa?” 
‘You like him, black pellow?” “ You gib (give) 
him corn meal; moak, (smoke, meaning tobacco ;) 
tomahawk. Murry tousand tings, you know.” ‘ Dat 
(I) bring massa pish (fish) when urokah jump up,” 
(the sun rises,) ‘and corbon oysters.”  “* Dat set 
down black camp, you know.” “ Bale dat leabe (leave) 
Port Teebid.” ‘Dat belonging to massa, now.”  “ All 
black pellow belonging to massa now, you know.” 

After this, to me very interesting aud amusing collo- 
quy, they corroberied again and again, till in pity to 
them, I was obliged to tell them to leave off and not tire 
themselves too much, and that I would join them again 
soon. At this time I had about thirty men, women, 
and children, about me. During the corroberry, I ob- 
served the gins (women or wives) standing in a circle by 
themselves, practising a curious kind of motion with their 
legs. The fleshy parts of their legs are brought sharply 
into contact, and they contrive to produce by it a sound 
almost like a pair of clappers which are used to frighten 
birds from a garden, only not so loud. On enquiring 
why they did not corrobery with the men, I could get no 
answer, only that they never did. 

When the promised brig (corbon ship) arrived, which 
brought us here, after I had left them, they were the 
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first to give notice of her when she hove in sight. "They — 
told me that they should look out, and so they did; but 
on my landing I found my sable friends had multiplied 
greatly, and to no less a number than one hundred and 
fifty of both sexes, and of all ages and sizes. They 
painted ee most gaily to receive us, and showed 
great joy when I arrived. Our people were struck with 
astonishment at their numbers and appearance, for in 
that part of the colony where they had been residing 
they had never seen one. A corroberry was repeated at 
night round a blazing fire. In these cases, their painted 
bodies, white teeth, shock heads: of hair; their wild and 
savage appearance, with the reflection of the fire in a 
dark night, would have formed a terrific spectacle to any 
person coming suddenly and unexpectedly upon them. 
They are, however, one of the best-natured people in the 
world, and would never hurt a white man if treated with 
civility and kindness. I would trust myself any where 
with them; and with my own blacks by my side, as I 
call them, I should feel myself safe against any enemy I 
could meet with in the bush. They are excellent shots, 
and I have often lent them a musket to shoot kangaroos, 
when it has always been taken care of and safely re- 
turned. ) 

When away from this settlement, they appear to have 
no fixed place of residence, although they have a district 
of country which they call theirs, and in some part of 
which they are always to be found. They have not, as 
far as I can learn, any king or chief. They have some 
customs and ceremonies common to all tribes, and they 
meet in large bodies to inflict punishment on members 
who offend against certain rules; but I cannot discover 
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the authority that calls them together to judge of the 
measure of punishment, or the regulator of the ceremo- 
nies, and I have met with no person in the colony who | 
could inform me on these points. I never heard but of 
one punishment, which is, I believe, inflicted for all 
offences. It consists in the culprit standing, for a certain 
time, to defend himself against the spears which any of 
the assembled multitude think proper to hurl at him. 
He has a small target, called a carrillé, made of thick 
bark, hardened by the fire, and generally proof against 
a spear. It is in this form, 


two feet and a half long, by fifteen inches wide; and the 
offender protects himself so dexterously by it, as seldom 
to receive any injury, although instances have occurred of 
persons being killed. Their limbs and muscles are so 
pliable, that they can cover themselves by this shield. 
One of my best blacks had stolen another man’s gin, (a 
great crime in their eyes,) and he was ordered to stand 
the ordeal on the opposite shore. I took him over in 
my boat, in order to see the “ pight,” as they call it; and 
I thought I should have dived into the secret of their 
government, but I could learn little that was new 
from them. There were vast quantities of men assem- 
bled to see it: as the man aggrieved, however, did not 
appear to throw the first spear, no punishment took 
place, and my champion and I came back as we went. 
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I endeavoured to persuade him not to go; but he held it 
a point of honour to appear, and signified that he should 
be considered as a coward, and branded as such, if he 
did not present himself. His target was beautifully 
made, and ornamented with pipe-clay and red ochre. 
The ground was white, and quartered with red lines, 
with a red margin. He held it up several times, and 
flourished it in the boat, saying to me: “ You no pear, 
(fear,) massa, black pellow no hit me. I no pear; I look 
out; I take care; I top pear, (I stop spear;) I tee him; I 
catch him, massa. Bael me (I don’t) care.” The word 
bael means no, not, or any negative: they frequently say, 
‘* Bael we like it;” “ Bael dat good;” “ Bael me go 
dere.” But I said: “You should not have carried 
Mary away from her husband.” “Bael dat, massa,” 
he very sharply answered; “Mary come me. Dat hus- 
band murry bad man: he waddy (beat) Mary. Mary no 
like it, so it leabe it. Dat pellow no goot, massa.” 
When one tribe or district of natives either receives, or 
supposes it receives, some injury from another, a chal- 
lenge is sent, but from what authority, or of what kind, 
no one appears to know. If I enquire, they either do 
not know, or they will not inform me. They meet on an 
appointed day: at first, a good deal of parley takes place, 
in tones of defiance: they menace each other with their 
spears, and by flourishing their short clubs, (waddys,) 
stamping with their feet; they then retire again, then 
come to close quarters, pushing each other about, tones 
of defiance becoming more violent, till at last they are 
worked up to a state of fury, like demons, calling or 
bawling out, “ Wor, wor,” (burring and dwelling upon 
the *,) and fall to with their waddys upon each other’s 
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heads, which are voluntarily held forward to receive alter- 
nately blows that would fell an ox, till one or more falls, 
or is disabled, which occasions a terrible shout or yell in 
token of victory. After some hard fighting, they some- 
times retire a little, flourish their clubs in the air, with 
loud menacing tones and violent gestures; they then fall 
to again till they are tired, when they quietly disperse 
with their heads broken and bleeding: they seldom kill 
each other. The spears are not always used upon such 
occasions, although they carry them to the fight, and 
manceuvre with them. Their skulls are generally found 
to be much thicker than those of Europeans; were this not 
the case, they would be crushed in by the first blow from 
such a weapon as their waddy is: it is formed like a 
large kitchen poker, and nearly as heavy, only much 
shorter in the handle. The iron-bark wood, of which it 
is made, is very hard, and nearly as heavy asiron. When 
a poor gin offends her sable lord, he taps her over the 
head with this weapon in no very gentle manner. On 
our first coming here, several instances occurred in our 
sight of the use of this waddy upon their wives. I trust 
I have put a stop to it; for finding that I have a com- 
plete ascendancy over them, they have been given to 
understand that this treatment of their gins is disagree- 
able to white men, and will not be permitted, since which 
I have not heard of an instance of such abuse. One 
blow with this weapon, as they give it, would lay an Kuro- 
pean low, never to rise again. When the woman sees 
the blow coming, she sometimes holds her head quietly 
to receive it, much like Punch and his wife in the pup- 
pet-shows; but she screams violently, and cries much, 
after it has been inflicted. I have seen but few gins 
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here whose heads do not bear the marks of the most 
dreadful violence of this kind. The skull is frequently 
indented in several places. These poor creatures are made 
to do all the drudgery, as is always the case amongst a 
rude and savage people. They carry the wood for fires, 
make the nets for fishing, and carry every thing else that 
they move about with, except their instruments of war. 
They make string out of bark with astonishing facility, 
and as good as you can get in England, by twisting and 
rolling it in a curious manner with the palm of the hand 
on the thigh. With this they make nets larger than a 
cabbage-net, of curious workmanship. The meshes are 
almost as small as for a purse, but there is not, I believe, 
a knot in them any where, except at the beginning and 
finishing. These nets are slung by a string round their 
forehead, and hang down their backs, and are used like a 
work-bag or reticule. They contain all the articles they 
carry about with them, such as fishing-hooks made from 
oyster or pearl shells, broken shells, or pieces of glass, when 
they can get them, to scrape the spears to a thin and 
sharp point, with prepared bark for string, gum for glu- 
ing different parts of their war and fishing spears, and 
sometimes oysters and fish when they move from the 
shore to the interior. With the net thus filled, and fre- 
quently a child astride on the shoulders, they move off 
with the men, generally in partics, not because they are 
better in any other place, but from the love of change, 
I believe. Their food consists of fish when near the 
coasts, but when in the woods, of oppossums, bandicoots, 
and almost any animal they can catch, and also a kind of 
grub which they find in decayed wood; sometimes they 
spear a kangaroo. 
F 2 
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They roast all the fish and animals on the ashes, skin 
and all, just as they catch them. When it is pretty well 
done, they divide it amongst themselves by tearing it 
with their teeth and fingers; and, excepting the bones, 
they devour every part, including the entrails. 

They are remarkably fond of their children, and when 
the parents die, the children are adopted by the unmarried 
men and women, and taken the greatest care of. They 
are exceedingly kind and generous towards each other: 
if I give tobacco or any thing else to any man, it is di- 
vided with the first he meets without being asked for it. 
They go up the largest and tallest trees with great facility, 
by means of notches made with their tomahawks, to cut 
opossums out of them, or to procure wild honey, which is 
deposited there by a small bee, not larger than a com- 
mon fly. 

Their quickness is astonishing, and they throw the 
spear at the distance of forty yards with the greatest pre- 
cision and force. I have frequently seen them kill birds, 
either by throwing stones from the hand, or by spears. 
They sleep before their fires frequently in a circle, with 
their heads upon each other’s hips, without any covering 
in summer; but in winter, or rainy weather, they cut 
large sheets of bark, which they either sleep under, or 
set up in the shape of a half cone, supported by sticks at 
. different angles. This is all they require, and so long as 
they are constantly wandering, it is the best and most 
simple plan they could pursue in such a climate as this. 
There is no chance of giving them, or at any rate, those 
of the present generation, settled habits; and unless they 
could be independent of the abuses, and free from the 
acquired vices of white men, they are better off and hap- 
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pier as they are. They are a cheerful, merry, and good- 
natured people, and very honest into the bargain. They 
will take letters or parcels from hence to Newcastle, (about 
forty miles,) for Sydney. They would as soon part with 
their lives, as a letter or parcel with which they are en- 
trusted, upon the safe delivery of which you may there- 
fore certainly calculate; but as they are great gossips, 
they will occasionally stop with their neighbours if they 
fall in with them, unless they are tied to return by an 
appointed time. 

I will here tell you a story relating to myself and the 
natives, although I must confess there is rather more in 
it of myself than of them. ; 

When I left this place for Sydney five months ago, 
I went in a large open boat belonging to government to 
Newcastle: we were wind-bound as soon as we got out 
of the harbour, and obliged to land in a small bay, and 
stay there all night. Before we approached, a body of 
natives appeared, and held up a quantity of fish as an 
Invitation to join them. As soon as they saw our inten- 
tion, they came into the water, and assisted to draw the 
boat ashore. My tobacco passed current, and we were 
friends in an instant: they took my portmanteau on their 
heads, and in a few minutes I was seated on my luggage 
amidst twenty or thirty of them, at a little distance from 
the place where they were roasting their fish. Being 
always well informed of all passing events in the bush, 
they knew who I was. . 

(Juestions were then put to me: “ You come Port 
Teebens, massa?” “You make corbon house there?” 
“You gib black pellow ommina, (corn meal,) bacca, 
(tobacco,) bisket, and murry tousand tings?” I answer- 
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ed, ‘“‘ Yes.” They raised a shout of pleasure, and said: 
** Dat go tit (sit) down with you; dat get it plenty bark; 
murry tousand bark, massa.’’ I readily agreed to this, 
for bark was what I wanted, to build huts with, and they 
knew it. ‘* You patter (eat) pish, massa?” said one. 
““ Yes,” said I, “ and you must roast me one as you 
patter it.” He instantly took a fine mullet from a lot 
that was on the ground near him, and carried it towards 
the fire. Recollecting myself a little, I requested my 
servant William to follow him, and to see that the inside 
was taken out. He, however, found the black man 
cleaning it at the sea, and it was then brought to the fire. 
After waiting a long time for my fish, I got rather impa- 
tient, and sent William to see for it. He returned laugh- 
ing, and said I must still wait, for it was roasting before 
the fire on two forked sticks; while another, which Wil- 
liam had privately ordered for himself, was on the ashes. 
‘“‘ What is that for?” said William. ‘ Dat belonging 
corbon massa,” pointing to the one roasting; ‘* Dat be- 
longing a you,” pointing to the other on the ashes. The 
fish was brought when cooked, and I made a hearty meal 
of it, while sitting surrounded by the whole tribe, one 
of whom, unasked, occasionally brushed the musquitoes 
from my coat. I was obliged to stay all night, and had no 
blanket to cover me; but in this fine climate, and particu- 
larly in the summer, when no rain falls, this was no hard- 
ship. The poor natives, assisted by William, soon made 
me one of their gunyers, (bark huts,) and I slept as well in 
it as if I had been in a palace; perhaps much better. 

In the morning the wind was still foul, but I was de- 
termined to get to Newcastle that day at all events, to save 
the Sydney Packet, as I had business of importance on 
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hand. I started early in the morning to go by land, as I 
supposed twenty-five miles, chiefly by the beach. My 
companions were a corporal and four privates of the 57th 
regiment ; a runaway convict from Port Macquarie, (who 
had come two hundred miles across the country by a cir- 
cuitous route, and given himself up, stripped, half starved, 
and speared by the natives afar off;) two blacks, who 
carried my portmanteau and carpet-bag on their heads; 
and my servant William. After travelling about ten 
miles we stopped to breakfast, and to my great surprise, 
I found my companions had no provisions; and I had 
only half a tin of preserved meat, a small quantity of 
bread, and about half a pint of rum. I gave all a share 
at breakfast, and we set off, hoping to be at Newcastle to 
dinner; but in this we were disappointed, for instead of 
twenty-five miles it turned out to be nearer forty-five, 
and over a sandy beach, in which we sunk, at every step, 
above the soles of our shoes. At the end of twenty- 
five miles, I divided the remainder of my provisions with 
my fellow-travellers ; so that we were all upon an equal 
footing, as to food, during the rest of the journey. We 
had still fifteen or twenty miles to travel; and I had 
sprained one of the back sinews of my left leg, which 
occasioned me much pain and inconvenience. We walked 
till it was dark, and had many miles to go after that. At 
length the soldiers became tired, and said they could go 
no further; and my servant William joined with them 
in urging the necessity of stopping all night on the shore. 
At this time rain was coming on: it was very dark, and 
the wind blew hard. The fatigue and pain I felt from 
my lameness was so great that I longed to sit down; but 
_ still I determined to proceed. 
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_ The country near the beach was a sand-bank for many 
miles. We found neither tree nor bush to shelter a tra- 
veller ; we had no covering to protect us from the rain 
and wind; and I had been wet to the knees for hours, 
by walking too near the surf in order to avoid the soft 
sand, which was dreadfully fatiguing. Added to all this, 
we had no provisions. I did not wish to control any one 
in such a case; but to the solicitations for stopping I 
answered, that if my limbs would support my body, they 
should carry me to Newcastle that evening, provided my 
two blacks would accompany me to show the road. My 
white friends said no more, except one soldier, who cursed 
and swore for some. miles, because the corporal would 
follow me. 

At length we arrived at the Coal River, opposite the 
town, where we were obliged to wait a quarter of an hour 
till the pilot’s boat came across the river for us. We fired 
three shots before we could bring the boat, and in the 
mean while rested ourselves on a log of wood. Never 
was rest so sweet, so welcome tome, as then! But when 
I endeavoured to move to the boat, my limbs refused 
their office. My faithful blacks and William assisted me 
to it, and also from it to the shore, from which I hobbled, 
by their assistance, to the inn. It rained tremendously 
during the whole night, and the greater part of the next 
day ; so that, had I yielded to the wishes of others, foolish 
at that time as I thought they were, I should probably, 
in my situation, have lost my life. As it was, I did not, 
for more than a month, fully regain my usual health and 
strength, or recover from my lameness. This day’s journey 
had lasted from half-past six in the morning till eight at 
night, with scarcely any rest during those hours. 
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The black men behaved admirably : they were cheerful 
all the way, with their burdens on their heads, although 
they were also very tired. Just before arriving at a pool 
of water, which they only could find in this sandy desert, 
I observed them always to quicken their pace, and leave 
us all behind. They would call out, “ Corbon water; 


? 


budgeree (good) water here, massa ;’’ and as soon as they 


reached it, their heads were instantly in the pool, drink- 
ing like fish. When they had taken their draught, they 
left us ; and before we had finished ours, they were regu- 
larly sound asleep on the ground. I shook and awoke 
them, and off they went again with us, as pleasantly as 
before. I regaled them at Newcastle with every thing 
they wished for, and they took a letter safely back to 
Port Stephens for me. * 

On my return a month afterwards, the same natives 
met me here, and we shook hands most cordially and 
talked of our toils and travels. They observed, ‘it was 
much too far without nangry, (sleep, rest, or night.) 


* On ordering them a loaf of bread each, the wife of the innkeeper re- 
marked that she did not keep bread for such people. I repeated my request, 
observing that if she was paid for the bread, it could signify little to her 
who consumed it. It was then supplied; and, in the morning, an officer 
under government, Mr. Busby, and myself, were furnished by this civilized 
white woman with bread of such a quality for breakfast as we could not eat. 
On my complaining, I was cavalierly informed that I had ordered all her best 
bread for the blacks last night. This I afterwards discovered to be untrue. 
I wonder how many meals of fish this white lady had been supplied with 
by the good-natured blacks, whom she thus affected to despise. Another 
individual, a settler, once observed to my nephew, Mr. J. G. Dawson, that 
he was greatly annoyed by the blacks ; and he had once entertained an idea 
of laying poison for them, the same as for rats. This feeling, with regard to 
the natives, was not, I believe, confined to him, as the acts of some of the 
settlers will testify. 
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‘“‘ Bael dat budgeree, massa.”’ ‘* Bael dat do white pellow 
good.” ‘Too much moroo (walking) no good.” ‘* Dat 
make him (you) boy, (die,) massa. Black pellow like it 
nangry on beach always, when moroo coal ribber.” 
These two men are often here, and we always acknow- 
ledge each other as fellow-travellers, with much_plea- 
santry on both sides. | 

In speaking of their customs, I ought to have said, 
that when any of their relations die, they show respect 
for their memories by plastering their heads and faces 
all over with pipe-clay, which remains till it falls off of 
itself. The gins also burn the front of the thigh severely, 
and bind the wound up with thin strips of bark. This is 
putting themselves in mourning. We put on black; 
they put on white: so that it is black and white in both 
cases. I have frequently seen this; and on inquiring 
who is dead, I am always answered, in a mournful tone 
of voice, ‘‘ Dat pather (father) belonging me.” ‘‘ Dat pic- 
caninny (child) belonging to parden or mammee.” When 
they are sick, and you ask what is the matter with them, 
they answer, ‘“‘ Oh! dat dable, dable;” which means that 
the devil or some evil spirit has visited them. 

I cannot learn, precisely, whether they worship any 
God or not; but they are firm in their belief that their 
dead friends go to another country; and that they are 
turned into white men, and return here again. This is, 
as near as can be, the doctrine of transmigration. The 
idea must either be original with them, or else arises from 
some former vague notion concerning a resurrection, which 
has grown into its present shape since the Europeans 
came amongst them. The present race can give no fur- 
ther account of its origin than I can. 
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They have no idea of numbers beyond five, which are 
reckoned by the fingers. When they wish to express a 
number, they hold up so many fingers : beyond five they 
say, ‘“‘murry tousand,” (many thousands.) 

They are excessively fond of any part of the dress of 
white people. Sometimes I see them with an old hat on: 
sometimes with a pair of old shoes, or only one: frequent- 
ly with an old jacket and hat, without trowsers: or, in 
short, with any garment, or piece of a garment, that they 
can get. You may imagine how much laughter is excited 
amongst us, at times, by these grotesque-looking figures. 

_ One of the highest honours that can be conferred on 
them is to make them constables, and to give them a staff. 
That the honour may not be too cheap, I have made 
only two. They never appear but with their staves of 
office under their arms, and it is beyond measure ridicu- 
lous to observe the consequence they assume amongst their 
own people. 

Hear a conversation which one of my sable policemen, 
alias ‘* black guard,” held with me some time since. 
«¢ Massa, pose black pellow crammer (steal,) den I ketch 
it you know. Pose dat go in bush; I look out; I find 
it; I bring it back; I murry cooler (angry); I gib it 
waddy, (club,) and put it in watch-house you know; I 
make it know what he *bout; dat no crammer ’gain massa; 
bael I like anoder black pellow. _ I tit down (stay) here 
always; dis my place; you my massa, you know; I make 
black pellow work; I make it work; he no gammon me, 
massa.” 

Soon after this harangue the doctor was going from our 
camp to the village which is called by its native name, 
Carrabean. It was nearly dark, and Mr. Heppie, the 
black constable, (for that is his name,) called out in a 
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thundering voice, “* who come dare?” <‘‘ A friend,” was 
the answer. ‘“ O, murry goot,” says Mr. Heppie. 
“* Pose dat black pellow, I taid, dable what he do dare ? 
Why for he leabe black camp when dark? tit (sit) down. 
Den I put it in watch-house you know, and take it massa 
when urokah (sun) jump up.” ‘ That is very right, Hep- 
pie,’ was the answer, with a hearty laugh at the end 
of it. 

Some weeks ago I went about fifty miles in my boat up 
a river discharging itself into this harbour, called the 
Myall, for the purpose of taking the examination of a 
witness against four men, who on the 8th of March had 
wantonly killed a native black boy on the banks of the 
river, and also with a view to ascertain the nature of the 
country about the river. 

The men had been sent there by a person cutting ce- 
dar, under a government license, as I have before de- 
scribed. The overseer, Mr. Pennington, had sworn to 
certain facts before me, upon which I issued a warrant 
against the men. ‘Two were apprehended and committed 
to jail by me, and the attorney-general committed the 
others at Sydney. 

Having arranged to proceed on my journey, I was 
rowed up the river by five natives, accompanied by the 
overseer above named, by Mr. H. T. Ebsworth, of this 
establishment, and a convict servant. My boat’s crew 
knew well upon what errand I was going, for during the 
examination of the prisoners they and many other natives 
loitered about the tent, seemingly with much satisfaction 
at seeing the prisoners in charge of the soldiers and con- 
stables, and they put many pertinent questions to me on 
the subject as soon as they were sent off. 

We started from this place about 4 p.m. and we 
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rowed about ten miles, when I proposed to stop and sleep 
on the banks of the river. When we were looking out 
for a good spot, the blacks observed a light at some dis- 
tance on the opposite shore. ‘ Black pellow pire,” said 
one of the natives. ‘‘ Let us gothere,” saidI. ‘ Bael 
I go there, massa,” he answered. ‘* Very. well,” said I, 
“ take me where you please then. But why will you not 
go to your countrymen there?” ‘* Dey no good, massa; 
was the reply. Soon after this we heard a 


? 


bael we go,’ 
loud talking and laughing, and as we approached nearer, 
my men discovered, by the tones of the distant voices, 
that they were friends. <‘ Dat good, massa,” they called 
out: *‘ we go dare. We get it fire-stick (fire-brand) to 
make fire when we nangry,”’ (sleep.) 

They accordingly rowed directly to the spot; and as we 
approached the sandy bank, we saw a groupe of men, 
women, and children squatted before a blazing fire, which 
had a very curious effect by night. 

As soon as they heard the boat they called to us, and 
recognizing the voices of our boat’s crew, the men met us 
instantly in the water, up to their knees, to draw the boat 
ashore. I did not get out of the boat; but as soon as 
they saw me they gave me a hearty greeting. Their 
having seen me at Port Stephens, and tasted my Indian 
corn-meal and tobacco, was sufficient passport. I greeted 
them in return, and gave them tobacco, which seemed, as 
it always does, to possess an almost supernatural charm 
with them. They promised to visit my camp in the morn- 
ing, on the opposite banks, about half a mile from them, 
(where our crew proposed to nangry,) and to catch us 
some fish for breakfast. Before I was out of my tent in 
the morning, I heard their voices ; true to their promise, 
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they had brought some fish, and in return I gave them 
corn-meal for breakfast. They sat, or rather squatted 
before my fire, and appeared delighted beyond measure 
at the attention I paid them. 

While breakfast was preparing, I played several tunes 
on an octave flute, to which they beat time with their 
heads and bodies, and were much amused and delighted 
with it. | 

After breakfast I exhibited their faces to them in their 
turns, in a looking glass. It is impossible to describe the 
effect of this upon them. They were at first astonished, 
and suddenly drew back their heads from the glass; they 
then looked again, till they were satisfied it was them- 
selves, upon which they gave loud screams of laughter, 
passing it from one to the other; and they appeared quite 
as much amused at the surprise and grimaces of each 
other, as we were. Upon a former occasion, on showing 
an old woman her image in the glass, she burst into tears ; 
but I could not discover the source of a feeling so differ- 
ent from all others I had seen. 

I have forgotten to mention, that on landing at our 
place of encampment, after calling on the natives on the 
opposite shore the preceding evening, I discovered that a 
boy about twelve years old had got unperceived into my 
boat, and had crossed with us. As soon as we landed, 
this boy got some bark from a tree called the tea-tree, 
which makes excellent torches, quite equal to those used 
by the link-boys about the theatres in London, and with 
this he conducted me to a place where I wished to fix my 
tent. Seeing some wood lying in my path, he gently 
took hold of my arm: ‘* Massa,” said he, ‘ waddy 
(wood) you tee, (see).” He still kept hold of my arm 
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with one hand while he carried the torch with the other, 
calling out every now and then: “Take care, massa, 
bael you pall down;” and conducted me with as much at- 
tention and politeness as any civilized boy in Europe, of 
the same or maturer age, could have done. How much 
superior, I thought, was this unsophisticated child of na- 
ture, to the little worthless vagabonds that infest the streets 
of that great emporium of the world called London! 

We started from our resting-place the following morn- 
ing, and were rowed by our native crew about thirty miles 
the same day, and slept again on the banks of the river. 
The country about us was flat and uninteresting. Nothing 
occurred during this day worth mentioning, except the 
continued good-humour and jollity of our boat’s crew, - 
who rowed with as much skill as the most experienced sea- 
men could have done. It is extraordinary that it should 
be so; but take any half dozen men from any of the 
tribes about here, and they will manage the oar with the 
expertness of experienced boatmen. 

They have canoes made of bark, with which they go 
about this harbour, and cross the rivers and creeks; but 
they manage these with a paddle shaped thus, 


They place themselves on their knees on a kind of bark 
cushion, at the bottom of the canoe, and steer and propel — 
their little bark, first pulling on one side, then on the 
other, with great dexterity and rapidity. 

But to return to my expedition up and from the Myall. 
We arrived on the 3rd of May at the hut we had come in 
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search of. I found there three white men, one of whom 
was lying before the fire, wrapped up in a blanket. He 
had been hewn almost to pieces by an axe, and was almost - 
exhausted from fear and loss of blood. ~ 

He stated to me, that he had been attacked by a native 
black, in revenge for the murder of the boy, whose fate I 
had come to ascertain; and lamented that he should have 
been the sufferer for the crimes of others. I also learned, 
that the people who had been cutting cedar there for 
some years previously, had slaughtered the natives indis- 
criminately, and left their carcasses to be devoured, as 
they actually were, by their dogs! Who could then | 

wonder at the revenge which the natives seek? I believe 
they have been quietly disposed every where, when well 
treated; and I know they are proud beyond measure of 
the friendly notice of white people, and consider them as 
superior beings. 

I did all I could for the wounded man, by leaving him 
some linen to bind his wounds, and some medicine which 
I always carried with me. I thought he would not die,* 
and on the following day I left him with his companions. 
The overseer promised to remove him as soon as he 
could bear it: in the mean time, we divided our boat’s 
crew, as I wished to proceed home by land and on foot. 
Mr. Ebsworth and two blacks, with the convict servant, 
accompanied me, and the other three blacks took the boat 
back, with Mr. Pennington, the overseer of the cedar- 
cutters. I ought to have mentioned, that on our way 
up the river, we took in the last day a strange native, 


“He died soon afterwards, in the boat which I sent up for the purpose of 
removing him to our settlement for the benefit of medical aid. 
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who had been attracted by the report of our guns at the 
ducks, which are every where numerous on the rivers: 
and as he appeared very friendly, I enticed him to pro- 
ceed overland with our party. The two black men from 
the boat each carried our blankets and other articles; 
and to lighten their load, we placed the provisions and 
the tomahawk on the head of the strange black, who 
although civil was evidently not pleased with his office. 

When I started from home I had no idea of returning 
by land ; but as the weather was fine, when up the river, 
I resolved to do so, in order to examine the country. My 
sable friends did not know the way ; but I trusted to their 
sagacity to lead us home in two days, the distance being 
about thirty-five miles. We had sent home our tent by 
the boat, and trusted to our tomahawks to cut as much 
bark as would cover us on the ground during the night, 
and, assisted by the heat of a good fire, protect us from 
the cold. 

Having proceeded about six miles, we missed, on a 
sudden, our sumpter black. Our sable guides “ cooed” 
and ‘* cooed”’ again, in their usual tone of calling to each 
other at a distance, but no answer was returned: he was 
gone, and our provisions with him. I looked at my 
friend and companion Ebsworth, and he at me, with an 
air of great concern for a moment; and although it was 
really no joke, yet the trick played by the fellow was so 
neatly done, and our situation so truly ridiculous, that we 
simultaneously burst into a loud laugh at each other. 
When this was over, we dispatched our two faithful 
guides and the white servant, after the runaway ; but I 
could not allow them ‘to leave us in the bush sufficiently 
long to track and overtake him, which they would no 
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doubt have done before night came on, had they been 
allowed. 

When they returned we began to examine the various 
articles in the charge of our attendants, with a view of 
seeing whether we could proceed on our journey or not. 
The convict had put two biscuits in his pocket, and had 
asmall bread cake, which he had that morning baked in 
the ashes, and fortunately placed in a saucepan, which it 
fell to his share to carry. On making further search we 
found a very small quantity of pork, a cold tongue, and a 
little Hollands accidentally packed up with our blankets. 
We therefore proceeded on, cautiously dividing our pit- 
tance of bread at our meals. Our blacks frequently ex- 
pressed great indignation at the “ crammering” (thiev- 
ing) rascal, and proposed as a punishment, to steal his 
“gin” (wife) and bring him to be flogged ‘ anoder 
time.” 

On arriving at the place where we stopped to sleep, our 
black friends lamented the loss of their corn-meal, flour, 
tea, sugar, &c. They could eat neither pork nor tongue; 
and our bread, of which they were very fond, was in quan- 
tity too scanty to afford much to any one’s share. While 
they were talking of hunger, a crow perched on a tree 
near to us: they eyed it with great eagerness to patter 
(eat); it was immediately shot for them, and in less than 
five minutes it was on the coals. When it was about half 
cooked they devoured it, entrails and all, and soon after- 
wards laid themselves down to sleep before the fire. 

But how shall we sleep ? thought Ebsworth and I. Our 
tomahawk being gone, (as well as our tea, sugar, spoons, 
plates, &c.) we could cut no bark to shield us from the 
chill at night, which at this season was not to be laughed at. 
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We made, however, two tremendous fires, and placed 
between them some sticks, supporting each other so as to 

form a hood, something like the hood of a single horse- 
chaise, after the manner of the blacks, when they attempt 
to make any thing like a hut, which they call a gunyer. 
We tore, with our hands, some bark from the nearest 
trees, with which, and with grass and other materials, we 
contrived a place, under which we crept, and wrapped 
ourselves up in our blankets during the night. 

On the following morning we started again, and _ pro- 
ceeded over a very hilly and broken tract of country, la- 
menting very often the absence of our bread and tea. We 
travelled till late in the afternoon up and down ravines, 
then over high rocky ranges; sometimes descending into 
plains or vales of long grass up to the knees, crossing wide 
creeks every now and then by means of single trees, which 
had accidentally fallen headlong across, and which re- 
minded us, in the difficulty of balancing the body over 
them, of tight-rope dancing at a village fair. I must con- 
fess that this species of balancing was not much to my 
taste, and gave me more annoyance than any thing 
during this curious expedition: the natives walked them 
like cats or monkeys, and frequently had a hand to spare 
forme. We were at length nearly worn out before our 
guides could recognize in the distance their dear native 
hills at Port Stephens. When they descried them, they 
capered and sang, and their joy was excessive, calling out, 
‘‘'Toon tee all black pellows ’gain, massa: come on, 
massa. Bael me tired now: murry little way now, massa. 
Soon patter dinner now; corn-meal, bacca (tobacco) 
toon come ’gain.” They then took up their loads and 
went briskly off, singing, “‘ Peggy wad a tarban gale, 
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tarried a milken pail.” (‘‘ Peggy was a charming girl, and 
carried a milking pail.”) A line which they often sing in 
chorus before my fire. They soon left us poor whites to 
lag behind, being so greatly fatigued by our previous tra- 
velling; but they stopped every now and then till we 
joined them, and would, I really believe, have done any 
thing, however inconvenient to themselves, to have served 
us more than they did. 

On reaching a place where I had established some saw- 
yers, about four miles from the harbour, we learned there 
that two of the wives of our imported servants had eloped 
during our absence with two emancipists ; that their hus- 
bands, accompanied by a constable, had searched in vain 
for them; that in returning home with some natives, who 
had also assisted in the search, the constable, named 
Byron, had either accidentally, or by design, shot a black 
man named Tony, who was the principal of all the black 
tribes about this port, and whom I had called, on my first 
coming here, ‘ the king,” giving him a brass breast- 
plate, in token of my desire that he should hold the highest 
rank in the estimation of his countrymen. 

The sawyers appeared dreadfully alarmed, and said 
they were sure vengeance would be taken, as had always 
been the case every where; that, as they were at the out- 
posts, they should be the first to be speared, and that 
they must be furnished immediately with fire-arms, to 
protect themselves. I did not agree to this, as I believed 
that my influence over the natives, and the power I had 
to send off the aggressor, would in the end satisfy them, 
and preserve the peace which had hitherto so happily been 
maintained between us. 

Our two natives stood mute on hearing the news, their 
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features betraying no unusual concern; and they said not 
a word, till we took our departure for a station where I 
had established a farm, and where, as it was nearer than 
Port Stephens, I resolved to stop and dine, and to send 
for horses to take us home afterwards, a distance of about 
three miles. 

After leaving the sawyers, I began by saying that I was 
sorry poor Tony had been killed, that I liked him, and all 
black fellows much; that I had sent two white fellows off 
to be hanged for killing little Tommy up the Myall; and 
that I would have Byron (the constable) hanged too. 
‘© What dat kill it for, massa?’’ was the answer of one of 
the blacks. ‘‘ Bael black pellow hurt dat; dat pellow no 
good; dat go Sydney long udder white pellow; you put 
irons on hands, massa, same as udder pellows, den send 
away, you know, dat no come back again.” Then he 
turned to his companion and said: ‘ Massa look it out, 
you know; he like all black pellows murry, murry, (very 
much, very much.) Dat no get away; bael dat come 
here, again. Massa no let it hurt black pellow gain, you 
know.” 

We arrived at the farm, but the cheerfulness of our 
guides had fled: they sat down by the fire in the hut, 
sad and pensive, expressed no anxiety to eat, although 
they had longed for their dinner before—spoke to no one 
unless when spoken to. I anxiously watched their ac- 
tions and appearance, although I had no apprehension of 
danger from them or any others. In a short time, two 
others, whom I had made constables, came in, looking 
very sorrowful: they had come up by water with a punt- 
load of provisions for the farm, unaccompanied by any 
white man, as they had frequently done before, having 
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never betrayed their trust, or touched an atom of the 
provisions. 

I had styled one of them the captain of the corbon 
(great) boat, in contradistinction to other boats thus 
employed, and navigated by the natives. They had both 
plaid trowsers and jackets on, which they had received 
as a reward for former and continued services. ‘“ Ah! 
Crosely,” said I to the captain, “I murry sorry for poor 
Tony.” <‘* Yeas, yeas, massa, like it dat. He murry 
pine pellow. Dat make all black pellows get plenty 
bark. Black pellows all cry, O, much cry, massa! Glad 
you come back: we look out for you long time. Byron 
no good, massa. Dat go off Sydney, now massa come 
home. Dat no hurt black pellow gain, massa. All 
black pellows ‘long (belong) massa. Massa like black 
pellow; black pellow like massa; yeas, yeas.” He then 
shook his head sorrowfully, and walked towards his two 
companions, who stood listening to our conversation. 

A good deal of talk then ensued between the four na- 
tives, explaining, as I have no doubt, the whole affair. 
No signs of anger appeared in any one of them: they 
seemed to trust to the punishment which they had been 
told by others, in my absence, I should inflict on the 
aggressor. Their confidence, too, in the promises I had 
myself made to them, (having never, knowingly, broken 
my faith with them on any occasion,) appeared to satis- 
fy them, and to moderate those feelings of revenge which 
might otherwise have been indulged on this tragical 
occasion. 

Having thus soothed and condoled with them, I re- 
turned home, in the dark, to the settlement, attended by 
these four trusty and faithful natives. 
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On my arrival, I learned all the particulars of the 
transaction, and issued a warrant for the constable to be 
brought up at a certain hour the next day, handcuffed, 
and in the custody of two armed soldiers, wishing to 
make as much display as possible on the occasion, to 
prove to the natives that I wished and intended to pro- 
tect them. 

I understand that as soon as the death of the native 
was known, the whole multitude of blacks went to the 
spot. They tied a handkerchief over the wounds of the 
deceased’s head, which had been shattered to pieces, and 
carried him off, supported on the shoulders of two natives, 
and followed by a long train of mourners, crying and 
howling most piteously. ‘They were moving on in this 
way, in the most regular and decent order possible, when 
the surgeon, and my nephew, Mr. J. G. Dawson, ap- 
proached them, in order to examine the body, in the 
absence of any coroner. 

This would not have been permitted to any other 
white people, as they never allow the bodies of the de- 
ceased to be seen, if they can avoid it. Respect for us, 
however, induced them to put down the body after a 
little explanation; but a good deal of uneasiness seemed 
to be excited during the examination, which called forth 
a few wild and plaintive expressions from the captain 
before named, of ‘‘ Bael dat, massa, bael dat: black pel- 
low no like it.””, As soon as the gentlemen had made a 
satisfactory examination, they left them as- quickly as 
they could, wishing to avoid, as much as possible, offend- 
ing their prejudices, upon such a melancholy and critical 
occasion. 

The mourners, however, and all the fraternity of blacks, 
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had left the settlement before I returned, except eight, 
who had always been about my tent, and employed in 
performing all the work I had occasion for in the boat 
and punt, assisting the cook making fires, and acting as 
messengers from one part of the settlement to the other; 
in short, doing any thing I required of them. On ex- 
pressing my surprise to them that their friends had all 
left their camps, they answered: ‘* Bael dat, massa; 
dey come back again by and by. Dey go udder side 
harbour, to get pipe-clay. Dey cry murry long time, 
put on pipe-clay, den come back;” and so they did, as 
will be seen hereafter. 

During their absence, our people expressed. themselves 
sorry that the blacks had gone away, as they could get 
no water carried for them from the spring, or obtain any 
fish without them. The procuring of bark, too, for re- 
pairing old and erecting new huts, was at a stand. In 
short, the value of these poor, inoffensive people, was 
never so highly estimated and felt as when they were 
gone; and their return was consequently hailed as a 
benefit restored to the settlement at large. One native 
was absent on this occasion from his office of hut-keeper, 
toone of the emancipists: he had filled this situation 
with the greatest fidelity towards his employers, in pre- 
venting the convicts, who consider themselves so vastly 
superior to the natives, from robbing their neighbours, a 
practice of almost daily occurrence at their stations. 

What became of the body of the deceased no white 
person knew, for they carefully concealed the place of 
interment. The oldest man of his tribe made his ap- 
pearance, however, after a week’s absence. I welcomed 
him on his return, and asked him why he staid so 
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long away. He made no answer; but one of my native 
domestics whispered me, “‘ Dat make it house for black 
pellow dat boy, (die,)” meaning, that he had been pre- 
paring and earthing up the grave of the deceased Tony, 
whose name, since his death, has never been pronounced 
by any of them. They never mention the name of 
their deceased friends, and when alluded to, it is always 
in a tone indicative of sorrow. They make the graves, 
when they can, in a soft, sandy soil, where they dig with 
their hands to a considerable depth, always selecting the 
nearest possible spot to the birth-place of their departed 
friend. If the deceased should have sons, the eldest 
changes his name according to a certain established rule, 
which I am not sufficiently versed in their language to 
understand. I hope, when I have more leisure to learn 
the language, I shall know more of their institutions and 
rules of government, which appear to be very curious 
and interesting. 

I must now revert to the examination of the constable 
who had shot Tony. He was brought to me by another 
constable, escorted by two soldiers, (a corporal’s guard of 
nine men is established here for the protection of the 
settlement.) The natives, those I consider as peculiarly 
belonging to me, were grouped together before a fire near 
to my tent, where they had fixed themselves to be spec- 
tators of the scene. ‘They passed the offender several 
times, and eyed him, as I thought, with a mixture of 
triumph and pity. I was obliged to commit him upon 
the evidence of his white companion, to appease the na- 
tives, if for no other reason; but I think, if a coroner’s 
inquest could have been held, it would have been consi- 
dered as accidental: but whether he had really shot the 
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man from deliberate malice, for which I could discover no 
cause, or in a fit of insanity, it is hard to tell. The latter, 
from the incoherency of his manner, appeared to me to have 
been the case. He was what is termed “ a ticket of leave 
man,” and having, in his office of constable at Sydney, 
shot a white man a few months before, for which he had 
been tried for murder and acquitted, he was recommended 
here, as a member of the committee informed me, by the 
governor’s private secretary, in order to keep him out of 
the way of revenge from an incensed party in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sydney. 

The moment he was gone the natives appeared more 
cheerful; they came about me like children, and gave me 
to understand that they knew how much I liked all black 
pellows. 

I must here mention that the storekeeper Cowell told 
me that the evening after poor Tony was buried, Crosely 
(the black captain of the punt) and his companion, another 
black constable called Myall Tom, passed by the store 
very rapidly towards Byron’s hut, their bodies and faces 
painted or coloured red, their frizzed hair hanging about 
their shoulders in an unusual manner, and armed with 
their war spears and clubs. Cowell went after them and 
brought them back, but not till they had searched the 
hut. Fortunately, Byron had a very short time before 
gone out on duty to muster the prisoners, or his life 
would without doubt have paid the forfeit of his conduct _ 
on the previous day. Cowell reasoned with them upon. 
what they were about to do, and invited them to take 
corn-meal, tobacco, and tea, all of which they refused, 
saying, ‘‘ Bael, we want patter.” They gnashed their 
teeth, their eyes struck fire as it were, and their appear- 
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ance, as he described it, was wild and savage in the 
extreme. They paced backwards and forwards for some 
time before Cowell’s door, using violent language and 
gestures. At length however they yielded to reason, and 
upon a full understanding that Byron would be sent off 
to jail when I came home, they became more calm, ac- 
cepted of some flour to make a cake, which they baked in 
the ashes, settling quietly down for the evening. Early 
in the morning Cowell very prudently got them off in 
the punt to the farm, where they met me on my return 
from the Myall, as I have before related. 

After this recital of facts, I think no person will doubt 
that these people possess reasoning faculties, and are sen- 
sible to kind or ill treatment from civilized men. Had 
they been the lowest and most degraded of human beings, 
as they have been erroneously described, they would not 
have acted thus. They were naturally indignant on hear- 
ing of the death of one of their most valued friends and 
companions by the hand of a white man, without any 
apparent provocation ; and if they had inflicted summary 
justice upon him, it would have been far from surprising. 
On the other hand, their conduct on the occasion was not 
the effect of stupidity or want of proper feeling towards a 
member of their society ; had it been so, they would have 
acted very differently. 

After a week’s absence from this settlement they re- 
turned in their canoes to us, a few at a time, from the 
opposite side of the harbour. The women came plastered 
over the head, face and breasts with pipe-clay, and those 
who were nearly related to the deceased, added to it a be- 
plastering over the body as far as the hip-bones. Their 
appearance was frightful, and represented the extreme of 
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wretchedness and despair. When any of the men met me, 
particularly the old ones, they held up their heads in token 
of grief, and appeared to express an affection towards 
me. I condoled with them, and we parted mutually satis- 
fied, as I always thought, with each other. 

I usually on these occasions inquired after the deceased’s 
wife and son, a boy about a year and a half old. The 
answer uniformly was, that she was gone to the bungwall- 
ground to patter (eat) bungwall and to mourn; that she 
would return one day, but not yet. It is not unusual for 
them soon to return to the place where any near and dear 
connexion has died. Bungwall is fern-root, which they 
roast in the ashes, and afterwards pound into a paste 
between two stones: they are fond of it, and it appears 
to be nutritious. 

On inquiring for the mother of the deceased, whom I 
had so often seen here with a younger son called George, 
about six years old, they told me she would soon be here, 
and would come and see me. I desired to be informed 
when the wife and brother should come, as I wished much 
to see them. <A few days ago I saw a miserable looking 
object coming up the hill towards my tent, pipe-clayed all 
over, resting at intervals and leaning against the trees, as 
if too weak to come on. While I was surveying this 
object at a distance, little George came running towards 
me, exclaiming with all the eagerness and gaiety of a boy, 
‘* Mammee come, massa—dere mammee—look, massa, 
you tee.” ‘* Yes, George,” said I, “I do see,” and I 
. Immediately went to her; as soon as she saw me she held 
up her hands, with her body half bent forward, and wept 
till the tears overflowed her whitened cheeks in streams of 
unaffected grief. Before the catastrophe she was a re- 
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markably fine woman, being tall and athletic beyond any 
other on the settlement; now, she was a truly wretched 
and forlorn spectacle, apparently wasted down by watch- 
ing and sorrow. I led her to the fire, and wrapped her up 
in warm blanket, which I gave her as her own, invited 
her to stay as long as she wished, to eat their favourite 
corn-meal, and presented her with a pipe and plenty of 
tobacco. She left me in tears, to join a group of women 
around a fire a short distance off; I watched her unper- 
ceived, and saw her sitting leaning with her cheek upon 
her hand, apparently in silent sorrow. 

I have seen this poor creature often since our first meet- 
ing, at their different camps near us, and she has still the 
same wretched appearance ; but she has never troubled 
me again for food or any thing else, although she cries 
and sobs when she sees me. I have been very minute in 
my description of every thing relative to the natives; be- 
cause in speaking of them, I wish to describe them ex- 
actly as they have appeared to me, and to redeem them 
from the character which many of my countrymen have 
given them of stupidity, and want of the common feelings 
belonging to the human species. I will now relate ano- 
ther anecdote, descriptive of their fidelity and honesty, 
when entrusted with any thing they are willing to under- 
take. 

After the bustle relating to the death of Tony had sub- 
sided, a young man, one of my boat’s crew, called Wickie, 
proposed to me to go in search of the fellow who had run 
away with our provisions. He said he would undertake 
to find the spoons and pewter plates, &c. if I would lend 
him a musket and ammunition. I instantly agreed to 
this; and he started, in company with another native 
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who knew the country well and the quarter in which the 
runaway generally lived. At the end of four days they 
returned, when Wickie came straight to my tent with the 
articles on his head, at the moment we were all at dinner. 
‘¢ Here plate, massa; poon and all. Patter (food) gone, 
youknow. Bael I get dat, you know.” ‘‘ But where is 
the thief, Wickie?” said I. ‘I want to flog him. I pu- 
nish white pellow when he hurts black pellow; and I must 
punish black pellow when he hurts or steals from white 
pellow, you know.” ‘‘ Bael dat see me, massa. Dat 
murty jarrah (afraid,) you know. I got it musket, den 
run away all about; and I make it leabe plate behind, you. 
know. Dat no come near me, massa. I look out. I find 
it one day, you know. I catch it.” I suspect, however, 
that my friend could have brought the thief with him 
also, if he had willed it; but this was too much to demand 
or expect from him; and no doubt it would have been in- 
consistent with their laws and policy, except they had 
been at enmity with his tribe. I always endeavour to 
give them just notions of right and wrong; but it would 
be unwise to appear offended if they do not, on every oc- 
casion, adopt our notions; and it would be marvellous, 
indeed, if they were to do so. One ought never to forget 
that they are the untutored children of nature: wild from 
habit, and accustomed only to a certain train of ideas 
common to them all. I never forget that they have not 
been brought up to work; that they will not labour long 
at a time; and that if too much is expected and exacted, 
their friendship will soon cease for us. Like children, 
they must be treated with firmness and kindness, and suf- 
fered to have a holiday in the woods, to indulge in their 
old habits, whenever they ask for it. They never stay 
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long; but knowing that they can go when they please, 
they are contented, and are always willing to make them- 
selves useful. 

The poor widow and the son of the deceased Tony have 
not yet made their appearance, and it may be some time 
before they do. It is my intention to take the child and 
civilize it, if she will consent; but I have no idea that 
she will, for all the natives, and more particularly the 
women, are extremely fond and proud of their children. 

I fear I must by this time have tired you with my an- 
ecdotes of the natives, and my stories of myself; but you 
will probably not have so much from me again, on any 
subject, ina hurry. The days will soon grow longer and 
hotter, and I shall then be travelling on discovery expe- 
ditions, or employed abroad as long as there is light ; and 
when the sun goes down in the warm season, I have al- 
ways been glad, although seldom permitted, to dedicate to 
sleep those hours which, in long evenings and colder wea- 
ther, I have, when able, felt pleasure in dovoting to this 
plain, unstudied narrative, hoping that the simple recital 
of novel scenes and characters may not prove altogether 
uninteresting. 
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I was desirous of seeing the country and the line of 
road over the mountains from Sydney to Port Stephens, 
and therefore on my way home after the trial men- 
tioned in the first chapter, I went overland to Hunter's 
River, from which place I proceeded to Port Stephens 
(a distance of about seventy miles by the sheep track) 
with a recently emancipated convict, whom I had hired 
as a fencer at Sydney, and who informed me, as we 
bivouacked in the forest during the first night, that he 
had been transported for attempting to rob his master. 
He wrapped himself up in his blanket and slept before 
the fire, while I retired to rest in a small tent calculated 
for travelling and for the accommodation of one person 
only. In the middle of the night a heavy rain came on. 
My attendant’s rest was consequently disturbed, and as 
he had neither shelter nor the means of procuring any, 
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I called him to my tent, and desired him to place himself 
in the best manner he could at my feet. His modesty 
and respect appeared to be in proportion to the desire 
I evinced to accommodate him in a case of such necessity. 
Under any circumstances I was in his power, and if his 
former disposition had returned to rob his master, there 
was nothing to hinder him; but I was then convinced, as 
I am now, that considerate treatment and a show of con- 
fidence will generally secure the best return. This man 
showed at the time a grateful sense of the accommoda- 
tion ; he had however got an advance of wages in Sydney, 
as was usual in such cases, and as soon as he found an 
opportunity after my return, he left the establishment in 
debt, with several runaway convicts, and I never heard 
more of him. 

The country over which I travelled is mountainous 
and of the most barren description (as regarded herbage) 
for about fifty miles from the River Hawksbury to a small 
branch of the Hunter’s River called the Wollombie. It 
is however covered in every part with trees of various 
descriptions, upon some of which I saw wooden pears 
growing with their small ends downwards. These so much 
resemble the eating pear, that any stranger might be 
tempted to gather them for that fruit. I saw also in 
abundance upon this mountain range green berries called 
currants, growing upon small vines not much larger than 
common wire, and climbing up low shrubs which every. 
where grow under the trees; these berries are about 
the size and colour of small English white currants in 
their green state, and exceedingly acid even when ripe. 
They are never found but in the most barren districts, 
and are made use of only for preserves in the absence of 
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the European gooseberries and currants, which do not 
thrive in the colony. Bushels of them were gathered the 
same season on the south side of Port Stephens’ harbour 
by the natives, and brought to the establishment for the 
families, who preserved them. <A plant called the gigantic 
lily also flourishes on the tops of these mountains in all 
its glory. Its stems, which are jointy, are sometimes 
as large as a man’s wrist, and ten feet high, with a pink 
and scarlet flower at the top, which, when in full blossom 
(as it then was) is nearly the size of a small spring 
cabbage. This range of mountains is in some parts rocky, 
(granite,) but in general itis covered with soil of a white 
cast, which is exceedingly poor; and although timber, 
shrubs, and wild flowers luxuriate upon it, scarce a 
blade of grass exists except in patches where the soil 
varies a little. [ 

When I left the colony the government was making a 
road in this tract for a land-carriage communication be- 
tween Sydney and the Hunter’s River. The remainder 
of the journey from the Wollombie to Port Stephens 
(about one hundred miles) was over a broken country of 
various quality, but little of it good, with the exception 
of some comparatively limited tracks about that part of 
the Hunter’s River and its branches, which are every 
where located, and in a state of progressive improve- 
ment. 

I arrived at Port Stephens in October, and found that 
under the direction of my nephew every thing had pro- 
ceeded in a satisfactory manner. ‘T'wo substantial houses, 
one of brick and the other of stone, had been commenced 
before I was called to Sydney, and on my return I found 
them considerably advanced, as well as the foundation 
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laid for a range of workshops and other buildings. A 
flour-mill of four-horse power had been daily at work for 
some time, and the machinery for the erection of an 
extensive tide-mill had been ordered from England. 
Brick-making was also going on rapidly; and several 
large inclosures were commenced, while the timber which 
obstructed business in every quarter, was felled to a con- 
siderable extent. The garden too was now yielding its 
productions in abundance. Rations of fresh meat were 
also near at hand; for while I was at Sydney I made 
arrangements, with the committee’s sanction, for the pur- 
chase of one thousand head of cattle of all descriptions, 
which arrived soon after my return to Port Stephens, and 
were sent to distant stations which I had previously 
selected, and where stock-yards, huts, and other conveni- 
ences had been provided for them. About two thousand 
sheep soon followed the cattle, and indeed every depart- 
ment was rapidly advancing. Our establishment had in 
six months progressively increased from seventy to two 
hundred and fifty souls. The situation of the free 
servants whom I had brought from England was such as 
to insure me their united and best exertions: the au- 
thority which I found it necessary to give them over the 
convicts, who were placed in parties under them, served 
to increase their importance, since it placed them in a 
higher station than that in which they had been accus- 
tomed to move at home, and disposed them to make com- 
mon cause with me in the advancement of the numerous 
objects in view. Their isolated situation also did not 
admit of their being tampered with by designing and 
interested persons, as is generally the case in all new 


countries. Both their interest and their pride were en- 
H 2 
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gaged in assisting to produce order out of chaos, and in 
transforming the solitary wilderness into the comfortable 
and agreeable abode of man; and so long as I possessed 
the means of keeping them in such a position, it was only 
consistent with human nature that I should calculate 
upon and always receive their zealous support. 

The natives still kept up their friendly intercourse with 
us, and I continued to derive from them such assistance 
as they were able to give with cheerfulness and good- 
will. Their services had almost become necessary to the 
families in carrying water, collecting and chopping fire- 
wood, and supplying them with fish, which they did in 
abundance. ‘The native women and children were con- 
stantly in, or loitering about the doors of the huts, where 
it was quite common to see, a black woman dressed up 
with an old gown and cap, and dandling in her arms the 
infant of a white woman; while others, especially young 
girls, frequently assisted their white neighbours at the 
wash-tub. Native children of both sexes too, were often 
seen at their games in all parts of the establishment with 
the white children; and it was no unusual thing to see a 
black man, for short periods, at one end of a saw, and a 
white man at the other, working together with as much 
cordiality as if they had both been of the same colour 
and nation. 

Having determined upon taking a journey of examina- 
tion into the more distant parts of the country, previous 
to the Company’s finally deciding upon the boundaries 
of their grant; and on my intentions becoming known to 
the natives then at the Station, offers were immediately 
made by them to accompany me. As, however, it would 
have been inconvenient to me to take more than five or 
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six of them, I fixed upon five, who had assumed the fol- 
lowing names: Wickie, M‘Quarie, Wool (old) Bill, 
Maty (little) Bill, and Jemmy Bungaree. I had also 
with me three convict servants, who, with two of the 
natives, led five pack-horses, which carried my camp- 
equipage, and a supply of provisions for three weeks. 
We were armed with two rifles, two double-barrelled 
fowling-pieces, and a musket, and I had, besides these, 
a brace of pistols in my holsters: on this occasion I also 
took with me two brace of kangaroo dogs. 

About the middle of the day on the 10th of November, 
1826, I dispatched the horses to a certain spot on the 
banks of a river about sixteen miles from the Port, and 
in the evening I proceeded by water with another party 
-of natives, who rowed me to the place of rendezvous, 
which we did not reach before nightfall. As soon as I 
had landed, some of the natives proceeded to collect fire- 
wood, which is scattered in great abundance in every 
part of the forest. A blazing fire was soon kindled, 
while others of the natives were employed in bringing 
water upon their heads from the nearest pool, and in 
assisting the white men to pitch and arrange my tent for 
the night. f 

Having finished these necessary preparations, tea was 
soon introduced. During this repast, which I made on 
the body of a fallen tree, my black friends had squatted 
themselves around the fire, smoking their pipes, and pa- 
tiently awaiting their turn to partake of the favourite 
beverage. Our utensils were not many upon this occa- 
sion: they consisted of a tea-kettle, a large saucepan, a 
frying-pan, a few pewter plates, several tin pannicans, 
which served us for tea and drinking-cups, a spoon or 
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two, some knives and forks, and a few napkins. Our 
provisions consisted of salt pork, flour, biscuit, tea and 
sugar, with some ground Indian corn for the natives. 
My bed-clothes were simply a pair of blankets, my bed- 
ding was composed of long grass pulled by the natives, 
and spread upon the ground, and my pillow was a small 
velise, in which I carried my night-clothes and a change 
of linen. With these accommodations, and under the 
shelter of a small tent, I felt perfectly contented, desiring, 
under these circumstances, no better accommodation. 

The weather being remarkably fine, each convict rolled 
himself up in his blanket, and slept between my tent and 
the fire, with the heavens for his canopy. The natives, 
who had always blankets provided for them upon these 
occasions, slept around the fire opposite to the convicts. 
The arms were placed against the pole inside my tent, 
and strapped to it by my shot-belt; while the horses 
were tethered and grazed within sight of the camp. 

Nov. 11th.—The sun had no sooner made its appear- 
ance, than I was awoke by the chattering of the natives, 
who had risen to make the fire, and like so many chil- 
dren, were talking of the number of kangaroos they were 
likely to see on their journey, and the enjoyment the 
fire-arms would afford them as they travelled. 

About nine o’clock we left our encampment, under the 
following disposition of our party. The three white men 
and two natives led each a pack-horse; Wool Bill wheel- 
ed the perambulator; Maty Bill led the dogs; and 
Jemmy Bungaree, with his rifle, accompanied me a little 
in advance of the party, to look out for game. Each of 
the natives had also a gun on his shoulder. This was a 
condition which they made with me before starting, in 
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consequence of their extreme fears of meeting with va- 
rious tribes, who always call strangers to a severe ac- 
count; and should there be any existing feud, which is 
frequently the case, occasioned either from some encroach- 
ment on their hunting ground, or perhaps the stealing 
each other’s gins, (wives,) any unfortunate stragglers 
stand a good chance of being scarified,.in revenge for the 
offences of their tribes. The pleasures, therefore, which 
my native companions anticipated from this journey, were 
sadly mingled with the fear of meeting the strange or 
‘“¢ Myall pellows,” as they called them, as soon as they 
should have left their own grounds. 3 

We proceeded in the order before described, about 
four miles through a rather poor but grassy country, 
alternating between low hills and flats, near the banks of 
the river Karuah. The ground was in general heavily 
timbered, and as usual, without underwood. After cross- 
ing a deep, and in some places a dry channel, which in 
rainy seasons would be called a river, the soil began to 
improve. The country gradually became less heavily 
timbered, and the views more extensive. This was in 
accordance with what I had been previously led to ex- 
pect, and fully confirmed my former observations, that 
the poorest soils contained more than treble the number 
of trees that are found in the best soils, being also mucn 
longer and taller. This, like most other things in this 
strange country, is, I believe, nearly the reverse of what 
we find in England. 

As we passed on this day towards a small river, the 
country suddenly became exceedingly beautiful and pic- 
turesque, consisting of low undulating hills, with only as 
much timber as was necessary to perfect the beauty of a 
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finely broken and varied country. I thought, at the time, 
I had never beheld so sweet a spot. The soil is exceed- _ 
ingly rich, although of comparatively small extent; and 
the country is most bountifully watered by two small 
rivers, which form a junction in tlie vale, and afterwards 
discharge themselves into the navigable river Karuah. 

In the middle of our day’s journey we were overtaken 
by what is called a hot wind. This heated state of the 
atmosphere, under a clear sun in the depth of an Austra- 
lian summer, is no trifling inconvenience to an European 
traveller ; the thermometer, upon such occasions, gene- 
rally rising as high as 110. 

We journeyed on, however, slaking our thirst at every 
pool we could find. I heard no grumbling during the 
day, excepting from Wool Bill, who had become tired of 
wheeling the perambulator, and made several attempts to 
get rid of it. He was at length caught with it wpon his 
head, by way of relieving his arms, which spoiled any cor- 
rect calculations of distance for this day. This event 
caused a little demur, and Wool Bill at last got rid of his 
troublesome office. After much altercation between the 
natives, it was transferred to Jemmy Bungaree; and Wool 
Bill, looking at me over his shoulder with a leer of cun- 
ning and pleasure, took his rifle, to look out kangaroo, as 
he called it, for the remainder of the day. After tra- 
velling only about seven miles this day, we bivouacked 
for the night on the banks of the Karuah, in the pleasant 
country before described. 

Long before I fixed upon the spot, my black friends 
had been calling out, ‘‘ Where nangry (sleep) to-night, 
massa? Black pellow most tired. Murry corban hot. 
Corse (horse) most tired, massa.”” As soon, therefore, as 
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the spot was fixed upon, and the horses brought up, 
they were instantly disincumbered of their burdens. The 
two natives, M‘Quarie and Wickie, rubbed down their 
horses and led them to water, in the same manner as the 
white men did, and afterwards tethered them upon the 
grass, with all the consequence of boys when attempting 
to assume the manners and employment of men; look- 
ing round to me for approbation, and asking at the same 
time, “ That do, massa?” ‘* Yes,” I said, “ that will 
do very well, indeed; just as well as white pellow. All 
black pellows belonging to me are murry good pellows.” 
This was assented to with a nod of the head; and 
M‘Quarie then observed to Wickie, with a look of ex- 
treme pleasure and consequence, ‘‘ Massa piola (says) all 
te same like it white pellow.” ‘I tinky so all te same,” 
says Wickie. They then followed me back to the en- 
campment; M‘Quarie, as he. walked along, whistling 
gaily in imitation of a white man. 

During this time the other blacks had been employed 
by the cook in arranging the luggage, collecting wood, 
and making the fire; also in bringing water from the 
river, and assisting in pitching my tent. Wool Bill was 
fixed at the frying-pan, and shaking it at proper inter- 
vals, to keep the meat from burning, with as much seri- 
ousness and dexterity as can be conceived. The exceed- 
ingly droll appearance, and the perfect good-humour of 
the party, were so highly amusing to me, that I believe I 
never felt in a happier mood than while I contemplated 
the group before me. 

As soon as the preparations for dinner were completed, 
a quantity of flour was served out to the natives. They 
had already prepared a sheet of bark from a tree near 
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them, as a dish for kneading their flour in. They had 
been accustomed to see the convicts make their loaves 
and bake them on the ashes, and had by this time become 
quite expert in imitating them. They preferred a loaf in 
this way to any thing else; but they were not very par- 
ticular as to the baking, generally taking it out when little 
more than half done. baw 

Tea always forms an accompaniment to my dinner 
when in the bush; and as the natives are extremely fond 
of it, I always give them plenty. While their bread was 
baking they squatted down, and amused themselves be- 
fore the fire smoking, and singing in their own language; 
and soon after they had eaten their cake and drunk their 
tea they quietly sank to sleep on the spot where they had 
taken their meal, like children after a long day’s play. 

We made no attempt to course kangaroos this day. 
The weather was much too hot for the dogs; and our 
stock of fresh provisions at so early a period of our jour- 
ney rendered it unnecessary to seek for game, except for 
the support of the dogs. 

The heated air in which we had been almost exhausted 
during the day, was.as usual succeeded by a light, cool 
breeze in the evening. We all enjoyed a night of refresh- 
ing sleep, and arose in the morning quite ready for the 
exertions of the day. As soon as I left my bed, I pro- 
ceeded to the river, on the banks of which we had en- 
camped, attended by Wool Bill with my dressing appa- 
ratus. 

This lad was of an extremely tractable and gentle dis- 
position, and had, soon after my arrival at Port Stephens, 
in February, 1826, spontaneously attached himself to 
me; and he ever afterwards ¢i¢ down, as they call it, with 
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me. He was a great favourite of the cook’s, daily per- 
forming for him various domestic services; and cleaning 
the knives and forks was exclusively assigned to him, at 
his own request. So jealous, indeed, was he of his place, 
that the introduction of any other native to the shed where 
his duties were performed, was the greatest affront that 
could be offered to him. I encouraged his disposition to 
domesticate himself by every means in my power; and as I 
was always much amused and pleased with him, I made 
him my body servant during the journey. As soon as we 
had discovered a proper place, he untied my shoes, took 
off my stockings, and washed my feet, while I was seated 
at the edge of the river. The quict and regular manner 
in which he performed all this, and the ludicrous appear- 
ance of his figure and dress, with the gravity of his eoun-_ 
tenance when he said “dat do, massa?” forced from me 
a laugh, which I really had not the power to prevent. 
This gave him the idea that I had brought him there for 
the purpose of making sport of him, and he answered 
like a child, in a half-angry tone, ‘“‘ Gammon, I bleve.” 
‘“¢ No gammon,” said I. “ Murry good fellow, Bill. Like 
him very much. Belong to me always. Come, hold the 
looking-glass: I shave. Then you go patter (eat or 
drink) tea along with all black pellows at the camp.” 
The smile of reconciliation instantly beamed upon his 
countenance, and he assumed his accustomed importance 
in the performance of this fresh service which I had al- 
lotted him. 

We were so well pleased with each other after this, 
that on our return to the camp, which was at a distance 
of several hundred yards, we gambolled all the way up, 
throwing small pieces of bark at each other, after the 
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manner of the native youths, who practice this with a 
view of strengthening their arms, and fitting them for 
hurling a curious weapon of war, called a bomering, 


which is shaped thus, 


We broke up our encampment about ten this morning, 
and started in the order of yesterday. The wheeling of 
the perambulator, which was more a restraint than a labour, — 
again became the subject of dispute amongst the natives. 
Wool Bill thought, and with good reason, that he had no 
right to be saddled with it every day; whilst the others, 
considering him as more particularly my servant, thought 
he had the greatest right to it. 

While this was going on I called Bill aside, and told 
him that he should drink out of my cup with me at the 
pools, when we came to them, and that he should have 
some sugar at night. He directly returned, laughing, to 
the machine, clapping his hands on his thighs, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ I take him I bleve; I take him; bael me care;” 
and off he wheeled it, while Bungaree and Maty Bill 
began trying to wheedle out of me what the secret reward 
was. 

The country as we proceeded, for the first two miles, 
was truly beautiful: it was thinly studded with single 
trees, as if planted for ornament. The species which 
prevail in this and in all the best forest soils are called 
apple trees, from their resemblance to that species of tree 
at home; and as they are, unlike most other trees in 
Australia, umbrageous with a lively green foliage, and 
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thinly but beautifully scattered over both hill and dale, 
the districts in which they are found form a striking, as 
well as an agreeable contrast to other parts of the country, 
which are in general thickly timbered, gloomy, and often 
uninteresting. It is impossible therefore to pass through 
such a country as I am now describing, without being 
perpetually reminded of a gentleman’s park and grounds. 
Almost every variety of scenery presented itself. The 
banks of the river on the left of us alternated between 
steep rocky sides and low meadows: sometimes the river 
was fringed with patches of underwood, (or brush, as it is 
called,) with vines resembling ivy, creeping and spreading 
on the branches and to the tops of the wood, and forming 
a mass of impenetrable dark green, which, contrasted with 
the more lively hue of the green hills, the unfed herbage 
around, and the blue tints of the mountains in the dis- 
tance, furnished scenes of exquisite beauty. 

In new and unexplored countries, and especially in 
Australia, the traveller’s road generally lies through 
woods, which present a distant view of the country before 
him, and conceal the more proximate scenes which are 
most agreeable to the mind when in search of novelty. 

When such a fine open country therefore as I have 
Just described, suddenly opens upon the traveller as he 
emerges from the comparatively dark forest, with all the 
advantages of a bright sun, in the most delicious climate 
in the universe; and when every thing is thus presented 
to him in all the freshness of nature, it is not easy to 
describe the sensations produced upon the mind. The first 
idea is that of an inhabited and improved country, com- 
bined with the pleasurable associations of civilized society. 
The solitary stillness however which prevails quickly de- 
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stroys this illusion: still, as you contrast its refreshing 
beauty with the wild and gloomy woods which you have 
just left, and indulge in agreeable recollections of some 
favourite place at home of which it reminds you, you feel 
an almost irresistible desire to linger on a spot where na- 
ture has been so bountiful, and in the excited feelings of 
the moment you think it.an earthly paradise. 

As we passed through the long grass, which frequently 
reached above the horses’ knees, we observed places where 
herds of kangaroos had passed the night, and on crossing 
the river on the left-we soon found ourselves in the midst 
of them. With a party like ours, shooting kangaroos was 
quite out of the question. They are much too quick of 
hearing and far too subtle to be approached by any per- 
sons less expert, cunning, and patient than a native, who 
can only steal upon them with his spear or musket, when 
alone. 

Our dogs were now about to be let loose, but not with- 
out due caution, for where the game is too plentiful the 
dogs are soon tired out, and if not laid in well, the kan- 
garoos by taking the hills, as soon as they can gain them, 
are almost sure either to beat or unsight the dogs. As 
these animals, from their weight, are rather inconvenient 
to carry through the day, I generally reserved the dogs 
till towards evening. But as we had not yet had any 
sport, I saw it would be difficult to restrain the natives at 
this moment; and wishing also to indulge them, I ordered 
my friend, Jemmy Bungaree, to look out and lay his dogs 
well in with the first kangaroo he saw. 

I hardly need observe here, that all savages are fond 
of hunting; it is the chief business of their lives; and the 
frequeney of the sport does not appear in the least to 
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diminish their relish for it. I know from experience that 
this is peculiarly the case with the natives of Australia, 
as was fully evinced on this occasion. The place in which 
we were was an extensive meadow, called a “ blady grass 
flat,” near the river. In the long coarse grass with which 
these flats are always covered, a species of small kangaroo 
is usually found, which the natives call the “ Walloby.” 
Their colour is darker than that of the forest kangaroo, 
approaching almost to that of a fox, and they seat them- 
selves in the grass like a hare or arabbit. As we passed 
on, therefore, they were continually jumping up at a dis- 
tance from us. At the sight of these the blacks became 
excited beyond all control. Wool Bill took the liberty 
at once to abandon his perambulator, Wickie and 
M‘Quarie started from their horses, the dogs and muksets 
were left behind, and they all simultaneously joined, 
whooping and hallooing, in pursuit of the game that was 
jumping in every direction around them. I joined also, 
with all my heart, in the chase after a walloby; but 
while in pursuit my horse suddenly stopped short at a 
fallen tree, of which there are always plenty in such 
places, concealed in the grass, and in an instant I was over 
its head upon the ground. Before I could recover my- 
self my brother sportsmen had run down their game, and 
were exulting over it in language and gestures that be- 
spoke pleasure of no ordinary kind. Had they witnessed 
the somerset I had just experienced, there would have 
been shouts of laughter, according to their custom, when 
any accident of a trifling nature occurs. 

The game was soon strapped upon one of the horses, 
and as the wallobys had by this time been nearly all 
frightened out of the flat, we proceeded on our journey in 
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the usual order of march ; Mr. Bungaree keeping a sharp 
look out in front to lay in his dogs, in case another wallo- 
by should be started. This very soon occurred, when 
Bungaree slipped the collars of his dogs with as much 
dexterity as any white man could have done: at the same 
instant the natives all started with the dogs, and the poor 
walloby, after a hard run, was secured. This famous 
sport, together with the idea of so much ‘ patter” (food) 
kept the natives in a constant state of merriment and ex- 
citement. After this last run, I therefore hurried through 
the flat to avoid further delay, and on approaching the 
river, with the view of re-crossing it, Wool Bill gave a 
sly tug at my coat and put his hand up to his mouth, by 
way of reminding me of my promise in the morning, that 
he should drink out of my cup with me. I answered 
him with a nod and a smile, and hastened before the 
party to the river, closely followed by him, in order to 
drink each other’s health in private. The fact was, as he 
well knew, I had in my pocket a flask of spirits, and was 
in the habit, in very hot weather, of mixing a little with 
the water from the rivers and pools, when forced to resort 
to them. Bill and I therefore took our draught in pri- 
vate, in a nook of the river which was fordable in almost 
every part of it, and waited on the opposite side the ar- 
rival of the party, who had also stopped to refresh them- 
selves and their horses at the pure stream. 

I had always been anxious to prevent the natives from 
contracting a liking for spirits; but the intercourse which 
daily took place between them and so large a body of 
people on the Company’s establishment, rendered this 
impossible. The military guard, in common with many 
others, paid them too frequently in spirits, for the various 
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offices which they performed; and as, unhappily for 
themselves, they soon became more fond of spirits and 
tobacco than of any thing else, the former were always a 
ready bribe in the hands of those who wished to make 
use of them, either for good or bad purposes. For a long 
time I rigidly refrained from giving them spirits in any 
form, and endeavoured all in my power to prevent others 
from doing so; but as I could not personally devote more 
than a very small portion of my time to the regulations of 
the establishment to which they generally resorted, I 
could not have sufficient control on this point, so that 
my wishes were completely thwarted. 

During very long and fatiguing journeys, and when 
they had been labouring hard at the oar, I occasionally 
gave them a little weak spirits and water, as a great fa- 
vour, but never as a matter of course; nor did they in 
consequence ever expect it from me, although they would 
readily forsake every other gratification for it. 

After our refreshment at the river, we journied on over 
a country less interesting than that which we had just left. 
The valley gradually became more contracted and more 
thickly wooded, and the soil less fertile; and although the 
grass was not so luxuriant as that before described, still it 
appeared of good quality, and calculated, from the dry 
nature of the stony hills on each side of the flats, to form 
sound sheep-walks. This kind of country continued for 
several miles, and after crossing.a range of high rocky 
hills we descended rather suddenly into a beautiful little 
valley, watered by the river on our left, and surrounded 
on every other side by open grassy hills of considerable 
elevation. 

As the evening was fast approaching, I was induced to 
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pitch my tent near a pool of water at the junction of two — 
small brooks that ran through the centre of the valley. A 
running stream during summer is a rarity in New South 
Wales. Even the most considerable rivers are sometimes 
dry, to the extent perhaps of a hundred yards, and then a 
small running stream appears which spreads itself in a thin 
sheet over the bed of the river, succeeded by a deep pool 
several rods in length. These rivers resemble the mountain 
torrents in the Highlands of Scotland and Wales. In wet 
seasons they suddenly rise very high, inundating all the 
lower lands in their vicinity, and carrying down even 
high trees and masses of rocks; and they have been 
known in some parts of the colony to rise as high as 
seventy feet above the common level. What appears at 
a.distance to be a brook is but the channel of a stream, 
containing only small pools of water, at intervals of several 
hundred yards from each other. 

The spot we were now at was rendered extremely pic- 
turesque from the gradual and easy slope of the hills, 
the sides of which were thinly studded to their summits by 
single trees, and covered with the most luxuriant herbage. 
It was sometimes difficult to persuade one’s self, in con- 
templating these scenes, that the hand of art had never 
been employed upon them. 

Our day’s journey had been about ten miles. The 
natives had by this time proceeded beyond their know- 
ledge of the country, and their eyes were constantly on 
the ground to see if they could discover any footsteps of 
strange natives. They had become dull and uneasy, 
and frequently expressed their fears, keeping close toge- 
ther and as near to us as they could. - After fixing on the 
spot for our encampment, I invited Jemmy Bungaree and 
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W ool Bill to walk with me to the river, to ‘‘look out duck,” 


’ 


as they call it. ‘‘ No, no, massa,” said Jemmy; ‘ bael 
me go; me murry gerret (afraid.) Myall (strange) pel- 
low tit down here dat patter (eat) me. Poor me no look 
out.” I bantered him a good deal, and endeavoured to 
show him how well we were protected by our double bar- 
relled fowling-pieces, &c. but all to no purpose. He was 
in the most perfect state of alarm, and fancied he could 
hear the wild natives calling to each other on all sides of 
him. Bungaree was altogether a curious fellow: he was 
both in appearance and manner a complete character in 
savage life. He was about twenty years of age, tall and 
thin, and, like the generality of the natives, his arms and 
legs were lean, possessing but little flesh or muscle. 
His cheeks and forehead, and generally his breast, were 
painted or rubbed with red ochre. His right leg had 
been broken when young, a little above the ancle, by a 
fall from a tree, when endeavouring to catch an opossum, 
and as it was crooked and rather shorter than the other, 
he limped a little. His native costume consisted of a belt 
of opossum fur, spun or twisted like coarse yarn, into 
skeins to the length of five or six yards, which was bound 
round his loins; his waddy, shaped thus, 


was stuck in one side of his belt, and his tomahawk in the 
other. His long hair was turned up and bound about the 
am with opossum yam, having a tuft of grass im the 
centre sufficiently long to be seen above the hair, so as to 
present at a short distance the appearance of a plume, in 
the following shape: 
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In the hair, a little above the ear, was placed a small 
sharp pointed bone, from the leg of a kangaroo: this was 
used as a comb, or rather to unravel the hair with, when 
upon particular occasions it was turned down like a com- 
mon mop. Excepting the ochre upon the cheeks and 
breast, the other blacks were in a similar state, and entirely 
without clothes: they are, however, as pleased with 
clothing as children with any new bauble, and will wear 
it in the presence of white men even under the greatest 
suffering from heat; still in summer they are much more 
comfortable without it, and will frequently take it off 
when they think they are unobserved. My men having 
been supplied with blankets to sleep under during the 
night, were quite satisfied; and having the promise of 
trowsers and a shirt when we should return to Port 
Stephens, they had a strong motive for not leaving me on 
the journey, whereby they would of course forfeit this re- 
ward. In all respects I found it necessary to treat them 
like children, and to watch every opportunity of influ- 
encing them by reason and conciliatory treatment, rather 
than by the exercise of stern authority; but when I found 
it necessary to be positive I was implicitly obeyed, how- 
ever unpalatable my order might be to them. My object 
was never to be unreasonable, by demanding any thing 
which I believed was not necessary to their proper ma- 
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nagement, and to a right and useful understanding be- 
tween us. By these means I procured over them an un- 
bounded influence. Their subordination and attachment 
were put to the severest trial in their fears of their wild 
brethren of the woods, being in a strange country where, 
unless they had felt the fullest reliance on me, they would 
not have remained a single hour. — 

Bungaree, as I have before said, would on no account 
go with me to the river, nor stir an inch from the place 
where the party had stopped; and on my making a like 
proposition to Wool Bill, he begged most piteously that 
neither of us would go; that we should fall in with “ bush 
black,” and be roasted and eaten. I endeavoured to laugh 
him out of his fears, and rallied him a good deal by telling 
him that Jemmy was a great coward, that a white servant 
always followed his master, and that I had no doubt he 
would do so too. Bill cast his eyes upon the ground, 
and in a very soft and melancholy tone said, ‘‘ What for 
go dere, massa? All tit down here; black pellow no come 
den.”’ To this I answered that he might do as he pleased, 
but that I should go and look out duck. I then bid him 
good bye, and said, ‘ Bill no belong to me now I believe, 
I look out another black fellow by and bye;” and I im- 
mediately turned my back and walked off towards the 
river. In an instant he called after me, ‘* Massa, top 
bit, me go. Dimmy Bungaree no good, dat too mun 
gerret (too much afraid) I bleve;” 
my side with his fowling-piece. 


and he was soon by 


I could easily see, however, that he was still under the 
influence of fear on account of the natives, and as we 
walked along the banks of the river, his eyes were con- 
stantly on the ground or looking forward, and he paid not 
the least attention to the search after ducks. I confess 
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I had no objection to see him keep a good look out. 
I was by no means desirous of alone encountering a 
tribe of savages; and I felt assured that if we should 
_come suddenly upon them, my squire would:-take to his 
heels and leave me to manage as I could. He presently 
saw, or as I then believed, fancied he saw, footsteps on 
the long grass. He pointed them out to me, but I could 
see no signs of them whatever, and I continued to banter 
him as before; but he was not to be laughed out of his 
conviction, which afterwards proved to be correct. I still 
moved on however with poor Bill, who appeared in a per- 
fect state of terror, till at length an animal called a guana 
(a very large species of lizard) jumped out of the grass, 
and with amazing rapidity ran, as they always do when 
disturbed, up a high tree. At the sight of this Bill for- 
got his fears of the natives, and called out with great 
animation, “ Me toot him, massa! me toot him! murry 
corbon pellow! murry good patter!” and he ran towards 
the tree with the swiftness of a hare. I called after him 
and reminded him that if the bush blacks were near they 
would hear the noise of the gun. ‘“‘ Nebber mind, massa,” 
he answered, “ me toot him, den go camp; by and bye 
roast him.” ‘ Well,” I said, “ you may do as you please,” 
and in an instant he fired, and the animal came rolling 
from the tree. Bill capered about,. and was highly de- 
lighted with his guana, which was the largest I ever saw. 
He now pleaded very hard-to go back to the camp, as 
well on account of the game which he wanted to eat, as 
to avoid a rencontre with the natives, whom he knew 
must be close at hand. I succeeded however in per- 
suading him to hang his guana in a bush, and to proceed 
a little further with me. He consented with much re- 
luctance, and on ascending a gentle acclivity we saw the 
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grass had all been burnt before us as far as the eye could 
reach, and so recently that the dead trees and logs of 
wood, which always lie scattered in abundance, were still 
smoking. -As soon as he saw this he made a dead stop, 
his eyes rolling in every direction, and his head turned 
first on one side and then on the other to listen, as if his 
fears had conjured around him all the wild natives in the 
forest. Anxious to see what would be the result, I stood 
perfectly mute; at length, while still in a listening atti- 
tude, he exclaimed, ‘ Alah! (halloo) you hear him, 
massa?” ‘* Hear what?” said I. ‘* Bush black pellow.” 
‘‘ No, no,” I answered, “I don’t hear them, nor you 
neither.” ‘* Murry tupid you!” he said, “ I hear him 
plenty.” ‘* Which way?” said I. ‘All about! all about! 
murry tousend !—morii (go) back, mora: back—look out 
camp, massa—black pellow toon come now—me no top, 
me no mori up dere.” I still wished however to go on 
a little further, being persuaded that the natives were not 
nearer than the extremity of the burnt ground; and know- 
ing too that it sometimes happens that the grass is con- 
sumed for many miles when the weather is very dry, and 
the wind favours the fire. I had now however no hope 
of urging my companion any further on, still I was de- 
sirous of trying the full extent of my fair influence over 
him; I therefore first reasoned with him, then laughed at 
him, and told him I wished to “ look out duck for dinner ;” 
after which I moved on, and he most reluctantly followed 
me, with a countenance which I shall never forget. In a 
few minutes he discovered numerous footsteps of men and 
children on the burnt ground. They were nearly as plain 
as I have seen foot-prints on the sea-shore, and showed 
that a pretty large number of natives had passed over the 
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ground, probably not long before our arrival upon it. 
** You tee! you tee! no gammon now, massa! murry 
tousand! plenty piccaninny too.” I knew we should see 
the smoke of their fire long before we approached it, and 
I therefore went on till I saw the green grass and a thick 
brush or jungle at the end of the burnt ground; and as I 
thought it extremely probable that the natives were there 
or not far off, I was not desirous to proceed any further 
then, and proposed to my companion to return. This 
was joyfully acceded to; and as we were about a mile 
and a half from our party, and ready for our dinner, we 
hastened back as fast as we could. The guana was not 
forgotten in our way; fear still operated upon poor Bill, 
and he frequently looked back, as if he felt that the 
natives were in pursuit of us. : 

Wool Bill was very different both in form and character 
from Jemmy Bungaree. He was scarcely full grown, 
being about five feet six inches in height, with a stout, 
robust frame, more like an European in his growth and 
form than the generality of his countrymen. His coun- 
tenance was expressive of great mildness, and his general 
demeanour was manly, though rather slow and wanting in 
animation until aroused by some excitement. He was the 
reverse of Bungaree, who was as lively and talkative as a 
good-natured chattering schoolboy. Bungaree’s disposi- 
tion was kind and affectionate; but his feelings being 
somewhat sensitive, he was quick in imagining injuries, 
and restless under them until reparation had been mate, 
when he freely and generously forgave. A very remark- 
able instance of his temper and disposition occurred one 
day at Port Stephens; and as it is a practical contradic- 
tion to the assertion frequently made that the natives of 
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New South Wales are not above the level of brutes, I 
will here relate it. 

On the occasion I allude to, Bungaree came to me ina 
state of extreme anger and agitation to complain that 
a white man had struck him because he would not consent 
to carry some burden for him on his head. I imme- 
diately confronted the accuser and accused.. Bungaree in 
the first instance was violent, making use of the low slang 
language of abuse which the natives unfortunately learn 
from the convicts, with whom they are always intimate. 
The man, who was an emancipist, did not deny the charge, 
but said that the master with whom he had formerly lived 
would not have cared if he had killed a dozen of such 
useless vermin. Upon hearing this unwarrantable line of 
defence, I threatened to commit him for the assault, or to 
turn him from the establishment. Perceiving my indigna- 
tion at his barbarous language, he soon became, or at any 
rate appeared humbled, when Bungaree whispered to mes 
‘* Bael hurt it, massa, only blow it up dat no pight me 
*gain.” I then dismissed the man with a suitable admoni- 
tion, informing him that he owed his further employment 
on the establishment to Bungaree’s wish that no further 
notice should be taken of the offence. The man imme- 
diately walked off, and I thought, as well as Bungaree, 
that he was sorry for what had occurred. Bungaree fol- 
lowed him, and called out, “Tom, Tom, chake hand!” 
Tom would not however turn his head. Bungaree still 
followed him, and actually pulled his arm from his side 
and shook his hand in the true spirit of forgiveness, while 
the fellow walked sulking off without uttering a word or 
paying the least attention to him. I then called him 
back, and reminded him that notwithstanding his con- 
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tempt of the natives, this poor black had shown himself 
to be vastly his superior, and that as his conduct was per- 
fectly brutal, I should instantly order him to be dis- 
charged from the establishment. Bungaree appeared 
exceedingly mortified, and bid me good bye in a tone and 
with a countenance that exhibited more feeling than I 
had before believed could exist in the breast of a human 
being who had possessed so few advantages as he had 
done. 

As soon as Wool Bill and I had arrived at the camp 
he was surrounded by his sable companions, who admired 
the game he had brought them, and after throwing it 
upon the fire just as it was, they began to question him 
sharply about the bush blacks. Bill told them all that 
had occurred. Poor Bungaree was frightened almost out 
of his senses, nor were the other three much less terrified 
at the narration. ‘The guana was soon roasted and de- 
*voured, while the two fore quarters of the walloby, killed 
in the morning, were still roasting for them in the ashes. 
The flesh of the guana is whiter and more delicate than a 
chicken, and forms a favourite morsel with the natives 
whenever they can procure it. 

My dinner, which consisted of fried bacon and kan- 
garoo-steak, was now ready, and I left my friends, who 
were squatted round the fire, to enjoy their repast of 
kangaroo, and to talk of their own affairs. 

Whenever we caught a kangaroo, the hind quarters, or 
as much of them as I required, as well as the fry, which is 
much superior either to that of a lamb or a calf, were 
always reserved for me. ‘The natives like the employ- 
ment of skinning the kangaroos, and they do it very dexte- 
rously. The head and the entrails the moment they were 
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separated were thrown into the fire, and turned with a 
stick till they were about half done, when they were fairly 
divided and eaten by them before dinner. 

The kangaroo was then put upon the fire and cooked 
in the same manner. The natives always eat (when 
allowed to do so) till they can go on no longer: they 
then usually fall asleep on the spot, leaving the re- 
mainder of the kangaroo before the fire, to keep it warm. 
Whenever they awake, which is generally three or four 
times during the night, they begin eating again; and as 
long as any food remains they will never stir from the 
place, unless forced to do so. I was obliged at last to put 
a stop, when I could, to this sort of gluttony, finding that 
it incapacitated them from exerting themselves as they 
were required to do the following day. 

This kind of gluttony belongs to savage life, and is not, 
I believe, peculiar to the natives of Australia; and al- 
though its indulgence may so far place them upon a level’ 
with the brute creation, still I know, from experience, 
that they possess reasoning faculties, and under proper 
management are perfectly susceptible of civilization. 

After dinner I joined the natives at their fire, and en- 
deavoured to keep them in good spirits, promising them 
some ommany (ground maize) boiled with sugar, before 
they went to bed. Their whole theme was the wild bush 
blacks: they could talk and think of nothing else. Bun- 
garee proposed to return home, assuring me, in the most 
plaintive tone, that we should all be killed and eaten the 
next day if we went on. ‘“* Wool Bill, said he, ‘* been 
see mandoehah (foot or footsteps) belonging to bush 
black: murry tousand tit down near de ribber, massa!” 
“¢ Never mind,” I said, “we have plenty of guns, and 
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we can soon shoot them all, if they attempt to injure us.”’ 
<* No, no, massa! Wool Bill been piola me, too mun 
black pellow tit down most close up ribber. . Murry tou- 
sand pear: kill all black pellow belonging to massa, and 
all white pellow too!” In this he was joined by all the 
rest; and the cook, who was a prudent, steady man, 
hinted to me aside, that he thought they would decamp 
during the night, and leave us to manage for ourselves. 
I was not without my suspicions of this too; but I en- 
deavoured never to forget what they were, and to make 
every allowance for them. I had not at that time, in- 
deed I never had on any occasion, the least idea that 
they meditated treachery or mischief of any kind: if 
they left me, I knew it would be only from the fear of 
strange natives; and as an instance of this kind had 
occurred in two natives who accompanied the surveyor 
and the Company’s secretary on a journey eighteen 
months previously, I did not certainly on this evening 
feel too confident that I should see my sable friends in 
the morning: still I hoped they would not quit us, feel- 
ing how difficult, if not impossible it would be to pro- 
ceed without them. 

The time for serving out the ommany and sugar being 
arrived, they amused themselves in boiling it, and cut- 
ting pieces of bark out of the trees to eat it from. After 
this we amused and excited them in every way in our 
power, and at length enticed them into a corroberry, (a 
native dance,) in which I joined, and raised their spirits 
to such a degree, as to cause them at last to shout in 
defiance of the Myall blacks. — | | 

The natives of Australia have, by some people, been 
accused of cannibalism, and the constant assertion amongst 
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them, that the strange tribes, or others with whom they 
are at variance, will eat them in case they fall into their 
hands, gives currency to this notion, and has probably _ 
been the origin of it; but as far as my experience and 
enquiries went, in the district in which I resided, I had 
no reason for believing that this practice existed amongst 
any of the tribes there. 

The natives who domesticate themselves amongst the 
white inhabitants, are aware that we hold cannibalism in 
abhorrence; and in speaking of their enemies, therefore, 
to us, they always accuse them of this revolting practice, 
in order, no doubt, to degrade them as much as possible 
in our eyes; while the other side, in return, throw back 
the accusation upon them. I have questioned the na- 
tives who were so much with me, in the closest manner 
upon this subject, and although they persist in its being 
the practice of their enemies, still they never could name 
any particular stances within their own knowledge, but 
always ended by saying: ‘¢ All black pellow been’say so, 
massa.” When I have replied, that Myall black fellows 
accuse them of it also, the answer has been, “‘ Nebber! 
nebber black pellow belonging to Port Tebens, (Ste- 
phens;) murry corbon lie, massa! Myall black pellows 
patter (eat) always.” I had, however, no fear of being 
eaten by the wild natives on the morrow, even though I 
should be killed by them; and in fact, I had no idea of 
either, although I had never before been in a situation 
exactly similar to that in which we were now likely to be 
placed. 

Upon rising on the following morning, (Nov. 13¢h,) 
I found how useless had been my anxiety as to the con- 
tmued fidelity of my sable friends, for they were all en- 
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gaged as usual, assisting the white people to water the 
horses and to prepare breakfast. Their petitions, how- 
ever, to return home, being earnestly renewed, I told 
them that they might do so whenever they pleased, but 
that they could never “ tit down” with me, or belong 
to me afterwards. This had the desired effect; and after 
we had taken our breakfast, and loaded our horses, we 
proceeded over the ground Wool Bill and I had traversed 
the preceding evening. 

The valley in which we had been encamped was, on 
three sides, shut in by hills, intersected by the river at the 
bottom, (having the shape of a horse-shoe.) On ap- 
proaching the stream, and turning round the hill on the 
right, a small glen of thinly-timbered land, about three 
quarters of a mile in breadth, broke upon our view. The 
country was open, and gently undulating as far as we could 
see, with chains of hills on both sides of considerable ele- 
vation, heavily timbered to their summits. Jemmy Bun- 
garee, with his fowling-piece, walked a little ahead of me 
in the most cautious manner, tracking the footsteps of the 
natives, like a well-trained setter drawing his game at a 
distance. The most intense interest was evinced by 
them all: Wool Bill had silently changed places with 
Wickie, as if he meant to save himself under cover of 
_ the pack-horse. Presently we came to the burnt ground, 
where the footsteps were minutely examined, and pro- 
nounced to have been left there the preceding day. We 
proceeded slowly and cautiously on towards our foes, as 
they were considered by the natives; but as their wan- 
dering habits seldom lead them to stay more than a day 
at any place, unless they have procured a plentiful sup- 
ply of food, I did not feel at all certain that we should 
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fall in with them, although I was extremely anxious that 
we might do so. 

Having proceeded a short distance beyond the spot 
which I had visited the preceding evening, Bungaree, 
who was a little in advance, suddenly crouched with one 
knee upon the ground, and with his left hand turned 
back in quick motion as if for us to stop, he called out 
with the most rapid articulation, ‘‘ Black pellow! black 
pellow! black pellow!” I motioned to the party behind 
to stop, and on joining Bungaree and the other two na- 
tives who were with him, he pointed out, in the most 
cautious manner, the wild natives at a distance. I could 
not, however, see them: the sight of the natives being 
much quicker and longer than ours, they can discern 
distant objects which are quite invisible to us. All three 
of them were now in a state of extreme agitation; and 
Bungaree’s disappointment was so great, at what he con- 
sidered my stupidity, that he exclaimed: “O lort! O 
lort, massa! murry corbon tupid cobrer, (head,) what 
for no tee it? murry tousand tit down all about pire!” 
(fire!) We moved on a little further, when we stop- 
ped again, and I observed a considerable number of na- 
tives squatted round a fire as he had described. 

The question now was, who should accompany me to 
the spot. Bungaree at once declared off most positively, 
and used all his rhetoric to dissuade me and his black 
friends from approaching them. I immediately sent him 
to the rear to join the party who were waiting at a dis- 
tance, and appealing to Wickie and Maty (little) Bill, 
I laughed at Bungaree, and promised each a cotton nec- 
kerchief if they would advance with me and speak to the 
strangers. After some hesitation and talking between 
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themselves in their own language, Wickie said: ‘“* We go, 
massa, pose you go too.” We then went on, and advanced 
within fifty yards of the whole tribe (which appeared to 
consist of about twenty in number) before they perceived 
us. Wesaw them sitting round a fire feasting upon kan- 
garoo, with their spears piled against a large tree close 
behind them. As soon as they saw us they all jumped 
up in the utmost alarm, flew to their spears, and then 
huddled together in close order, holding their long spears 
above their heads, with their points upwards like halberts. 
I now ordered Wickie and his companion to make the 
sign of peace to them, which they did by waving the right 
hand over the head and then pointing to the ground. No 
return was made to this, in consequence of which the two 
blacks cocked their double-barrelled fowling-pieces and I 
drew my pistols from my holsters: no one I believe had 
reason to feel very comfortable at this moment. I how- 
ever ordered the blacks not to fire on any account, but to 
make the sign of peace again and then speak to them. 
This was done; and an answer was returned in a very loud, 
and, as I thought, menacing tone. I enquired what they 
said, to which Wickie replied: “ Top bit, massa, by and 
bye, me piola dat again I bleve.” A good deal of loud 
talk, in the nature of an harangue on each side, then took 
place between the parties, the one waiting patiently till 
the other had finished. This at length ended in the 
strange blacks placing their spears against the tree as be- 
fore, and with an invitation to join them. ‘“ Dat do, 
massa,” said Wickie, ‘“‘go on now I bleve.” We ad- 
vanced then to within twenty yards of them, when they 
suddenly, and without any apparent cause, snatched up 
their spears again and pointed them at- me, as if they 
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were instantly about to hurl them. I now became se- 
riously alarmed, and had not the least expectation 
of escaping unhurt; but whatever I might feel, it was 
now too late to recede, or show any signs of fear con- 
sistently with our own safety. My two black friends how- 
ever stood firm, with their muskets cocked and pointed, 
as if waiting only for an order to fire; I was upon the 
point too of discharging my pistols at the strangers, and of 
ordering my blacks to fire also, when I called out to Wickie 
to desire the former to put down their spears, and if 
they did not, to fire upon them directly. Wickie threat- 
ened to kill them if they did not desist, and in a moment 
they threw their spears upon the ground, and scampered 
off to a thick bush by the side of the river, where they 
concealed themselves. I regretted exceedingly that any 
thing should have occurred to prevent the intercourse 
which I so anxiously sought; but felt the utmost. satis- 
faction and even admiration at the firm conduct of my two: 
companions at so critical a moment. It appeared to me 
so directly at variance with their previously expressed 
fears, that I did not at first know how to account for it. 
They did not exhibit the slightest alarm after they had 
faced and spoken to their opponents. On reflecting, 
however, on their habits and customs in war, when in 
contact with or in sight of native enemies, it was not dif. 
ficult to reconcile their conduct upon this occasion with 
what had taken place before we came in sight of the 
strange tribe. It is contrary to their custom to flinch 
from their enemies when once engaged with or in sight of 
them; or even to show the slightest sense of pain from 
any wounds or hurts in whatever way they are received; 
» and as upon the present occasion they were upon their 
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guard and well armed, their quick sight and extraordiary 
pliability of body would probably have placed them beyond 
danger from the spears. However unwilling, therefore, 
they may be to expose themselves to an enemy, when not 
excited to it from a desire of revenge, or from any other 
cause that draws them to quarrel with a neighbouring 
tribe, still when they do come in contact with each other, 
they show no deficiency in that kind of brute courage which 
is common to most if not all savages in other quarters 
of the globe. It is different, however, in their quarrels 
with white people, for as soon as they become acquainted 
with the destructive nature of fire-arms, they will never, 
though greatly superior in numbers, show their faces in op- 
position to them. 

The sight of a singlemusket is sufficient to scatter a whole 
tribe in an instant, provided they know the use of it; and 
if they afterwards make any attack, it is by stealing upon 
their enemies unobserved and spearing them from behind 
a tree or bush, in which manner white people have some- 
times lost their lives. 

Upon the departure of the natives we approached their 
fire, where we found parts of roasted kangaroos, and the 
spears which they had scattered about in the hurry of 
their flight. I now requested Wickie to call to them in the 
brush, and to assure them we were friends and desirous of 
seeing them. He was soon answered in the same loud — 
harangue as before, and in a few minutes two very fine 
and handsome men made their appearance, dressed in a 
similar manner to our own natives. They approached 
us slowly and unarmed; each one had a piece of kanga- 
roo flesh hanging from his opossum girdle; their beards 
were short and thin, and they wore mustachios. The @ 
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countenance of one of them was remarkably fine, bearing 
a striking resemblance to a Roman face and head. The 
other was more like a handsome European: the colour of 
the latter was of a bright copper, while that of his com- 
panion was black. They each appeared to be about 
twenty-five years of age, of middle stature, perfectly 
erect in figure, and of an easy deportment. Some ex- 
change of words immediately took place between them and 
my two natives, which I did not understand; this was suc- 
ceeded by an offer of some kangaroo flesh from their gir- 
dles; the offer was accepted, and my two companions were 
instantly seen gnawing it at their ease, while a curious 
parley took place between the two strangers and myself. 
{ held out my hand to them, but they could not under- 
stand this: they looked upon me with some suspicion, 
and receded from me as I advanced to shake hands. I 
desired Wickie to explain that it was a sign of peace and 
friendship: with his explanation they appeared somewhat 
satisfied, and put out their hands, each in his turn, at 
a respectful distance, leaning the body forward at the 
same time so as merely to touch my hand at arm’s length. 
with their fingers. My horse was an object of great cu- 
rlosity; they eyed him and felt him all over, making signs 
of wonder to each other during the inspection. They 
then called aloud to their brethren in the brush, as if to 
invite them to come forward and see the wonders. I re- 
quested of my two blacks to urge them to come to us: I 
saw several of their heads peeping from the brush and 
behind the trees; but one only could be persuaded to 
come forward, who at length came boldly on and joined 
the other two. He was a very tall copper-coloured 
» young man, with a short thin beard and mustachios, the 
K 2 
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nose inclining to flatness, but otherwise his features were 
expressive and handsome, and he possessed a fine sonorous 
voice; he was exceedingly erect, easy, and independent 
in his manners, and very communicative. He was dressed 
similar to the others, and curiously painted with red ochre 
on every part of his body. 

I now made signs for our party and the horses in the 
rear to join us; and made fresh but fruitless efforts to in- 
duce the wild natives, who were peeping at us through 
the trees, to do the same. My three natives who had 
just joined us, soon fastened upon the kangaroo flesh, 
which the strangers offered to them also, and a long and 
brisk conversation ensued between them all. I desired 
them to invite the strangers to Port Stephens, and to tell 
them that I would take care of them and treat them well. 
In return they promised to visit us, and offered me some 
of their kangaroo, which I felt obliged to decline. Ona 
sudden a general laughing and pointing at Bungaree took 
place on both sides; and in answer to my enquiries as to 
the cause of it, I was informed, that one of the strangers 
had recognized him in consequence of having met him 
some years before when he was a boy, upon a visit with 
an intermediate and friendly tribe. Bungaree acknow- 
ledged the truth of this, and appeared much pleased at 
the circumstance. It is not customary with the natives 
of Australia to shake hands, or to greet each other in any 
way when they meet. The person who has been absent 
and returns to his friends, approaches them with a serious 
countenance. The party who receives him is the first to 
speak, and the first questions generally are, where have 
you been? Where did you sleep last night? How 
many days have you been travelling? What news have | 
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you brought? If a member of the tribe has been very 
long absent, and returns to his family, he stops when he 
comes within about ten yards of the fire, and then sits 
down. A present of food, or a pipe of tobacco is sent to 
him from the nearest relation. This is given and received 
without any words passing between them, whilst silence 
prevails amongst the whole family, who appear to receive 
the returned relative with as much awe as if he had been 
dead, and it was his spirit which had returned to them. 
He remains in this position perhaps for half an hour, till 
he receives a summons to join his family at the fire, and 
then the above questions are put to him. 

Having produced a favourable impression on the pita 
of our new acquaintances, and wishing to witness the 
effect of music upon them, I took from my pocket a small 
flute, which I always carried upon such occasions, and 
played them a tune. They stared at me in silence, but 
without any of the surprise I had calculated upon exciting. 
They were not, however, without some curlosity about it, 
as one of them advanced to me, and wished to examine 
the flute, which I gave him. He appeared to suppose 
that some animal had been making a noise from it, and 
examined the holes and the hollow at the end, as if he 
expected to find something in it, and then returned it to 
me very quietly. I again played upon it, but it appeared 
to make no further impression upon them. 

I have never been able to account for the apathy of 
the wild natives this morning with respect to music, be- 
cause they generally have an excellent ear for it, and 
those who usually attended me were in the habit of ac- 
companying my flute in chorus, which they did in. excel- 
_ lent tune and time. I was in the habit, and especially 
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when I wished to keep them cheerful, of singing and 
playing the followmg simple strain to them, with any 
words which the occasion might call for: 


to- ge- ther, we’rebro- thers all to- ge- ther, 


ye- 0, ye- 0, ye- 0. 


and when they were rowing me in the boat, they would 
frequently change on a sudden the above words to the 
following: “Massa like him black pellow, massa like 
him black pellow, all te same as bingeye, (brothers,) 
yeo, yeo, yeo.” Some of the convicts afterwards taught 
them to sing the following words: 


“ We all sit down together, 
We all get drunk together,” &c. &c. 


The latter part I would not allow them to sing in my 
hearing, explaining to them my reasons. These words 
were therefore never again introduced in my presence, 
unless they wished to have a joke with me, when they 
would sometimes repeat them in the last bar, hold- 
ing their hands up to their mouths, leering at the same 
time at each other and at me; but, on finding that I re- 
fused to join, and that I made signs of dissatisfaction, 
they would break into a shout, or rather a scream of | 
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laughter, one or more calling out, “ Dat no good; bael 
massa like him; black pellow no more gammon; dat 
only make bleve, massa.” 

I once put a musical snuff-box into the hands of one 
of my domestic natives. He held it to his ear and laughed, 
- then examined it all over, and put it to his ear again, 
and after apparently reflecting upon the cause of the 
music from the box, he imagined it to have been filled 
with musquitoes, whose buz resembles that of a gnat, and 
he remarked, very sharply, “‘ Musquito tit down here, I 
bleve, massa.” | 

The wild natives of the forest showed more curiosity as 
to our horses than they did about us. They had evidently 
never seen one before, and probably had never heard of the 
existence of such an animal; but as one of them had an iron 
tomahawk in his girdle, there is no doubt of his having 
been made acquainted, through the medium of other tribes, 
with the residence of white men in the country. I wished 
very much to examine the tomahawk, to see if it bore the 
Company’s mark; but I had some difficulty in getting 
him to trust me with it. I found it had no stamp upon 
it, and I could not therefore tell from what quarter of the 
country it had been received; but I have no doubt it 
was obtained from the upper districts of the Hunter’s 
River, or its branches. I understood from our natives, 
that exchanges of articles sometimes took place between 
the coast-natives and those residing in the interior. Iron 
tomahawks, sea-shells, with which they scrape and sharpen 
their spears, and pieces of glass, which they use for that 
purpose whenever they can get them, were thus frequent- 
ly exchanged for opossum skins, and sometimes for the 
belts of yarn ready manufactured, as well as a small 
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opossum band of net-work, which they wear on their fore- 
head when in full dress. This article is beautifully manu- 
factured, and appears the more extraordinary, when it is 
considered that it is done entirely with the fingers, with- 
out the aid of needle or mesh. The opossums are more 
numerous inland than they are near the coast, and this is 
the reason why such an exchange takes place. 

As soon as I had returned his tomahawk to the stranger, 
his countenance exhibited marks of satisfaction and plea- 
sure, and he then began to show me, by signs, the use of 
it. I was already quite aware of the purposes to which 
they applied it, but there was one use made of it which 
he seemed anxious to explain to me, by pointing to the 
branches of the trees, and smacking his lips, as if some- 
thing superlatively good was taken from them by the 
tomahawk. I had no doubt that he meant the wild 
honey, and asked Bungaree if I was correct in my idea. 
After exchanging a few words with the stranger, he an- 
swered: ‘‘ Yes, massa, yes, choogar-bag; dat mean 
choogar-bag,”’ pointing to a branch of a tree as he said 
it. The strange native instantly catching the sound and 
the idea, pointed with his tomahawk to the tree, and nod- 
ding his head and smiling at me, repeated the words, 
‘“ Choogar-bag, choogar-bag, choogar-bag!” (sugar-bag,) 
their English expression for honey, or any thing sweet. 

Of all the natural produce of the forest, there is no- 
thing of which they are so fond as of the wild honey; and 
in traversing the woods, their eyes are almost always cast 
up to the trees in search of it. It is found in consider- 
able quantities, and is much superior to European honey. 
The bee by which it is made is very small, and has no 
sting: it is rather longer and more slender than a 
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common fly, but very much resembles it in other re- 
spects. 

As our object was to follow up the course of the river, 
I desired Bungaree, when we were on the point of part- 
ing with the natives, to enquire of them which direction it 
took, and where its source was. They described, with 
their fingers, its various bends, pointing to the north-east, 
as indicating its source to be in that direction, which in- 
formation ultimately proved to be correct. I then pre- 
sented the strangers with a tomahawk; and as they were 
not now afraid to approach me, we cordially shook hands, 
and ‘took our leave, not doubting, that sooner or later 
we should meet again, and become better acquainted, 
which eventually proved to be the case. 

After leaving these natives, we passed over a fine 
grassy forest country, consisting of low hills with high 
ranges on our right, the river running to our left, behind 
a thickly-timbered flat of inferior soil. After this, the 
range on our right gradually closed upon an apparently 
impenetrable brush or jungle of vines on our left, leaving 
us the choice of ascending and traversing the precipitate 
side of the range, or of cutting our way through the 
brush. I determined upon the former; but after several 
hours of labour and fatigue amongst the rocks, loose 
stones, and deep ravines, we were obliged to retrace our 
steps, and cut our way through the brush. We had no 
little trouble in accomplishing this: these places are gene- 
rally thickly timbered with very large trees, called the 
blue gum, flooded gum, and cedar. In the intermediate 
spaces a species of vine grows, from the size of a man’s 
finger to the thickness of his arm, which spreads in every 
direction, first on the ground, and from thence to the tops 
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of the highest trees, from which they hang nearly to the 
earth in festoons. A horse is frequently caught by the 
hind leg in going through them; but when he becomes 
accustomed to it, he will stand patiently with his leg sus- 
pended until the vine is cut with a knife or tomahawk. 
The rider also is frequently entangled, and sometimes 
pulled from his horse. 

In situations however like that which we were ap- 
proaching, no progress could be made without pioneers 
preceding us... This office was performed with great 
expertness by my black friends, who could use the toma- 
hawk or the axe with an adroitness scarcely credible: by 
their assistance we struggled through this brush, which 
proved about a mile in length, when we again met the 
river, which ran round the bush on the left. . 

We came out upon a thickly-timbered blady grass flat, 
from which several large kangaroos started up. Jemmy 
Bungaree instantly let loose his dogs, and joined with his 
black companions in the chase. We soon however lost 
sight both of dogs and kangaroos, but after waiting a short 
time the former returned, and showed undoubted signs of 
their having killed their game. The natives could easily 
have tracked them if I had been willing to spare the time, 
but we proceeded at once on our journey, and in about a 
quarter of a mile from the spot where we gave up the 
chase, Bungaree suddenly called out, ‘“ Black: pellow! 
black pellow, massa!’ and went creeping behind the trees 
towards them as if he had been endeavouring to shoot a 
pigeon or a kangaroo. I immediately saw two natives 
walking quietly at a short distance, one of whom had a 
large kangaroo on his shoulders. They did not perceive 
us, and I desired Bungaree to call to them and ask them 
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to stop. He did so; but the moment they saw us the 
kangaroo was thrown down, and they ran with the swift- 
ness of deer, without looking behind them till they were 
nearly out of sight. On examining the kangaroo, we had 
no reason to doubt that it was the one which our dogs had 
just before chased and killed, and which the natives had 
accidently found in their path. The kangaroo was then 
strapped to one of the pack-saddles, and we again pro- 
ceeded on our journey. 

The country on our right consisted of high and poor 
stony hills thickly timbered; that on our left, on the 
opposite side of the river, was a rich and thinly timbered 
country. A low and fertile flat or meadow there skirted 
the river, and at the extremity of the flat the hills gra- 
dually arose with a gentle slope, covered with verdure, 
upon which an immense herd of kangaroos was feeding. 
I crossed over with Maty Bill and a brace of dogs, leaving 
the party to proceed on their route. The moment we had 
crossed, the kangaroos moved off. It is extremely curious 
to see the manner in which a large herd of these animals 
jump before you. It has often been asserted in England 
that they make use of their tails to spring from when 
they are pursued: this is not correct; their tails never 
touch the ground when they move, except when they are 
on their feed or at play, and the faster they run or jump 
the higher they carry them. The male kangaroos were 
called by my natives, old men, “ wool-man ;” and the 
females, young ladies, “ young liddy.” The males are 
not so swift as the females, and the natives in wet seasons 
occasionally run the former down when very large, their 
weight causing them to sink in the wet ground, and thus 
to become tired. They frequently however make up for 
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this disadvantage by fierceness and cunning when attacked 
either by men or dogs, and it is exceedingly difficult for a 
brace of the best dogs to kill a ‘* corbon wool-man.” 
When they can they will hug a dog or a man as a bear 
would do, and as they are armed with long sharp claws, 
they frequently let a dog’s entrails out, or otherwise 
lacerate him in the most dreadful manner, sitting all the 
_ while on their haunches, hugging and scratching with 
determined fury. Young dogs, that are fierce and of 
good bottom, are almost sure to be sacrificed if allowed to 
run at these ‘‘ old men” before they have acquired some 
experience with smaller ones. After having been once or 
twice wounded, they get pretty cunning, and very few dogs 
will attack a “‘ wool-man” when they are away from their 
keepers: their practice is to keep the enemy at bay, by run- 
ning round and barking at him till some person comes up, 
when either with large sticks or pistols, and the aid of the 
dogs, he is finally despatched, but not without some dif- 
ficulty and caution. A full-sized “ wool-man” at bay 
always sits on his haunches, and when he rises to move 
forward he stands four or four-and-a-half feet high. In 
this manner he will, when pressed, meet a man and hug 
and scratch him, if not to death, in such a way as he does 
not soon forget it. When hard pressed and near to water, 
the kangaroo always takes it; if it be deep water and the 
dogs follow him, one or the other is almost sure to be 
drowned. Ifa single dog, the kangaroo is nearly certain 
to come off victorious, by taking his assailant in his fore- 
arms, and holding him under the water till he is dead; 
but if he has two dogs opposed to him, he is not left at 
liberty to hold either of his opponents long enough under 
to drown him, and he generally himself falls a sacrifice, 
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after a long and hard struggle. Notwithstanding the 
courage and ferocity of the kangaroo when pressed, he is 
otherwise extremely timid, and more easily domesticated 
than any wild animal with which I am acquainted. The 
smaller ones are frequently quite as swift as a hare, and 
I have sometimes seen them outstrip the fleetest dogs. 
The kind of dog used for coursing the kangaroo is gene- 
rally a cross between the greyhound and the mastiff or 
sheep-dog ; but in a climate like New South Wales they 
have, to use the common phrase, too much lumber about , 
them. The true bred greyhound is the most useful dog : 
he has more wind; he ascends the hills with more ease ; 
and will run double the number of courses in a day. He 
has more bottom in running, and if he has less ferocity 
when he comes up with an “ old man,” so much the bet- 
ter, as he exposes himself the less, and lives to afford 
sport another day. The strongest and most courageous 
dog can seldom conquer a wool-man alone, and not one 
in fifty will face him fairly ; the dog who has the teme- 
rity is certain to be disabled, if not killed. 

_ The herd of kangaroos we had thus come upon was too 
numerous to allow of the dogs being let loose ; but as the 
day’s work was drawing to aclose, I had given Maty Bill 
liberty to catch another kangaroo, if we should fall in with 
a single one. After moving up to the foot of the hill, 
about a quarter of a mile from the river, my sable com- 
panion eyed a “ corbon wool-man,” as he called it, quietly 
feeding at a distance on the slope of the hill. His eyes 
sparkled, he was all agitation, and he called out, ‘« Massa ! 
massa! you tee! you tee! wool-man! wool-man! corbon 
wool-man !” and off he ran with his dogs till he was within 
a fair distance, when he slipped their collars. I was at 
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this time on foot, and the whole of them therefore were 
soon out of my sight. They had turned round the bot- 
tom of the hill in the direction of the river, and as I was 
following them down I heard the dogs at bay, and the 
shrill call of ‘ coo-o0-00” from my companion, to direct 
me to the spot; and on turning the corner of the hill I 
met him running and calling as fast and as loud as he 
could in search of me. As soon as he saw me he stopped 
and called out, ‘“‘ Massa! massa! make haste; dingo (dogs) 
been got him in ribber. Murry corbon wool-man, all te 
same like it bullock.” All this was said in a breath, and 
as I could not pretend to run with him, I desired him 
to go as fast as he could, and help the dogs till I 
should arrive. When I got up to the spot, he was 
in the middle of the river, with about two feet depth 
of water, while the kangaroo, sitting upright on its 
haunches, was keeping both him and the dogs at a 
respectful distance, and had laid bare the windpipe of 
one of the dogs. Bill’s waddy was too short to reach 
him without coming to close quarters, and he knew better 
than to do that; at length he got behind him, and with 
one blow on the head he dispatched him. No huntsman 
could have shown more ardour in pursuit, or more plea- 
sure at the death of a fox, than did poor Maty Bill upon 
this occasion. The kangaroo was so heavy, weighing 
above one hundred and fifty pounds, that we could not 
lift him out of the water, and we were obliged to leave 
him till our party arrived on the opposite side. A fresh 
scene of pleasure ensued amongst the natives when they 
became acquainted with our good fortune. They were 
soon all in the river, from whence they drew the “ wool- 
man,” and placed him on the back of one of the horses. 
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I wished to have left him, as we had already enough ; 
but as they were eager beyond any thing to take him, I 
indulged them. It appears that the natives have a great 
partiality for the flesh of the old and large kangaroos, just 
as we have for mutton or venison of a proper age. I never 
could discover any difference in flavour; but if they can 
partake of a ‘‘ wool-man,” they refuse any other: and 
when asked the reason, they replied to me, ‘“ Wool-man 
budgeree (good) patter. Black pellow like him always 
more better.”’ 
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Arter the pleasures of the chase were over, we at length 
proceeded on our journey, about two miles further, over 
a less fertile and more thickly-timbered country. The 
prospect was confined and somewhat gloomy, after the 
beautiful country through which we had passed. At 
length, coming to a thinly-timbered and rich flat on the 
banks of the river, we halted for the night, after a journey 
of eleven hours. Having pointed out the spot for our 
bivouack, I invited my favourite, Wool Bill, to take a 
ride while the dinner was preparing. This was readily 
accepted, and he was soon mounted on horseback, and 
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rode off with me. I went on wherever I found the 
country sufficiently open and inviting, and ascended se- 
veral considerable hills, in order to get the best possible 
view of the surrounding country. I generally carried a 
small pocket-compass with me; but when a native is pre- 
sent there is no necessity for this: they can at any time 
point the true direction of the spot from whence they 
come, and proceed directly to it however distant it may 
be. If an European goes into the forest alone, there is 
nothing more puzzling than to find his way back again, 
even for a single mile or less; and nine people out of ten 
would never, except by accident, return to the spot they 
had left. Many a man has lost his life in this way: he 
wanders about in a dreadful state of alarm, and the further 
he goes the more he is bewildered, till at length he is 
worn out with hunger and fatigue, and lays himself down 
to die. Several instances of this kind occurred to persons 
under me at Port Stephens. In one case, one of our men 
was picked up in the very situation I have now described, 
by a stockman belonging to a settler on Patterson’s River, 
after he had wandered six days without food. By great 
care his life was preserved, and he lived to tell his tale to 
me. He was found no less than thirty miles in the oppo- 
site direction to that in which he wished to go. From his 
own account he must have travelled at least a hundred 
and fifty miles during the six days, and was several times 
near the track from which he had incautiously strayed. 
He was a convict, and had been an old gamekeeper and 
poacher in England, and was therefore more likely to 
have his wits about him in such a situation than in many 
others. The flageliator also lost himself in a similar 
manner, and was without food: for eight days. -None of 
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his comrades wished for his return, I believe. He was, 
however, picked up by the natives on the sea-coast, about 
forty miles from the spot from which he had lost himself; 
and although before our arrival at Port Stephens these 
tribes had invariably stripped and speared every white 
man they had caught between Port Macquarie and 
Newcastle, they took the greatest care of this man as 
soon as they found he belonged to me, and brought him 
home to Port Stephens. He not only owed his safety to 
them at the moment he was about to have expired from 
hunger, but he was also indebted to them for the care 
they afterwards took of him with regard to the man- 
ner of feeding him. They had a plentiful supply of 
fish at their fire, and the poor starved man would have 
eaten too greedily of them had he been allowed. ‘They 
first gave him the head only of a roasted fish, and when 
he asked for more, one of them answered, ‘* No, no; dat 
no good: by and bye more.” In a short time they gave 
him more, and fed him by degrees till they thought he 
could bear a full meal. 

There is scarcely a location in the colony which is not 
situated on or near a river, or on the sea-coast. The 
waters for many miles around fall into the river or sea 
near to them: it has always, therefore, appeared extra- 
ordinary to me that it could not occur to a man, when he 
lost his way, that his only safe plan was to follow down 
the first channel he met, whether dry or not. It is ob- 
vious that the course of the waters must lead him to some 
part of the great outlet from which he had departed, and 
ultimately to his home. Simple as this idea appears, yet 
how many have been lost from its not occurring to them ! 
Of course I took care, after these accidents, to promulgate 
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it to all the establishment at Port Stephens; and I in- 
tended to have caused it to have been made known to every 
new assignment of convicts on their landing, together with 
other useful and necessary hints to new comers. Should 
this meet the eye of any persons going out to a new settle- 
ment, I hope the hint will be of service to them. I was 
several times lost in the forest, and upon the first occa- 
sion soon after my arrival, when one of the Company’s 
servants was with me. We wandered about several hours: 
the sun was getting low when my companion proposed 
to find a proper resting-place for the night. He had pre- 
viously insisted that he could find his way home; and as 
I thought him better acquainted with that part of the 
country than myself, I followed him. He was in the ut- 
most state of alarm, although I was not in the least so; 
because I knew I could untimately get home by following 
down the course of the waters. I determined, after his 
Judgment had failed, to make the experiment ; and though 
he followed me with much reluctance, in less than three 
hours we regained the settlement, without having encoun- 
tered a single difficulty. 

To return to my narrative. Wool Bill and myself be- 
ing well mounted, we rode pretty hastily over such parts 
of the country as our time before dinner would admit of, 
not reflecting how we were to find our way back. I think 
we must have been at least four miles from the camp. 
At length Bill said, ‘‘ Urokah tit down murry toon, I 
bleve, massa;’’ meaning that the sun would goon set. 
I answered, “I think so too, Bill: which way camp ?” 
He pointed immediately in the direction of it. Supposing: 
it to be in the opposite quarter, I told him he must be 
wrong. Bill however laughed, and continued pointing 
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in the same direction. I was still sceptical, and called 
out, “ No gammon, Bill.”” He then burst into a loud fit 
of laughter at my stupidity, and said, ‘“‘ Bael gammon, 
massa! Me moru (go) pirst, you come close up: I 
chow it road.” He then put bis horse upon the gallop, 
and I followed him close wp, as he called it; while he 
took me to the camp, through all the windings of the 
hills, without once stopping or hesitating. 

I have always been at a loss to account for this faculty, 
because the natives never appear to make any observa- 
tions as they go on; and they will point and travel as 
accurately when the sun is obscured, as when it is visible: 
so that it cannot be the sun which guides them. It ap- 
pears to me to be as difficult of solution as the influence 
or instinct. which directs the carrier-pigeon; for I am 
well assured that if a native of Australia were taken in 
the dark one hundred miles from his home, in an un- 
known direction, he would easily find his way back, al- 
though he seldom, in his natural state, travels out of his 
own district, which rarely extends beyond fifteen or twenty 
miles in any direction. 

On our arrival at the camp we found every thing in 
readiness for dinner. The place looked like a flesh-mar- 
ket, with such a quantity of kangaroo hanging in quarters 
upon the trees. The blacks were all in high good-humour 
at the idea of so much “patter.” They had got a 
blazing fire, and had reserved a luncheon (part of a kan- 
garoo’s head) for Wool Bill; but the superior tit bit (the 
entrails) had been previously disposed of. In an in- 
stant my companion was seen gnawing, like a dog, a 
half-roasted kangaroo’s head; thus at one moment dis- 
playing an intelligence worthy of civilization, and in the 
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next indulging in habits but little above those of the 
animals of prey in the forest. But let us be just towards 
them. I know the poor and unprotected natives of Aus- 
tralia have been traduced by many, who have ascribed to 
them, exclusively, customs and practices which are com- 
mon to all human beings in uncivilized life; and I have 
seen observations made upon them in print by well- 
meaning people, who write without the necessary inform- 
ation, attributing to them habits which have no existence 
amongst them, and which would place them quite upon a 
level with brutes. It has been said that they will eat 
-even dogs in a state of putridity, and that they will drink 
polluted ditch-water. I can only say, that I never saw 
an instance of their attempting to eat flesh of any kind 
uncooked: on the contrary, they have a great aversion to 
it, although, as I have before stated, they are not in the 
habit of roasting it according to our notions and tastes. 
As to their eating putrid animals, I have many times 
seen them take up dead and putrid kangaroos in the 
forest, and throw them down again with looks and ges- 
tures expressive of abhorrence; and the same with fish, 
which are sometimes found dead and putrid on the sea- 
shore. Both from observation and conversation with 
them on this subject, I can say that they are remarkably 
particular in this respect; nor did I ever hear, out of King- 
land, that dog’s-flesh formed any part of their food. I 
am satisfied it does not; but supposing it to have been 
the case, they have the example of some of the eastern 
nations to keep them in countenance, and especially the 
Chinese, who expose for sale in their shambles both dogs 
and cats for the table. 

In their choice of water they are particular above all 
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things. It sometimes happens, in dry seasons, that water 
is very scarce, particularly near the shores. In such 
cases, whenever they find a spring, they scratch a hole 
with their fingers, (the ground being always sandy near 
the sea,) and suck the water out of the pool through 
tufts or whisps of grass, in order to avoid dirt or insects. 
Often have I witnessed and joined in this, and as often 
felt indebted to them for their example. 

They would walk miles rather than drink bad water. 
Indeed, they were such excellent judges of water, that I 
always depended upon their selection when we encamped 
at a distance from a river, and was never disappointed. 
I speak only from my own experience. It is possible that 
other practices may prevail in other districts, but as I 
was in almost every part of the colony during my resi- 
dence in New South Wales, and was never an uninter- 
ested or inattentive observer of the habits of the natives, 
I think, if such practices as I have denied the existence 
-of had prevailed, I must have heard of, though I did not 
witness them. 

The most revolting custom that I ever saw amongst 
them, was their manner of eating the entrails of birds and 
beasts, which, though they always emptied, they never 
would wash. ‘They cooked them, however, much longer 
than any other food, and as they were always taken out 
of a hot fire much shrivelled and rather burnt, the sub- 
stances left on the inner coat were probably consumed in 
a great measure, if not entirely, by the fire; but I do not 
pretend to know this, never having gone so far as to join 
in a repast of the kind. I think, however, that even this 
practice, in a savage, is as easily to be justified as many 
which we know of in civilized life, when the comparative 
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advantages of men in their respective states are fairly 
estimated. The Russians, it is said, are fond of train 
oil; and I have also heard it said, that in one of the most 
considerable cities in England, a dish of stewed snails 
was considered a delicate supper; and I have often seen 
the very blood of animals, which the Australian savage 
abhors, collected as it flows from the dying victims, to be 
afterwards served up in the shape of puddings at the ta- 
bles of those who consider themselves the most civilized 
and refined! It is curious to observe the progress in re- 
finement of taste in uncivilized as well as civilized men. 
I have seen the Australian natives eat, with much relish, 
the damaged and musty flour scraped from the sides of 
the casks. By degrees, as they became acquainted with 
that which, to owr tastes, was of a better description, they 
refused that which before they so much enjoyed, and 
which appeared to have agreed perfectly with them. I 
apprehend that a refinement in animal tastes usually ac- 
companies intellectual improvement to a certain extent: 
if not, the Australian savage has in this respect the ad- 
vantage of us. His fare is simple, his cookery equally 
so, his tastes are not vitiated, and the means therefore of 
his subsistence are every where within his reach. He has 
no occasion to dig or saw, or to build houses and plant 
vineyards. He can eat either the kangaroo or the lizard, 
the oyster or the grub, all of which exist in the greatest 
abundance around him. We can join him in the kanga- 
roo and oyster, while we recoil at the lizard and the grub. 
Where is the difference? the latter are as tender and as 
wholesome as the former. The black eats the grub with- 
out cooking; do not we the same with the oyster? He 
laughs at us for our distinctions, and cannot understand 
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them; and I suspect it is habit only, and not reason, that 
enables us always ourselves to understand them. I would 
therefore recommend those who would place the Aus- 
tralian natives on the level of brutes, to reflect well on the 
nature of man in his untutored state in comparison with 
his more civilized brother, indulging in endless whims 
and inconsistencies, before they venture to pass a sen- 
tence which a little calm consideration may convince them 
to be unjust. But I must leave my moralizing, to join 
my friends round the fire in the forest in their feast of 
kangaroo. 

While Wool Bill was enjoying his patter from the 
roasted head of the kangaroo, the others seated themselves 
by the fire with their pipes, and talked over the adven- 
tures of the journey. The meeting with the strange 
natives was the chief subject of conversation, which was 
held principally in their own language, but occasionally 
in broken English. Seated, as usual, on a pack-saddle 
at the mouth of my tent, with a piece of painted canvas 
spread on the ground for a table-cloth, and a plate of kan- 
garoo fry and bacon in my lap, I could listen unobserved 
to the conversation that was going on. The little that I 
understood of their language, and their occasional use of 
mongrel English, sufficed to give me aclue to it. I under- 
stood clearly that one of the strange natives had informed 
them that he had a wife and several pickaninnies (children) 
at an encampment on the hills at the back of us, and that a 
good many women belonging to the tribe were at the same 
place. A proposition was made by one of my natives to 
go and steal a gin (wife;) this excited a good deal of 
mirth amongst them, and they appeared as if they actually 
fancied themselves on the spot. At length I gave them to 
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understand that I was aware of their intentions, upon which 
screams of laughter took place. “ I bleve,” said M‘Quarie 
‘*murry pretty girls tit down there, massa; me go look it 
out by and bye. ' Me tingle (single) man I bleve. Look 
out black gin good while ago; bael get him yet.” 

The blacks generally take their wives from other tribes, _ 
and if they can find opportunities they steal them, the 
consent of the female never being made a question in the 
business. When the neighbouring tribes happen to be 
in a state of peace with each other, friendly visits are ex- 
changed, at which times the unmarried females are car- 
ried off by either party. The friends of the girls never 
interfere, and in the event of her making any resistance, 
which is frequently the case, her paramour silences her 
by a severe blow on the head with his waddy while he is 
carrying her off. He keeps her at a distance till her friends 
are gone, and then he returns with her to his tribe; but 
if the girl has no objection to her suitor, or has no one in 
her eye that she likes better, she agrees to become his 
gin, thus rendering abduction unnecessary and unusual. 

I informed M‘Quarie that he must not take a gin with- 
out her consent ; and that as we wished to be friends with 
the strange tribe, they must not interfere with their wo- 
men. I had, however, no idea that they were really in 
earnest about it, for I did not believe that they would 
have courage for the attempt so far from home, and 
especially in the night, during which they are generally 
afraid to stir a rod from their fires, even in their own dis- 
trict, being in fear of what they call ‘“‘ Debble, debble,” 
or in their native language, ‘ Coen,” which means an 
evil spirit of the woods, and which they say ‘‘ crammer 
(steals) black pellow when nangry (sleeps) in bush.” The 
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joke of stealing the gins was not however stopped during 
the evening, and as they were all single men, they played 
offupon each other accordingly. I asked Wickie why he 
did not marry; he answered: “‘ Too mun (many) pick- 
aninny, massa; too much cry about: look out black gin 
by and bye;” and as he uttered the last sentence he gave 
a sly look towards the hills; after which he said, holding 
up both his hands with his fingers spread out: ‘“‘ Murry 
tousand moon den come wool-man; den bring misses 
(Mrs.) home black camp.” The sly rogue meant to say 
that he would not marry till he was an old man; but. I 
have reason to believe that they always marry young, and 
that one of them ultimately remain unmarried. Poly- 
gamy is not common amongst them, although it some- 
times occurs. I knew only three instances of it, and the 
wives (of which one man had three) lived, as far as I saw, 
in perfect harmony with each other, sitting at the same fire 
together like sisters. ‘The husband and wife are in general 
remarkably constant to each other, and it rarely happens 
that they separate after having considered themselves as 
man and wife; and when an elopement or the stealing of 
another man’s gin takes place, it creates great, and appa- 
rently lasting uneasiness in the husband. They are, how- 
ever, decidedly a cold people, which I think is partly 
attributable to nature, and partly to their manner of liv- 
ing; but although they are not .so violent in their pre- 
ferences and attachments, they are steady and faithful 
amongst themselves. 

No opportunities have as yet occurred where the slight- 
est chance has been afforded of doing them any perma- 
ment good. There have been many attempts by well- 
meaning and even zealous people, to better their 
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condition, but so long as they come in promiscuous 
contact with the convicts, and so long as the use and 
abuse of spirits prevail, any attempts on the part of 
individuals to civilize them are utterly hopeless; but as I 
shall have occasion to speak more at large upon this sub- 
ject by and bye, I will dismiss it for the present, and re- 
turn to my tent in the bush, where I left Wickie describ- 
ing by his fingers the great length of time that was to pass 
before he should be married. _ 

The fear of meeting with strange natives was now for- 
gotten, and the dinner of kangaroo with the tea and 
‘* moke,” (smoke,) which followed, had placed them quite 
at their ease in their usual position around their fire. 

My aim always was, to leave them as much as _ pos- 
sible to their own natural impulses, as far as they did 
not materially interfere with the two objects I had in 
view, viz. to improve their understandings, and to make 
them useful. To have attempted every thing at once 
would have been to perform nothing beneficially. In order 
to render them easy and happy, it was necessary to pre- 
vent them from entertaining an idea that they were under 
unreasonable restraints ; and I took care always to inform 
them, that if they wished to leave me and return to the 
forests, they could do so whenever they pleased. I had 
by this time established the principle that no one should 
receive food or clothing without having earned them by 
services; they had therefore the power of choosing be- 
tween their old pursuits and consequent self-dependence, 
and their being well and kindly treated, upon the per- 
formance of the duties required of them. It frequently 
happened that they would go for weeks and even months 
to enjoy their old habits in the woods. These absences 
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were generally with leave, but sometimes without it: so 
long however as they had done nothing wrong, they knew 
that they would be well received whenever they chose to 
return. It was owing to this understanding between us 
that I had maintained such complete influence over them 
on this journey. It would have been absurd to suppose 
that they could have been induced to make themselves 
useful upon any other principle; for although they were 
in many respects to be managed like children, still they 
were on one point very different from them, inasmuch as 
they could make themselves independent whenever they 
pleased by returning to their old habits. Any thing like 
involuntary restraint would have driven them away at once. 
The mildness of the climate, the great facilities of obtain- 
ing food in every part of the forest, the attractive freedom 
and pleasures of a hunter’s life, were circumstances which 
rendered it extremely difficult to attach them permanently 
to any one spot. 

No person perhaps ever had so favourable an oppor- 
tunity as myself for making experiments upon them, or of 
accurately learning their real characters. The effects of 
my exertions have however been strangely misrepresented 
in the two extremes by people who knew little of the 
matter. It was asserted by some that I should succeed 
in completely civilizing the natives. I never said or even 
thought so after the first month of my residence amongst 
them ; for although the situation in which I was placed 
was one of the most favourable for the purpose that had 
occurred in the colony, still it was not that which would 
have enabled me or any other man to have performed 
such a miracle. I know it has also been said that the 
blacks laboured at Port Stephens the same as white men, 
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and that they were regular in their attendance, &c. &c. 
This was not correct. It is true that I generally had a 
considerable number employed, and could get any work 
done by them which I required ; but they were not always 
the same people. Several hundreds were in the habit of 
visiting us at different periods, and as I placed no re- 
straint upon any of them, there were always enough who 
were willing, as a temporary change and a little novelty, 
to supply the places of those who had become tired of 
labour; and by zhis means our native parties were kept up. 
To maintain a friendly intercourse with them—to hu- 
manize them, as it were; to do them all the kindness in 
my power in return for our interference with their coun- 
try; and to receive an equivalent in their labour for the 
food which was given to them, were all I aimed at: and 
the result fully equalled my expectations. 

The two extreme assertions therefore, first, that I had 
civilized them; and next, that I had deceived the British 
public in the accounts which I had sent home, (to my 
friends only,) are equally incorrect. These assertions 
were both circulated, I believe, by the same interested 
party, for the purpose, in the /irst instance, of giving an 
eclat to the Company in whose service I was engaged ; 
and in the second instance, to cast imputations upon an 
individual whose sense of duty was at length opposed to 
certain private interests. 

An honest statement of what I had experienced was all 
that I ever sent to my friends; which statement being 
placed in a former part of this book, just as it was trans- 
mitted home, my readers will form their own judgment of 
its contents. , 

In the course of conversation with the natives on the 
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evening I have already alluded to, I endeavoured to learn 
something more of “‘ Coen,” their devil, or evil spirit of 
the woods. I still thought that as they had an evil spirit, 
they might perhaps have an idea of a benevolent one: 
and although I had before been told by them that they 
had not, yet I hoped now that our journeying had made ~ 
us more thoroughly acquainted with each other, that I 
might on making a fresh trial, elicit something more from 
them than I had hitherto been able to learn. 

I observed to Bungaree therefore, that coen, or debble 
. debble, was a bad fellow I believed. ‘‘ Murry bad pellow, 
massa,” he answered, “ that crammer black pellow in bush 
sometimes.”’ ‘‘ Well,” I said, ‘‘ what does he do with 
him then?” ‘* Carry it away in bush,” was his answer. 
*¢ What does he do with him when he gets him into the 
bush?” I asked. ‘* Dat murry bad pellow, massa,” he 
said, “‘ dat go all about. Black pellow nebber come back 
again; debble debble make him boy,” (die). ‘* What 
does he make him die for?” I said. ‘* Bael me know, 
massa,” he answered. I then asked him if he had ever 
seen him; he said, “‘ no; but plenty black pellow have tee 
him.” ‘ When did they see him?” I said. ‘* Good 
while ago,” he replied. ‘ When he makes black fellow 
die,” I said, ‘“*‘ what becomes of him afterwards?” ‘‘ Go 
away Englat,”’ (England,) he answered, “ den come back 
white pellow.” This idea is so strongly impressed upon 
their minds, that when they discover any likeness between 
a white man and any one of their deceased friends, they 
exclaim immediately, ‘‘ Dat black pellow good while ago 
jump up white pellow, den come back again.”” I endea- 
voured by every means in my power to ascertain whether 
they had any notion of the influence or power that sent 
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these deceased friends to England and brought them 
back so transformed, but they could tell me no more than 
I have related. I observed to them that as debble debble 
was a bad fellow, and came in the dark, there was also a 
Good Being, that prevented him from coming too often, 
and from hurting black fellow too much. They said there 
was only one devil, and he was a bad one. I observed 
that there were two spirits, and that one was a good one, 
and kept the bad one from taking away all black fellows 
who were kind to their gins and piccaninnies, and to their 
fathers and mothers, as well as to every one else. They 
answered, ‘* No, massa, no! nossing (nothing) at all about 
it—nossing at all about it,” meaning that there was 
no such being. I still said that there was such a being, 
and they all again replied that they knew nothing about 
him. I then told them that white people knew there was 
such a being, in the woods and every where else, that 
protected ¢hem against being carried away by the bad one 
when they were good fellows; and that I was sure he 
would do the same to all good black fellows. ‘“ Dat be- 
longing to white pellow, massa,” they said, ‘“ bael, dat 
belong to black pellow.”” “Yes, yes,” I said, “he belongs 
to black fellow too; they are all the same as white fellows 
to him.” ‘ Where dat pellow come from, massa ?”’ said 
Bungaree. ‘‘ Why he lives all about, every where— 
every where,” I said, “and after you die he will be kind 
to you when you jump up again, suppose you are murry 
good fellow.” < Viddy will, viddy will, massa—all te 
same likit Saks eget massa?” * Yes,” TI said, all 
the same.’ 

Bungaree had been a good deal at Newcastle, and 
observed that Mr. Threlkeld (the missionary in that 
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neighbourhood) had told the blacks there the same thing, 
and that they had told him so; but it did not appear that 
it had made the least impression upon him, nor was it 
likely it should, surrounded as he was by a population 
whose practices every day and almost every hour were in 
opposition to precepts. Mr. Threlkeld had the character 
of being a sensible, zealous, and very amiable man; but he 
could not perform impossibilities. He was in one of the 
most unfavourable situations that could have been se- 
lected for the accomplishment of the objects he had in 
view. This however was not his fault; nor do I presume 
to attach blame to any one for it. It arose, I think, from 
a general misunderstanding as to the situation and means 
that ought to be chosen for doing any permanent good to 
the natives of Australia. I think also that sufficient at- 
tention has not been paid, or knowledge acquired, as to 
their characters, and various other circumstances con- 
nected with them in their original state, before they 
became promiscuously connected with European society, 
and in which original state only, can any thing be done 
for them. 

Finding my former impressions as to their having no 
idea whatever of a God more fully confirmed ; and finding 
that I could not make them comprehend the existence of 
the Supreme Being, I gave up the conversation; deter- 
mined, however, to seek some other opportunity of 
renewing the subject, perhaps under more favourable 
circumstances. 

_ The whole party soon retired to rest, and when I sup- 
posed they were all asleep, I took a survey of my black 
and white establishment. On one side of the fire lay the 
natives, all huddled together, without having the slightest 
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covering over them, having, according to custom,’ the 
greatest part of a kangaroo carcase between themselves 
and the fire, ready for a fresh meal whenever they should 
awake: on the other side were the cook and his two 
assistants, rolled up in their blankets. The night was 
clear and delightfully serene. On the hills on our right 
I could distinctly hear the wild and dismal howl of the 
native dogs, and near to me the voice of the cuckoo, 
whose tone is louder and more harsh than that of the 
English cuckoo, and who in Australia calls, or rather 
halloos, in the night at all periods of the year. 

As I thought my black friends had had enough kan- 
garoo, and could wait till the morning, I determined to 
play them a trick, by hiding their ready-dressed food in 
the long grass at a short distance from the fire. Their 
sleep is always sound, and it is no easy matter to arouse 
them from it at any time, especially after a feast like that 
in which they had recently indulged, and.I therefore found 
no difficulty in taking their meat. 

During the summer and in dry weather, neither the 
natives nor the white servants have any desire to sleep 
under cover; the climate being so mild and salubrious, 
that with persons in good health no injury whatever arises 
from exposure to the night air: although the dew is very 
heavy, I never knew any of my attendants take cold from 
the practice. I have more than once, from accidental 
circumstances, been obliged to sleep before a fire in the 
forest without either covering or food. After a sound 
sleep, which fatigue always insured me, I have felt chilled 
in the morning when the fire had forsaken me, but no 
other inconvenience resulted from it. This has often 
made me feel, that were the soi/ of Australia equal to the 
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climate, there could scarcely be found a country in the 
world to vie with it as a residence for man. 

Nov. 14th.— We awoke in the morning as usual under 
the cheering influence of a bright sun; and as soon as my 
black valet, Wool Bill, made his appearance with a pan- 
nican of water, I asked him what they had done with all 
the kangaroo at the fire last night. He answered, in a 
sulky tone, *‘ Bush dingo been patter when black pellow 
sleep.” ‘* But he did not eat the bones too?” I said. 
‘* Bael me know,” he replied, ‘ dat been carry him away 
I bleve.’’ ‘* Debble debble, I think,” said I. ‘ No, no, 
bael dat,”” he said, ‘* pose dat come dat take it black 
pellow bael dat likit kangaroo.” ‘‘ What does he live 
upon then?” I said. He hesitated for a short time, when 
I repeated the question. I saw he was still puzzled for 
an answer, and on his observing me smile, he drawled out, 
half laughing and half angry, ‘‘ Gar yar-a-a what for piola 
(talk to) me dat.” I laughed heartily, and so did Bill, 
and as I saw he could not explain the question, I dropped 
the subject. 

On making my appearance at the fire, I saw them 
all busy roasting their breakfast, which consisted of two 
haunches of kangaroo; and in my way to the river as 
usual with Wool Bill, I took him so as to bring him upon 
the kangaroo I had hid in the grass: as soon as he saw 
it he called out, ‘“‘ Massa! massa! kangaroo!” <‘* Come 
along,” I said. ‘* Yes, kangaroo, massa! kangaroo! top 
bit! top bit!’ and he immediately called ‘‘ coo-o0-00,” 
to the natives at the fire. ‘They were soon altogether at 
the spot; their countenances showed that they were not 
pleased, and a good deal of chatter took place between 
them in their own language. I was prepared for the 
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result, and asked them very gravely how it came there; 
when one of them replied, in a melancholy tone, Debble 
debble, I bleve.” ‘‘ No, no,’ I said, “* Wool Bill told 
me just now that debble debble was not fond of kan- 
garoo;” upon which Bungaree answered, “ Bael dat look 
out kangaroo last night, massa—dat been look out black 
pellow.” ‘* Why did he not take black fellow then?” J 
said, ‘“‘ and why did he take kangaroo, which you say he 
never eats?” No answer was given me, and they all 
looked exceedingly sad and alarmed. ‘* And do you,”’ 
I said, “really believe that debble debble brought it 
here?” <‘* Yes,” answered one of them, “dat been take 
it.” I told them I was sure he did not take it, nor had 
he been looking out for black fellow last night: for that 
he would never hurt them while they were good, and they 
had been ‘“ murry budgeree” fellows ever since they had 
left Port Stephens. They still hung their heads, not 
believing one word of my doctrine. 

The fear of this evil spirit, and: their distance from 
home, seemed to have struck them with a panic which no 
arguments could overcome: at length I said, “ go patter 
breakfast ; it was J that brought the kangaroo here last 
night when you were asleep; debble debble has no busi- 
ness here, you don’t belong to him; you are too budgeree 
for him, as I told you. Another coen, much better than 
he, takes care of you when you are budgeree.”” ‘‘ What 
for,” said Wickie, “you been make it gammon last night 
massa, when black pellow nangry ?” (sleep.) ‘‘ Because 
black fellows are very stupid,” I said, ‘‘ and wo’nt believe 
what I tell them about debble debble ; but when they do 
believe it, I will not play gammon with them again.” 
They walked off in pretty good humour, but they would 
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not take the kangaroo with them. As I returned from 
the river with Wool Bill we came to it again, when I said 
to him, “‘ Why don’t you take the kangaroo, Bill?” He 
said nothing, but stared vacantly about. ‘‘ Come, come,” 
said I, ‘‘ take it, murry stupid fellow ; I brought it here’ 
last night when you were asleep. Only a little fun, you 
know ; only a little fun belonging to me.”” He at length 
took it up, and walked on with a sulky air till he got to 
the fire, when he threw it down in a contemptuous man- 
ner, and seated himself on the ground in a sullen and 
uncomfortable mood. I then began to banter them, and 
went on till I fairly laughed them out of their fears and 
suspicions, and succeeded in persuading them to eat the 
hitherto supposed contaminated flesh. It-was not from 
the fear of disobliging me that they were at length in- 
duced to eat it; had this been the case, they would not 
have done it cheerfully as they did. My object was to 
give them more just notions, by showing them the folly 
of their former ones; and when their fears have been 
operated upon, it was only by a mixture of argument and 
raillery that there was any chance of success against such 
strongly imbibed prejudices as they entertained. When- 
ever I fancied I had succeeded in letting in the smallest 
ray of light upon their minds, I of course felt gratified: 
but it was a pleasure not unmixed with pain, because 
I foresaw that on their return to the mixed society, and 
the numerous temptations of Port Stephens, they would 
soon lose the simplicity of character which now made them 
so. interesting, and that my power of doing them any fur- 
ther good would be diminished in proportion. I now saw 
them a harmless, a cheerful, and an innocent race of 
beings, and susceptible of improvement; but who would 
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soon be debased and ultimately destroyed by those to 
whom they looked up as beings of a superior order. 
These reflections, however, did not deter me from doing 
for them every thing of which I was capable; it was an 
experiment worthy of trial, and.as I was surrounded by 
greater numbers of them in their original state, and with 
more ample means and opportunities than any other per- 
son in that colony had before possessed, I considered it a 
paramount duty to improve as well as protect them hee 
every means in my power. 

Having finished our breakfast in our usual gipsy style, 
I dispatched the four blacks and one white man to bring 
up the horses, while the other two white men and Wool 
Bill remained to pack up and make ready for our journey. 
The horses were always either tethered by a rope to a 
tree, or hobbled within sight of our encampment whenever 
the grass suited, so that it did not take long to put us in 
marching order. I allowed the natives now to arrange 
themselves as they pleased on the march, except as to the 
perambulator, which was wheeled in turn by them. 

We had not proceeded more than half a mile from our 
camp when we met with a thick, impenetrable bush on our 
left, and were driven, as we had been the preceding day, up 
the side of a stony range on our right. Our path was in- 
tersected by deep gullies and thick vines, which rendered 
it impracticable ; and we therefore descended, in order to 
make a second attempt to get through the bush below, 
but in this we did not succeed. We were then forced to 
ascend the range again, and proceeded higher up, al- 
most to the summit, (about five hundred feet above the 
river,) in order to avoid the obstructions we had before 
met with. We halted to rest our pack-horses, when I 
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descended on foot, accompanied by Wool Bill with his 
musket, for the purpose of examining the opposite side of 
the river, which we crossed with some difficulty. We 
came out upon a small rich flat, beyond which the hills 
were of moderate elevation, lightly timbered, and grassy. 
In the centre of this flat was a small lagoon, or pool, with 
abundance of water-lilies spread over its surface. My 
companion’s quick eye soon discovered the movements of 
fish in it; and he was rivetted to the spot in the hope, by 
watching, to catch one as it advanced to the edge of the 
pool. No persuasion of mine could move him forward: 
nothing less, I saw, than a positive order would ensure 
his further attendance then; so I left him to enjoy him- 
self while I went on. In about a quarter of an hour I re- 
turned and found him on the spot where I had left him, 
watching as a terrier would a rat. I at length told him 
we must go, when he said, ‘Top bit, massa, bogy,” 
(bathe;) and he threw himself into the water, where he 
enjoyed himself as long as I could stay. He was trou- 
bled with no clothes to take off or put on; nor did he re- 
quire a towel to rub himself, the sun (which in Australia 
renders all these appendages unnecesary incumbrances 
to the aborigines) had dried him before we regained our 
party. When we had done so, we resumed our jour- 
ney on the range; but it soon became too precipitous and 
rocky to proceed any further without endangering our 
pack-horses, which were too heavily laden to admit of 
any further hazard. Hoping to find the country more 
accessible lower down, we descended obliquely in the 
line of our journey, till we arrived at the foot of the 
range; but the loose and broken rocks that lay scattered 
every where on the surface, and the impenetrable vines 
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that sprung from amongst them, and overhung the high 
banks of the river, rendered it impossible to proeeed; and 
we had the greatest difficulty to move in any other direc- 
tion. I now determined to cross the river, if possible, 
and sent two natives to find a proper place for that pur- 
pose. I depended always upon their skill and judgment 
in such cases: they would proceed through or over any 
difficulties; and when the brush or vines were too thick 
to enable them to look forward, they would get into the 
river and go on till they found what they desired. One 
would then stop at the place and remove obstructions 
with his tomahawk, while the other returned ‘ to look 
out road for corse,” (horse.) If the distance was consi- 
derable, as in the present case, they would keep up a 
communication with each other by cooing ; that is, a loud, 
shrill and lengthened call of coo-o0-00. Our natives, 
upon this occasion, had some difficulty in finding a rest- 
ing-place; but they at length succeeded, as I have de- 
scribed, and ultimately took us to it with much difficulty. 

When we crossed the river, we found ourselves in a 
country without any obstructions, and proceeded over 
several low hills, covered with the most luxuriant grass. 
The ranges on our left, similar to those on the other side 
of the river, were at no great distance from us; and as 
we seemed to be enclosed by ranges of high hills on all 
sides, it was pretty evident that we were fast approaching 
the source of the river. In no instance did we see any 
hill or mountain that was not clothed with wood to its — 
summit ; and in all places the surface was covered with 
grass, in a greater or less degree, according to the quality 
of the soil, excepting those patches of brush or vine soil 
which were all composed of rich black vegetable mould, 
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and heavily timbered with tall umbrageous trees. In 
every other instance a heavily-timbered country had in- 
variably a poor soil, as I had been led to expect by 
the information previously obtained, and the observa- 
tions I had made at other parts of the grant. There 
were, however, here and there low grounds, upon which 
the water in most seasons stagnated, and consequently 
produced a heavy growth of timber, but which if drained 
and properly cultivated would, from the very considerable 
deposit of vegetable mould, have proved valuable land. 
From the hills before mentioned we descended into a 
small flat, and soon met the ranges on our left, which 
obliged us, as on the other side, to recross the river. As 
this would occasion some little delay, and the hills facing 
us on the other side appearing rather low and inviting, I 
hastily crossed the river alone and ascended the hills, 
casting my eye back now and then in the direction I 
had come. I felt secure that I should not miss my party, 
and therefore ventured on a little further, winding round 
several hills at a brisk trot. At length I determined to 
return, not having the least doubt that I could go di- 
rectly back to the spot from whence I had come. I soon 
however found myself mistaken, for I rode twice the dis- 
tance I had come, and could neither see nor hear the 
party, nor make them hear me. My sensation at that 
moment I shall not readily forget. To be starved to 
death in the bush was one of the horrible ideas that pre- 
sented itself; another was the chance of being murdered 
| by the natives. A few minutes’ reflection helped to put 
these gloomy thoughts to flight. I knew I could reach 
some point of the river by following down the course of 
the waters ; and that I could thus, perhaps, reach home 
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in three days, or less, by following the river; and that if 
I saw any hostile natives, I had my pistols and my horse’s 
heels for my protection. I rode on as fast as I could by 
a water-course; this fortunately intersected the line of 
our intended route, and I met the party in a short time 
after the commencement of my alarm. The pleasure of 
thus seeing my friends so soon after I had nearly aban- 
doned all hopes of meeting them, amply compensated for 
the anxiety I had experienced. I determined however 
never to stray from them again, unattended by one of my 
faithful natives, who now appeared of more value than 
ever in my eyes. My party had not felt any uneasiness 
about me, as they supposed I had been following up the 
river before them. 

We now proceeded forward as near the river as we 
could: as we approached its source the valley gradually 
became more narrow and the hills more lofty,. closing 
every now and then so near to the stream as to force us 
several times across it and round the hills, where we met 
the river again. At length we suddenly found ourselves in 
a pretty valley, which intersected that which we had been 
following up. Here we encamped near several pools of 
water, in a line down the valley. In England this place 
would have afforded a running brook ; but the dryness of 
the climate in Australia seldom, except in wet seasons, 
admits of more than a succession of small pools or ponds 
from the source to the river into which they fall. 

Although the water in these places seems to have no 
motion, it is generally very good; but before we ventured 
to encamp by the side of any of the pools, it was always 
tasted and reported upon by the natives, whose judgment 
in this respect was unerring. I never found any pool in 
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a desart of this sort whose waters were unfit to drink 
from any cause but that of brackishness; and this never 
occurred except after long droughts, when it was difficult 
to find water in any places excepting in the rivers or their 
main branches, which receive the insensibly collected 
waters from the hills around them: In dry seasons water 
is always found more pure and abundant in scrubby and 
poor districts than in the richer tracts of country ; and in 
these otherwise barren spots, every species of flowering 
shrub, as well as the most beautiful flowrets, grow in 
abundance. 

The little valley in which I determined to pitch my 
tent for the night, afforded plenty of grass and water for 
our horses. The scenery at the confines was very beau- 
tiful, and varied between rocky mountains on the one 
side and grassy slopes and hills on the other. Abun- 
dance of parrots of the most beautiful plumage, and white 
cockatoos were screeching around us: the pools showed by — 
the beaten paths that led to them, and the drinking places 
on their margins, that the kangaroos abounded also. We 
had travelled during this day through a very difficult 
country, and as no kangaroo sport could be afforded to 
our natives under such circumstances, they had become 
rather uneasy about their dinners. I therefore gave them 
full liberty to go out with their guns in search of game, 
while dinner was preparing; during which time Wickie 
and I started in an opposite direction on horseback, to 
examine the country in the neighbourhood of the en- 
campment. 

We ascended a range towards the south, from which 
we could discover an opening over our encampment to- 
wards the north, bounded on the east and west by very 
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high ranges, which were wooded to their summits. The 
vale appeared to be five or six miles wide, and extended 
northward as far as we could see. I immediately deter- 
mined to proceed in this direction on the morrow. I also 
soon discovered in the opposite direction a considerable 
fall of country ; the ridge upon which we stood appearing 
to divide the waters on each side of us. We therefore de- 
scended and followed down till we came to a valley which 
gradually opened as we proceeded. ‘The water-course 
through this valley was deep and dry, and there were 
strong indications that the country downwards was more 
open and fertile than usual. The hills were low and un- 
dulating, the soil exceedingly rich, and covered with the 
most luxuriant grass, whilst the timber stood (as it uni- 
formly does on such soils) as if planted by the hand of 
man to render still more picturesque the gently waving 
country before us. The line of the water-course down 
the vale was marked by a variety of beautiful shrubs 
growing by its side, of a darker green than the foliage 
and herbage around it, as well as by the deeper hue of 
of the ivy-like vines which strongly mark the course of 
every river and stream, and which clearly describe its 
windings from an eminence down the vale, as far as the 
eye can reach. 

At the foot of one of these hills, and at the mar- 
gin of the brook, we met with a native encampment, 
consisting of eight or ten “ gunyers.” This is the native 
term for small huts, which are supported by three forked 
sticks (about three feet long) brought together at the tops 
in a triangular form: the two sides towards the wind are 
covered by long sheets of bark, the third is always left 
open. In winter each family has its own fire in front of 
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the hut. When the wind shifts, the gunyer is shifted also, 
and this operation takes them only about ten minutes to 
perform ; they seldom, however, stay more than a few 
days at these places, frequently not more than one night. 
In dry summer weather they do not feel it necessary to 
provide themselves with any shelter at all. If the gun- 
yers should be found standing on their return during 
summer, it is well; but if they have fallen down 
the natives will not take the trouble to rebuild them. 
Those which we saw had been built a considerable time, 
but the freshness of the embers, the bones of the kanga- 
roos, and the pieces of recently broken spears which lay 
scattered about, convinced us that they must have been 
inhabited only a few days before. We found a bundle - 
of spears also standing against a tree, which was a strong 
indication that the tribe intended soon to return, and I 
had an idea of the possibility of our meeting with them on 
our way down the valley. I was not singular as to the 
latter notion, for my companion, who first saw the gunyers, 
called out to me in a loud sharp tone: “ Waw! waw ! 
(halloo) massa! come back; moru (go) camp directly ; 
bush black pellow murry near.” I had no wish, any 
more than himself, to come into contact with a strange 
tribe in so unprotected a state as we then were, although 
I had the greatest desire to see a little more of the country 
before us. I therefore encouraged him, as well as I could, 
to goon; but he stood rivetted to the spot, casting his 
eyes in every direction, and listening anxiously for the 
sound of human voices. At this moment we heard the 
report of a gun on the right of us. ‘* Alah! Wool Bill! 
kangaroo!” he exclaimed with the quickness of lightning, 
and with a look in the highest degree animating. Wish- 
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ing to leave him as much as possible to his own feelings, 
that I might the better observe his motions, and above all, 
the expression of his countenance, I remained quietly 
looking at him. As soon as the surprise and emotion oc- 
casioned by the sound of the gun had in some degree 
subsided, he turned to the gunyers with a very altered 
look, and urged me to return. I appeared to take no 
notice of his entreaties, but endeavoured to entice him on 
by calling his attention to the form of the huts and the 
shape of the spears, and asked him if they were as good 
as those of the natives at Port Stephens. He examined se- 
veral of them, and then threw them down with a contemptu- 
ous sneer, saying: “‘ No good, massa. Bael dat know how 
to make it pear. Black pellow tit down here murry tupid ;” 
and then turning his eyes towards our camp, he said: 
“‘ Come, massa! moru camp. Wool Bill been choot 
him kangaroo; by and bye roast him.” We proceeded, 
however, further down the country, which was still of the 
same description, and after riding about a mile we turned 
our horses’ heads towards home, and rode at full gallop 
back to the gunyers, when my companion pulled up and 
was about to dismount. I found that he was going to 
take the spears away with him, when I informed him that 
he must not do so. ‘* What for no take it, massa?” he 
answered. ‘* Because they are not your’s,” I replied ; 
‘‘ they belong to other black fellows.” ‘* What, bush 
black ?” he said: ‘* bush black pellow crammer (steal) 
always.” ‘¢ Yes,” I said, ‘‘ and so do you, it seems; but 
itis very wrong. You know I like ail black fellows when 
they are honest and good. I would not allow bush black 
to crammer from you, and you must not crammer from 
them.” <‘ Bael you been see bush black, massa ; what 
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for you like him?” he answered. “I never like any 
body,” I said, “* who steals; and I shall not like you if 
you steal those spears ; so come along and patter kanga- 
roo, and leave the spears where they are.” He made no 
difficulty in giving them up, and as we went on I asked 
him what he had intended to do with the spears, if he had 
taken them. “ Pose take him,” he said, “ den chow 
him black pellow when go camp. Black pellow plenty 
laugh when see him. Murry tupid bush black, bael dat 
know how to make it pear.” 

We soon arrived at our camp, where we found a 
blazing fire and a large kangaroo, which had been brought 
in and skinned by Jemmy Bungaree, who had returned 
before any of his companions. Ina few minutes M‘Quarie 
made his appearance from between the hills with another 
very large one on his shoulders. When he approached 
the fire he threw it down in a careless manner, delivered 
his gun to the cook, and then lighted his pipe and squat- 
ted down near the tent, apparently tired by his sport. 
Next came Wool Bill without any game, walking slowly 
and sulkily on, like many other unsuccessful sportsmen, 
after a hard day’s work. He immediately took his gun 
to the cook without saying a word, nor did he appear as 
if he wished to have any questions asked him. ‘‘ Where is 
your kangaroo, Bill?” I said. He replied in a low, sullen 
tone, “* Musquito.” This was a term which was in use 
amongst them when their guns missed fire, or when they 
missed their game, which was not very often the case; 
but when they did they were chagrined beyond measure. 
Bill then seated himself by the fire and took his pipe in 
silence, while Bungaree, who was cutting up his kanga- 
roo, was chattering and boasting in broken English of 
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the superiority of his skill. Maty Bill also returned 
without game, not having seen a kangaroo. 

The entrails and heads of those they brought in were, 
as usual, soon roasted and divided, and the conversation 
then turned upon the gunyers which Wickie and I had 
seen. The relation appeared to make a great impression 
upon the whole party, and Bungaree wished to know 
from me how many nangry (nights, or rather sleeps) 
would pass before we returned home. Wickie had seen 
from the Range, and so had I, that we could return 
home by a-much nearer and more easy line than that by 
which we had come; and that the vale before us on the 
north would take us to a great distance from Port Ste- 
phens, without any apparent obstructions. None of the 
natives had any desire to proceed further. The fear 
which always operates upon them in a strange or remote 
district, could not be got rid of; added to which, there 
was evidently a longing to return home. They said, 
«Home murry long way, massa; want to see all black 
pellow now; pose go back, den come again by and bye; 
what for you moru all about? Black pellow no like 
him; Port Tebid more better.”” I endeavoured to allay 
their fears as well as I could,. and informed them that I 
could not return yet, and that I was sure they would not 
leave me for the bush blacks to spear and eat me. No 
reply was made to this, and we all proceeded to partake 
of the dinner which the sportsmen had so amply provided. 

The journey during this day had not been extended 
above nine miles; but the obstructions which we had met 
in following up the river, rendered it by far the hardest 
day’s work which we had yet experienced. The blacks 
fell asleep almost immediately after they had taken their 
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favourite meal of kangaroo; and as they thus forgot their 
alarm of the wild natives, and their dislike of the journey 
onwards, I was glad to allow them to remain in quiet. 

As the evening shut in, the dismal howlings of the native 
dogs were unusually loud and frequent on the hills op- 
posite to us. These animals subsist in the woods almost 
entirely upon the kangaroos, and hunt them by scent, as 
an English spaniel would a hare. They never bark in 
hunting, or, indeed, upon any other occasion; and if we 
may judge from their very lean and mangy appearance, 
they either procure a very slender subsistence, or are 
much subject to disease. I apprehend the latter to be 
the case. The natives are exceedingly attached to dogs 
of any kind: I never saw a tribe without some of them. 
In the neighbourhood of almost every settlement, the 
breed accompanying the natives has become inter- 
mixed with the European dogs. The offspring partakes 
more of the nature of the foreigners in their barking and 
domestic habits, but less so in their shape and appear- 
ance. The native dog is drawn up in his flanks like a 
greyhound or a small wolf, and bears a greater resem- 
blance in shape to the latter animal than to any other 
that I am acquainted with. The natives frequently take 
the wild dogs when they are puppies and domesticate 
them: they become in this way as much attached as the 
common European dog, but they never possess the same 
open countenance and manner, being shy and sneaking, 
and instead of barking at a stranger, they will lower their 
tails, creep behind their masters, and look between his 
legs. Neither will they fight when attacked by other 
dogs, otherwise than by throwing themselves on the 
ground, and snapping at their opponents. 
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When a wild dog starts from his lair in sight of the 
common kangaroo dogs, they will run at him, and over 
him, and give him a shake or two; but if it is intended 
to kill him, you must assist the kangaroo dogs, or he will 
be let off without much damage. There are dogs, no 
doubt, that would accomplish it, but I never met with 
one of them. The native dogs are of various colours, 
red, black, red and white, black and white, and fawn. 
They are great enemies to sheep, which they kill when- 
ever they can; most frequently at night, when in the 
fold. This is the only serious inconvenience the settlers 
experience from them: it is, however, an expensive one, 
because it obliges them to employ watchmen at the folds 
all night; and even then, in cold, wet weather, I have 
known the dogs enter the fold in spite of both of them. 
The sheep, upon such an occasion, make a general rush 
from the dogs: the hurdles are frequently thrown down, 
and the flock is dispersed. ‘The dog then attacks them 
as a common dog would do, by biting them behind the 
ear, and sucking the blood; but if he meets with only 
one, and is not disturbed, he devours the flesh also. 

These dogs have been known to attack very young 
and weak calves, and foals also, but this is not of very 
common occurrence. The inhabitants of Australia are 
fortunate in having no worse enemies of prey than the 
native dog: he is the largest animal of that nature which 
has hitherto been found to exist in that portion of the 
globe; and no instance has occurred, that I know of, of 
his having attempted to make any attack upon a human 
being. The natives consider them as perfectly harmless. 
I never heard one of them allude to them as being dan- 
gerous either to themselves or their children. 
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And now back to our bivouac. The wild dogs ap- 
peared more uneasy and noisy from the hills than usual, 
and were answered by the continual barkings of our dogs at 
the fire. In the middle of the night I was suddenly awoke 
by a violent noise and shaking of my tent, as if some 
persons were pulling it down. I soon discovered that the 
native dogs, or dingo, as the natives call them, had made 
a charge in the face of our dogs, with the view of carry- 
ing off the remains of kangaroo which the blacks had left 
about the fire. They approached so near, as to drive | 
our big curs back upon the cords of my tent, over which 
they several times rolled; but they did not carry away 
any part of the meat which had attracted them. During 
all this, the natives slept soundly, as they usually do, 
and especially after a full meal, when nothing appears to 
disturb them but the want of fire, which, about two or 
three o’clock in the morning, generally becomes low, 
when the cold air chills them, and forces them up to 
renew it. Many a time have I been awoke by the break- 
ing of sticks and the blowing of embers, when the heat 
has been too much diminished. Upon these occasions 
too it is, that they again fall to on the kangaroo which 
happens to be placed near them. 

Nov. 15th.—I had some trouble this morning in per- 
suading my native friends to proceed any further on the 
journey. They had never before been so far, and so long 
from home. The novelty of our proceedings having 
ceased, and their fears having been so much excited by 
the appearance of the bush blacks, their disinclination to 
proceed was too strong to be overcome by any thing 
which I could say. In the end, I observed they were at 
liberty to leave me whenever they pleased; that I should 
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go on without them if they did; but that, of course, they 
would get no clothes when they returned, nor could they 
be considered as belonging to me afterwards. On the 
contrary, they would become bush blacks again; and as 
I went on I should find the bush blacks, to whom I could 
give blankets, &c. and take them home to Port Stephens. 
During all this time we were packing up and loading 
our horses for the journey, and they were reluctantly 
assisting us. The only reply they made to me was, 
‘‘ How many nangry in bush?” and this was often re- 
peated in a low and desponding tone. On asking Wool 
Bill whether he intended to leave me too, he looked ‘at 
his companions, as if to ascertain what they intended to 
do, before he answered, and then he said, ‘* Bael me 
know.” “ Very well,” I answered, “ you can go home, 
you know. I shall find a bush black by and bye: he 
will take care of my portmanteau, and bring me ‘ bardo’ 
(water) when I want; and when he gets to Port Ste- 
phens, he will clean all the knives and forks, and sit 
down always with the cook.” No reply was made to all 
this: the packmg and loading still went on; but when it 
was nearly concluded, I was much pleased to observe 
Wool Bill take up the shot-belt, and place it round his 
neck as usual. He next took his rifle, and his compa- 
nions also resumed their various stations, upon which I 
remarked, as cheerfully as I could, “ Black fellows be- 
longing to me all good fellows, only a little gammon 


sometimes;” 


and began to sing, ‘ we all moru together,” 
&c. in which they joined heartily. They never liked to 
be accused of gammon, and they denied that they had 
shown any disposition to it. I retorted upon them, by 
observing that they had wished to return home, and to 
nw 2 
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leave me to go alone. ‘ No, sir! no!” said Wickie : 
‘black pellow murry tired, you know. Bael dat like 
him bush blacks. Pose massa like it, you know, den 
black pellow go always.” I agreed to this to the fullest 
extent, and told them that I was now sure they would 
never leave me, and that by and bye we should all go 
back together, and we then sung, ‘ We'll all go back to- 
gether,”’ &c. 

I represented to them the manner.in which their com- 
panions, on their return, would gather round them, and 
ask them for all the news, and how much they would 
have to tell. They appeared to understand this feeling 
perfectly, and I have no doubt they entered into it tho- 
roughly, for they are the greatest of gossips and news- 
mongers. . 

We soon crossed the river which we had been following 
up for the last three days, and proceeded on in search of 
the vale which we had the day before seen from the 
range. The country consisted here of moderately ele- 
vated hills, and narrow vallies, over which we passed 
without difficulty. They were sometimes lightly, and 
sometimes rather heavily timbered, but covered every 
where with grass fit either for sheep or cattle. This 
broken country continued for several miles, and appeared 
to be the head of the vale which we had seen at a dis- 
tance. The ranges which ran from south to north on 
both sides, were high and rather precipitous, and were 
clothed with wood, as well as grass, to their summits. 
The broken country over which we had proceeded for 
about four miles, became now rather less fertile and in- 
teresting, and the scenery more gloomy and confined, in 
consequence of the increased quantity and size of the 
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timber. We crossed several very deep and wide streams, 

or rather channels, which proved the existence of heavy 
and rapid torrents of water at certain seasons. They 
were from ten to fifteen yards wide, and were now in the 
same state in which they are generally found during sum- 
mer—perfectly dry perhaps for intervals of a quarter of a 
mile, then pools of still but pure water. The banks of 
most of them were steep, and frequently occasioned some 
difficulty to the horses in crossing them: at other places 
they were nearly flat, and overgrown by vines, inter- 
mixed with small trees, resembling, both in size and 
bark, the sapling ash, having, like the vines,.a dark green 
foliage, and were growing under very large and lofty 
spreading trees, whose leaves resembled those of a laurel 
both in size and colour. These places sometimes ex- 
tended half a mile, and were frequently a hundred 
yards or more in width, alternating with the steep banks 
on both sides; the high and low bank being almost in- 
variably opposite on each side of the channel, so that the 
passing through the thick vines was sometimes as trou- 
blesome to the pack-horses as the ascending of the high 
banks on the other side. Small rich alluvial flats or 
meadows, lightly timbered, invariably attended these 
streams on the exterior of the brushes, which form a 
pleasing and interesting feature of the country. These 
low jungles or brushes are inhabited by a small bird, 
which is constantly making a noise resembling the filing 
of a saw heard at a distance. We were always warned 
by them of the existence of deep channels, long before 
we saw them: at first, they were extremely disagreeable 
to my ear; but as they became associated with pleasant 
scenery, rich soil, and good water, the opposite sensations 
were created. 
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Soon after we had crossed one of these channels, one 
of the natives called out, ‘‘ Massa, top bit.” He bent 
his head in a listening posture, as if he had heard some- 
thing unusual on the right of him; and in a moment he 
said, in a state of great excitement, “‘ You hear?” “* Hear 
what?” said I. ‘* Bush black,” he replied: ‘ plenty 
hunt him kangaroo.” The whole party upon this halted 
to listen, when we very faintly distinguished the hunting 
shout of the natives, though at a considerable distance 
from us. Our black friends knew, by their tones, that 
they were driving the kangaroos within a certain space 
before them. When circumstances admit of it, I have 
seen them take their game in this manner.in large quan- 
tities. 'They form themselves in a line, and move for- 
ward, shouting and driving the kangaroos before them: 
the two extremes of the line are gradually drawn in, until 
the kangaroos find themselves enclosed in a nook, with 
the bend of a river, or some other obstruction, in front of 
them. The natives then closing upon them, the slaugh- 
ter commences, and the greater part, if not the whole of 
their game, is secured. ‘The animals have no security in 
taking to the river, for the hunters pursue them there 
also, and knock them on the head with their waddies. 

Our natives were as usual much alarmed at the idea of 
these wild blacks being so near them, and they became 
very sad and silent, travelling on with downcast counte- 
nances. They had been repeatedly convinced that I was 
not to be deterred by their fears from proceeding, and they 
now seemed to give up all further remonstrance in des- 
pair. We soon ascended a small rise, on the top of which 
we found an encampment belonging to the natives whom 
we had just heard. It appeared to have been abandoned 
within a day or two. The gunyers were exactly the same. 
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as those which our natives were in the habit of construct- 
ing. Quantities of bones, broken spears, several drinking 
vessels formed out of the excrescences of trees, and a cor- 
rible (a shield) lay scattered about. Our natives also 
picked up something that resembled a shield, only longer 
and of a more circular form: it was made out of a piece 
of bark from a tree called iron-bark, (nearly as hard when 
dry as an English elm-board,) and as smoothly worked 
up as if it had been done by a carpenter’s plane. The 
ground was made perfectly white by pipe-clay, and it was 
curiously chalked on its surface by red ochre. Not hav- 
ing seen any thing like it before, I had no idea what it 
was intended for; but our natives informed me that it 
was fixed upon a pole by the bush blacks, and set up at 
their corroberies. I could not learn that there was any 
superstition attached to it; it appearing only to be used 
as a common centre to dance round. . 

It was exceedingly curious to see how minutely my 
black friends examined every thing about this encamp- 
ment, and to observe their disposition to throw ridicule 
upon what they saw, as if nothing was or could be so well 
done as by their own people; but let us not condemn 
them for this, while so many of their betters in this en- 
lightened quarter of the globe exhibit a similar and a less 
pardonable weakness. The distinctions however, or infe- 
riority of these goods and chattels, (if there were any,) 
were lost to me; for I could discover no difference be- 
tween them and those of our own tribes, except as to the 
piece of embellished bark which I have before described. 

I told our natives I was very much pleased with this 
‘black camp,” as they called it, and that I thought the 
bush blacks were fine fellows. This observation I knew 
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would not please them, but my policy then was to excite 
a little jealousy. I had before told them that if they left 
me I would take home some bush blacks in their places ; 
and I thought it had a more powerful effect in persuad- 
ing them to proceed than any thing else. They replied, 
that bush blacks were good for nothing: that they would 
kill us all, &c. I dissented from this, and bantered them 
as long as I judged it prudent, and then told them that 
although bush blacks might be very good, still I liked 
Port Stephen black fellows very much indeed; and if 
they did as I told them, they would always sit down with 
me—always! always! They repeated the last word 
several times, when my friend Bill observed. to me, in a 
very soft tone, ‘* Bael always go in bush when massa go. 
Plenty more black pellows belonging to Port Tebid: dey 
go next time.’’ To this I answered, that although they 
would always belong to me, they should only go in bush 
with me when they wished it. We perfectly understood 
each other, and but for the fear of meeting with strangers, 
they would all have proceeded on with good-humour. 
This fear however appeared to spoil every thing for the 
time, and kept me perpetually upon the watch to manage 
them, for if they had left me I could not have gone on. 
Before I left the encampment, I placed a large piece of 
tobacco between the bark of a tree. On seeing me do 
this, Wickie said, ‘‘ What for put bacca dere, massa?” 
I told him I had placed it there for the bush blacks when 
they returned. They were exceedingly anxious that it 
should not be left there, and exhibited an extreme degree 
of jealousy, assuring me that these blacks had no pipes 
to smoke with, and that bush blacks were always “ murry 
tupid.” I then spoke of leaving a tomahawk, but they 
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objected still more decidedly to this, and seemed to think 
that none but themselves were entitled to any thing from 
me. I at length left the tobacco where I had first placed 
it, and we all moved on. A good deal of chatter ensued 
amongst them, and I observed that Wickie, who was then 
leading the dogs, stopped behind. I was perfectly as- 
sured that he intended to return and take the tobacco, 
but I appeared to take no notice of him. He resumed 
his station with me in a few minutes with a cheerful 
countenance. I soon perceived some sly looks passing 
amongst them, and that they were ripe for a laugh; and 
I therefore thrust my stick into his belt, (where they 
place every thing,) and pushed out the tobacco. I ex- 
claimed, in a laughing tone, ‘‘ Ah! you rogue! you have 
taken the tobacco belonging to bush black.” Loud 
screams of laughter followed: the joke went off admir- 
ably ; and as I was determined to make the most of it, 
and to create as much incident as possible, I immedi- 
ately galloped back to the tree and placed the tobacco 
there again. I had no sooner resumed my place than the 
same trick was again attempted, but it did not succeed ; 
although the failure by my detection occasioned another 
burst of laughter. The attempt was pretended to be re- 
peated several times when they were at too great a dis- 
tance, and when I knew their fears would not allow any — 
one of them to leave the party; but as it served to make 
them merry, and as I gained an object by it, I entered 
into the fun with as much enjoyment as was felt by any 
one of them. In the midst of a forest and away from 
society, slight things become comparatively important: 
the fawning and playfulness even of dogs, or the occa- 
sional acknowledgments which the horses make of each 
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other, have all a, tendency to excite cheerfulness. If this be 
in the slightest degree true, it may easily be imagined that 
these children of the woods—these untaught beings of our 
own species—must in such a situation create considerable 
interest in the breast of any man, and especially in those 
who reflect and reason upon the relative state of human 
beings in the world. As to myself, I felt an interest 
amounting to enthusiasm in these poor people. The na- 
tural workings of their minds, the manner in which they 
received intelligence, as well as the progress they made 
in applying it under the circumstances in which they 
were placed with me, were both gratifying and interesting 
in the highest degree. The mildness too of their dispo- 
sitions, their docility of manners, and their jokes in due 
season, rendered them exceedingly pleasant companions 
in such a journey. 
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Tue country for several miles after we left the native 
encampment was less fertile; the tall ugly gum-trees 
every where Increasing in number and size in proportion 
to the poverty of the soil, now rendered the scene more 
gloomy: the country was less broken, and a species of 
weed spread itself over the surface of the ground. As 
we travelled on we frequently met flights of locusts, and 
sometimes the trees were covered with them. The noise 
of these insects is exceedingly disagreeable, and almost 
deafening to a stranger ; it resembles the chirp of crickets: 
myriads of them are united, and the ringing which they 
make is frequently kept up during the whole of the day 
in every part of the forest and coasts, with short intervals, 
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all the summer. I never heard of any mischief being done 
by them in Australia. 

As we proceeded we found a gradual fall of country 
until we descended into an extensive flat with very few 
trees upon it, and those were of an exceedingly large and 
tall description, called the white gum. The bark was 
white and smooth, with a green tinge, but like the trees 
generally in Australia, they were far from rendering the 
scenery picturesque. ‘These, as well as most others in 
the forests, resemble the trees which have been reared in 
a wood in England, and are sometimes left when the great 
mass has been cleared away. They have tall smooth 
stems, forty or fifty feet high, and sometimes much higher, 
with tops which afford scarcely any shade. 

We had not travelled long on this flat before we dis- 
covered, by the brush and low trees at a distance, the 
bendings of what I had no doubt was a considerable 
stream. As the day was fast closing, I viewed it with 
much pleasure, and so did my poor blacks, whose quick 
sight soon discovered a flock of kangaroos. ‘* A wool- 
man! a wool-man!” was the cry. His size and height 
above the flock made him easily distinguishable: he was 
instantly singled out, the dogs were laid in and soon came 
up with him; and after a hard battle he was felled by a 
blow from one of the natives with a small branch of a tree, 
which he had picked up near the spot. Transports of 
joy and the most laughable exclamations succeeded, while 
the appearance of a plentiful dinner of their favourite 
food, a supply of good water, and the announcement that 
I should remain there to nangry, (sleep,) spread the most 
perfect content amongst them. 

On approaching what we had believed to be a river, we 
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found a deep wide channel with reaches, consisting alter- 
nately of still pools of water and a small running stream, 
which made its way in a clear thin sheet over a pebbly 
bottom. This was a refreshing sight to us all, and suf- 
ficient of itself to cause our bivouacking on its banks, 
even though the day had not been so far advanced. We 
crossed the stream and unloaded our horses. The banks 
on both sides for a quarter of a mile consisted of some of 
the richest alluvial soil I ever saw : it was overgrown with 
grass in some places three feet high; the soil was heaped 
up into high banks on both margins of the river, and 
sloped gradually from it into the flats, beyond which it 
was less fertile, producing both herbage and timber of a 
different description. This, as well as other appearances, 
showed the existence of extensive floods; and exhibited a 
perfect specimen of the gradual formation of soils by the 
action of water at particular periods and situations, in 
contradistinction to those which are formed by decayed 
vegetables, or the decomposition of rocks on the spot. 

I invited my friend Bill to accompany me on horseback 
as usual before dinner, and as the country was flat and 
open, and the game appeared abundant, I wished to have 
taken a brace of dogs with us, but they were all so tired 
by the heat of the weather and the course they had just 
run, that they could not be tempted to leave the cool 
shade of the long grass in which they still lay panting and 
stretched at full length. We therefore set off without 
them over the flat which we saw before us. We pro- 
ceeded to a considerable distance without perceiving its 
termination: I had no. doubt that it accompanied the 
stream down to its junction with some other outlet of 
greater importance. We had now kangaroos on all sides 
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of us. I never saw such numerous flocks before, nor was 
I able upon any former occasion to approach so near to 
them. The animation of my companion was extreme ; 
he threw about his arms, twisted himself in all manner of 
positions, made loud and quick exclamations, and was 
about to jump from his horse several times to pursue 
them on foot and to throw his waddy after them. At last 
he began to mock them by imitating their grunting, and 
ending his freak each time with a screaming laugh. 
Wishing to see as much of this interesting vale as 
I could, I rode to a small rise on the west side of it. 
I could discern from thence, to a considerable distance, 
the bendings of the stream, which was marked by a fringe 
of casurino and mimosa plants. 'These, when its banks 
are not overgrown by vines and timber, generally spring 
out of the dry edge of its gravelly bottom, or from hillocks 
of sandy soil immediately adjoming, and which form the 
foot of the alluvial banks above. ‘The sun was just re- 
ceding behind the western ranges, which on that side 
bounded this comparatively extensive plain. The beauti- 
ful effect of its departing rays, as reflected from the 
opposite hills and broken ranges in the distance, formed a 
magnificent picture, though I own it was with a feeling of 
melancholy that I gazed on its beautiful solitude. How 
often, thought I, has the glorious sun which now gilds 
the tops of those mountains, thus set in all its glowing 
splendour upon this sequestered vale unseen by human 
eyes, excepting those of the poor benighted beings who 
have been insensible to its beauty, and incapable, in their 
unassisted darkness, of tracing in its magnificence the 
hand of its great and bountiful Creator. While indulging 
in the train of thought into which my peculiar situation 
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had naturally led me, I was checked in my reverie by my 
black companion, who reminded me that “ urokah (the 
sun) most gone.” We therefore made the best of our way 
to the camp. In riding along we observed several gunyers 
which had not recently been used, and as we had no 
doubt that these grounds belonged to the tribe that we 
had heard in the morning, and which were now at a 
considerable distance from us, my sable friend expressed 
no alarm. 

On our arrival at the camp we found every thing in 
readiness for us as usual. The deep pools in the river 
abounded with fine perch, and as I had neglected to take 
any fishing tackle with me, the white men had in my 
absence caught several with a bent pin baited with a grass- 
hopper, which were soon fried in the fat from the bacon, 
and served up for dinner. They were rather larger than 
the English perch, but like them in every other respect. 
They were the first fresh-water fish which I had seen in 
the colony, and I was much gratified to find that they 
were so plentiful and so easily obtained. Quails and 
ducks were also abundant here; and if my time and 
thoughts had not been occupied about matters of much 
greater importance, I could have found amusement here 
for several days in coursing, shooting, and fishing. I 
placed these down however in my mind as sources of 
future enjoyment, which I fancied I was and had been 
fairly earning for myself; but those days of pleasure never 
came. I cannot, however, believe that the conduct which 
has interrupted this prospective happiness, and which go 
rudely and unjustly snatched from me the honest reward 
of my labours, will add much either to the enjoyment 
or the interests of those who, while they have done them- 
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selves no honour, have injured one whom they were 
bound to protect.* | | 
Nothing remarkable occurred during this evening. No 
fears of the wild natives appeared to disturb the minds of 
my black friends, who enjoyed their pipes and the tea 
which followed; and as they were all sufficiently fatigued, 
they retired early to rest. I was, however, awake, and 
at the door of my tent long after the party were soundly 
sleeping around the fire. The stillness of the scene was 
only interrupted by the chirping of the grasshoppers, and 
the grazing of the horses upon the luxuriant herbage, at 
a short distance from the tent. | 
The fine extent of unoccupied meadow by which I was 
surrounded, and the many advantages with which nature 
had provided this district, were calculated, in so poor a 
country as Australia, to invite the attention even of a 
disinterested traveller; but under my peculiar circum- 
stances it will naturally be supposed that I contemplated 
this vale with feelings of great pleasure, although mixed 
with some regret. I could not help contrasting its sere- 
nity and profound quietness, and its hitherto undisturbed 
herbage, which luxuriated on every side, with what I felt 
it would so soon become through my own instrumentality, 
when its untrodden surface would be trampled by the feet 
of grazing herds, and its tranquillity destroyed by the pre- 
sence, and too probably by the noisy contentions of men. 
The next morning, which was, as usual, fine with a clear 
blue sky, was greeted with the gay whistlings of the mag- 
pies, several of them having perched themselves on the 
tops of the high trees near my tent, which was pitched 


* See Narrative of my Treatment by the Committee in Sydney, and 
Directors in London. Published by Smith, Elder and Co., Cornhill. 
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upon the brink of a refreshing stream, on the banks of 
which stood our tethered horses, having satiated them- 
selves during the night with the inexhaustible pasturage 
around them. | 

. The blue tints of the morning, combining with the soft 
foliage of the apple-trees, which stood singly and beauti- 
fully scattered down the vale by the sides of the river, 
together with the hazy mist which still lingered on the 
mountains tops, inspired feelings not to be easily forgot- 
ten, perhaps never to be renewed. My black friends, 
however, were lounging about with heavy eyes and con- 
stant yawnings, true pictures of the sluggard, un- 
mindful of all that surrounded them, save the water to 
which the fever of the last night’s gluttony impelled them 
to have frequent recourse to slake their thirsts. When 
Wool Bill made his appearance, I observed to him: 
‘¢ What for patter so much kangaroo?” And I endeavour- 
ed to show him his own dull face by imitating him, and 
then by producing the looking-glass. He was too heavy 
to smile at my bantering, and walked off; when I after- 
wards went to the fire where he had quietly placed him- 
self, he turned his back to me, quite unable to face a joke. 
Had the natives been left to themselves, they would have 
remained for a day or two alternately eating and sleeping; 
such being their usual habit at a kangaroo feast. I 
found it actually necessary to drive them to assist in 
watering the horses, the requests of the white men having 
no influence whatever upon them; and when they did 
go, it was with a lazy reluctance that sufficiently indicated 
the bodily indisposition which had been occasioned by 
the last night’s repletion. ‘‘ What a set of lazy beggars 
they are,” said one of the white men to his companions. 
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«‘ Ah!” said another, “‘ one white man is worth a dozen 
of them.” This is just the language which is frequently 
held by ignorant and bigoted people, even of a different 
class and higher pretensions. They forget that man is 
more the creature of habit than any thing else, and that 
if they had been brought up with no greater advantages 
than these poor people, they also would have glutted 
themselves with kangaroo whenever they could pro- 
cure it. 

Until men will learn to distinguish between the force 
of habit and what they call the nature of the people, it is 
in vain to expect fair play for beings whom they ima- 
gine they have a right to speak of and to treat as brutes 
because they do not act like Europeans, and manifest an 
unwillingness to yield up a life of liberty in such a cli- 
mate, and in the forest which supports them without 
labour and toil, quietly placing their necks in the yoke of 
servitude, at the bidding of men whose bodies differ from 
them only in colour. The natives will stay with the whites 
only so long as the novelty shall last, and their situation be 
rendered agreeable. Ought more than this to be expected? 

Why does a boy submit to the confinement and dis- 
cipline of a school, or a man to the toil of daily labour ? 
Simply because he is compelled to do so. 

Does any person believe that the convicts would re- 
main under the restraints imposed upon them, if they 
could endure the food upon which the natives live, and 
could find protection in the woods ? 

Local situation and climate have more to do with the 
civilization of savage tribes than has generally been 
imagined. Moral instruction and the use of reason are 
not alone sufficient, and religion can of course have no 
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share in it till some progress has been made in the two 
former ; and even the application of these must depend 
upon a variety of circumstances too numerous to be here 
entered upon. 

My attendant Bill accompanied me to the river, where 
he washed my feet as usual, and held the glass for me 
while I shaved myself: he performed his duties in per- 
fect silence, and being quite aware of the cause of it, 
I did not trouble him with any remarks or jokes. He 
followed me up to the camp, where we found our pack- 
horses saddled and our breakfast waiting. As soon as it 
was over, and during the interval of packing and loading, 
Wickie and I rode up the river to examine the coun- 
try towards its source, which I saw must be in the 
mountainous range on the West. We proceeded over 
some low hills or downs, which intersected the low lands. 
at intervals as the river turned. | 

The vale, which was five or six miles wide, and which 
appeared to grow wider towards the north, contains, I 
have no doubt, a vast quantity of fine land, some of which 
could plainly be seen from the downs on which we were 
riding. We proceeded about three miles up the course 
of the stream, on the banks of which we found patches of 
some of the richest land imaginable. The low hills over 
which we were travelling were covered with herbage, vary- 
ing in quality (as is always the case) according to the 
quantity and quality of the timber, which here alternated 
very much. In looking down upon the rich flats below, 
adjoining the stream, I was perpetually reminded of a 
thriving and rich apple-orchard. The resemblance of 
what are called apple-trees in Australia, to those of the 
same name at home, is so striking at a distance in these 
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situations, that the comparison could not be avoided, 
although the former bear no fruit, and do not even belong 
to the same species. 

I was much delighted with my ride, and crossing the 
river, returned by its margin, where we put to flight seve- 
ral wild ducks. We saw here a greater number of parrots 
and small birds of different descriptions, than I had ob- 
served any where else, birds of any kind not being, in 
general, so numerous in the colony as in England. On 
our arrival at the encampment our party were quite 
ready for travelling, and we proceeded in the usual order 
of march down the vale, keeping the river on the east, or 
right of us. 

Flocks of kangaroos of every size were seen on the flats. 
The animation of the blacks returned when they appeared, 
and petition after petition was made to me to allow the 
dogs to be let loose; but I would not consent. ‘They 
had already made themselves ill and stupid by their vo- 
racious feeding, and I felt it would be a charity to re- 
strain them. Independent of this consideration, the dry 
state of the ground, as well as the heat, had hardened and 
cracked the balls of the dogs’ feet, and made them very lame. 

The further we proceeded the more extensive and 
valuable the low lands became; and after travelling about 
four miles -in this low country, we saw in front of us seve- 
ral high and barren mountains, which appeared to stretch 
across the vale and to bound it on the north. As they 
could not be more than six or seven miles from us, and 
appeared of a character so very distinct from any thing I 
had yet seen in Australia, I determined at once to strike 
across to them, then to follow them towards the east, which 
was the coast line, and to return by the stream by which 
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we were now descending, provided nothing of greater in- 
terest should occur to divert my plan. 

We accordingly proceeded over a very pleasant coun- 
try, consisting of low hills with narrow and pretty vallies 
intervening, of a middling quality of soil, clothed with 
timber, and sufficiently open to render the travelling 
agreeable; but still not permitting the eye to range much 
beyond the opposite hill or waving ground. It was with 
some impatience that I approached the high and rocky 
peaks which were elevated above the forest, like monu- 
ments in the wilderness, and which formed so remarkable 
a picture in this part of the colony. The country as we 
advanced became gradually more even and fertile, till at 
length we came upon a beautiful and rich flat of consider- 
able extent, studded with the finest and most umbrageous 
apple-trees I had yet seen. From this level ground rose 
abruptly an almost naked range of sand-stone mountains, 
extending from west to east, and which commenced near 
the spot at which we had approached them. Several 
peaks towered high above the range, like the turrets of a 
fortified place, and on their tops grew a few stunted ever- 
greens, giving to the whole the appearance of ivy-clad 
ruins. I perceived by the masses of dark foliage and 
shrubs extending in a line at the foot of the range, that 
it was washed by a stream of no ordinary size for this co- 
lony ; and at the place where I examined it I found a 
considerable volume of water rolling over a ledge of rocks 
which extended across the river. The loud murmuring 
of a rapid and refreshing stream in such a climate, and 
in a country where running waters are not common, 
seemed for the moment, in the midst of such romantic 
scenery, like a species of enchantment. There appeared 
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to be every variety of beauty here which nature could 
present to the eye upon so limited a scale. If the plain- 
tive notes of the nightingale, and the gay carolling of the 
blackbird could have been substituted for the harsh 
screeching of the cockatoos and the sharp grating chirps 
of the bell-birds, which are always found here by the side 
of rivers, I know of nothing which could have been desired 
to render the spot more attractive. Near the banks of 
this rapid current I pitched my tent, although it was not 
more than one o’clock in the day, for I could not deny 
myself the gratification of passing a few hours in such a 
scene. 

The country on the banks of this river displayed a pro- 
fusion of the richest herbage. The low grounds were 
every where bespangled with wild tares and butter-cups, 
whose pink and yellow blossoms reminded me of an Eng- 
lish meadow, and called up in a moment so keen a recol- 
lection of home, with its thousand fond associations, as 
can be understood only by those who have been estranged 
from its hallowed enjoyments. : 

Several of the natives accompanied me up the river to 
explore its banks; but as I perceived the country to be 
more broken, and as the valley through which the streams 
descended became suddenly narrowed, I did not expect 
to find much rich country. We proceeded, however, 
four or five miles up, when we found on both sides 
of the river many rich blady grass flats, immediately on 
the margin, containing twenty or thirty acres each, de- 
scribing a half circle, by the hills gradually drawing round 
them and closing upon the river, whose waters washed 
the base of the hills on each side alternately. 

At a considerable distance from the source of most of 
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the rivers, the hills are generally sufficiently low to be 
ridden over without difficulty; but as the source is ap- 
proached, they become more abrupt, and at length im- 
passable, so that the traveller is forced across the river, 
and sometimes up its channel for several hundred yards, 
before he can get out of one flat into the other on the 
opposite side. The river is occasionally closed upon by 
rocky and precipitous hills, and on both sides covered 
with vines of low brush-wood, which prevent a passage 
over them. A stranger would imagine, on finding him- 
self thus encompassed on every side, that the good coun- 
try terminated here; but by persevering in different 
directions, he sometimes discovers a practicable pass, and 
is suddenly surprised by a richer and more extensively 
open country, than any he had before seen on the banks 
of the same stream. 

My time not admitting of my proceeding further up 
in this direction, I returned with my black friends, who: 
having been favoured with “‘ murket,” (guns,) shot seve- 
ral beautiful parrots and a couple of pigeons, which 
abounded in this quarter. The pigeons were scarcely 
so large as the common wood-pigeons in England: their 
colour was brown, with bronze wings, but in every other 
respect they resembled them. We found on the hills near 
the river the wild indigo plant, which flourishes most on 
those soils which are formed of decomposed argillaceous 
rock. Sarsaparilla also grew wild on the banks. 

On my return to the tent, I found that the cook, Kd- 
wards, who had been an officer’s servant at the battle of 
Waterloo, and had seen many a campaign, had discover- 
‘ed a spring of perfectly cold water, bubbling up at no 
great distance from the river. As soon as he: saw me 
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returning, he went to the spring, and brought me a pan- 
nican full, presenting it to me as a treasure, which he 
said he had found in the grass. The day was hot, which 
had occasioned my blacks and myself to have recourse 
several times to the river, the sight, as well as the taste 
of whose waters was gratifying to me. But although 
these streams are generally shaded by patches of vines 
and shrubs, the water, in the hot days of summer, tastes 
nearly as warm as milk fresh from the cow. That which 
Edwards therefore had found, I felt indeed to be a trea- 
sure, not merely as the luxury of the moment, but for the 
benefit of our establishment, so likely to be extended to 
this spot. i 

This very spring, in such a climate, and in the centre 
of a district, (which, for the manufacture of cheese and 
butter is no where to be equalled in the colony,) was 
worth more than could be estimated. To have turned 
such a spring through a dairy during the sultry heats of 
summer, would have been every thing; and so thought 
Edwards, who was a Welchman, and knew a good deal 
of such affairs. 

In the course of my life I have had many good do- 
mestics, but never one who served me with such unwea- 
ried zeal:as this man, although he was aconvict: the little 
property which I had was at all times in his power, both. 
at home and when travelling. His was not, however, 
the only instance in which I met with attachment. and 
good conduct amongst that class of people in New South 
Wales; who are frequently to be made more honest and 
useful by confidence and kind treatment than they have 
credit for. Edwards had been assigned to a rich settler 
near Sydney, by whom he had been returned to the go- 
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vernment as an untractable servant, when, with ten others, 
he was assigned to me. I received no character or recom- 
mendations with any of them: some were seven years’ 
men, and others were what they call “ lifers,;” to which 
class Edwards belonged. He was kept for some time in 
a gang of men who daily worked under an overseer. One 
of his comrades becoming very ill, Edwards was left in 
the hut by his overseer, to nurse and take care of him. 
His general demeanour, and the great attention which he 
paid to the sick man, attracted my notice; and when his 
patient had recovered, I asked him a little of ,his history, 
and the reason of his having been “ turned in,” as they 
call it, to government. He told me his master was living 
with the wife of a convict, who was a low, disagreeable 
woman; that there was no nature in her, as he termed it; 
that, although he was a convict, he felt unhappy and de- 
graded while under her control; and as he wished, if pos- 
sible, to re-establish his character, he resolved to hazard 
being turned in, with a complaint, and perhaps a flog- 
ing, and to begin anew somewhere else, rather than 
remain where he was, without hope during the remainder 
of his life. I observed to him at once, that the oppor- 
tunity he had sought had now arrived; that his character 
was again in his own hands; and that, if he did not re- 
trieve it, and reap its fair reward, the fault would be his 
own. From that time I took him into my own imme- 
diate service, and treated him with confidence, which 
during the two years he served me he never forfeited. 
The other two white servants who accompanied me were 
also convicts. No men could have behaved better than 
they all did upon the present occasion, and they appear- 
ed greatly to enjoy the novelty of their situation. 
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On our return to the tent, the blacks placed their par- 
rots on the fire; and on my expressing a wish for the 
pigeons, they were instantly given up to Edwards. No- 
thing like selfishness was ever exhibited by them towards 
me, or any oneelse. Whenever they took honey from 
the tall trees in the forests, or gum arabic, which exudes 
from the mimosa shrubs, they always spontaneously 
brought a portion of it to me, and even pressed it upon 
me, although they were themselves fond of it to excess. 

The blacks who had shot the parrots each took one 
from the fing, é and divided them by pulling and tearing 
them to pieces with their fingers, although their toma- 
hawks were always in their belts, and they could have 
had a knife, if they had chosen to ask for it. The birds 
were fairly divided between them all. One, who stood 
within reach near the fire, had his portion carelessly given 
to him; while those not within arm’s length, were obliged 
to pick up their share from the ground, where it was 
tossed precisely as we would throw a piece of bread to a 
dog. They never adopted, in their intercourse with each 
other, any of the habits of refinement which they learned 
from and practised towards white people. The kangaroo 
was always distributed in the manner I have just de- 
scribed; but as it was more inconvenient to divide it with 
the fingers, the small hatchet or tomahawk was frequently 
used. Before we became acquainted with them, they used 
stone hatchets, which were sharpened by other stones to 
a pretty fine edge. These had a groove worked near the 
-head, around which they twisted a stick, to serve as a han- 
dle, similar to those which the blacksmiths use for their chi- 
sels. They were closely fastened round the head by a very 
adhesive gum, resembling pitch, taken from a plant called 
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the grass-tree. This gum undergoes some refinement 
before it is used, and forms a part of the stock which the 
gins carry in their nets. It easily melts on the fire, but 
does not, like pitch, appear to be softened by the heat of 
the sun. 

With their stone hatchets they can cut notches in the 
bark of any of the trees, which they climb for the wild 
honey, or for opossums and guanas. Thus the forest, in 
its natural state, affords them every thing necessary for 
their subsistence, combining, in many cases, an interest 
and a pleasure in the acquisition, which musf, in a great 
degree, compensate for the absence of the conveniences 
and comforts of civilized life. 

Like all animals whose meals depend upon a precarious 
supply, the natives can fast a very long time. They have 
often told me, that when ‘hungry good while,” they 
tighten their opossum belts about the waist to alleviate 
the pains of hunger; and in wet weather, when they are 
perhaps kept in their gunyers for several days together, 
I have seen them, by means of those belts, drawn up in 
the flanks like greyhounds. They have a great idea of 
bandages, or rather ligatures, for if they sustain any in- 
jury of the limbs, or feel any pain from rheumatism, from 
which they frequently suffer, they tie a string very tight 
‘about the part affected, which they say relieves the pain. 

Our party was very cheerful this evening, and I retired 
early to bed, in the anticipation of much pleasure on the 
morrow’s journey down this beautiful valley. 

Nov. 17th.—We accordingly rose early, and saddled 
and loaded our horses, and travelled without obstruction 
along the vale. The river wound beautifully on our 
left as we proceeded; sometimes there was a considerable 
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space between it and the hills, at other times it approach- 
ed them. Its banks were overgrown by vines, casurino, 
mimosa, and various shrubs of darker hue than the gene- 
ral foliage, so that its course was very distinctly marked, 
although its waters were hidden. As we advanced, the 
meadow-ground widened very considerably, until we ar- 
rived on a fine level track with scarcely any timber (per- 
haps not more than one tree to an acre) upon it. We 
had not long been here before several fine emus started 
from the grass and shrubs near the river. The dogs 
were let loose, and the blacks were all upon the alert; but 
the long grass and shrubs by the side of the river, in 
which the birds took shelter, rendered it impossible to 
catch them: the frequent hunts, however, which took 
place, served to keep the party in a state of cheerful 


excitement. 

Kangaroos were also seen in the greatest abundance, 
and although our dogs were not in the best order for run- 
ning, still, as the country was so level and free from 
timber, such a fine opportunity for coursing could not be 
resisted, and we had accordingly some of the finest en- 
joyment of that sport which can be conceived, although 
we were not successful in killing game, the kangaroos 
being an over-match for the dogs. 

In the centre of this fine flat was a small lake, or 
lagoon, very much resembling a piece of ornamental water 
in a park. It was very deep and clear, and its cool ap- 
pearance under the mid-day sun of an Australian summer 
induced us to linger around it for a short time, although 
the ample supply of the river had already afforded us all 
that was required for our refreshment. | 

The view of the surrounding scenery from this spot 
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was very pleasing. The high and romantically-shaped 
range already described appeared from this position to 
curve a little; and from the boundary of the open coun- 
try down the vale on the opposite side to the range, gentle 
slopes and hills rose from the verge of the plain, and the 
single trees with which they were ornamented gradually 
increased in number, while the ground was clothed with 
a carpet of rich green verdure beneath them. As I rode 
along I amused myself by fancying which would be the: 
‘most agreeable spot for a residence ; but there was such 
a succession of beautiful slopes and natural lawns, that I 
could make no selection. At length we arrived at the end 
of this very interesting reach of country, and saw on our 
right the stream which we had left on the preceding day; 
and which I saw must unite itself a little further down 
with that on our left, and by which we had been travelling 
through the day. As soon,as we came to the junction of 
the streams we crossed over on our left, and encamped on 
the banks of their united waters. It was now about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and I determined, as usual, 
to take a ride before dinner, attended by my faithful 
squire, Wool Bill. We wandered down the side of the 
river about half a mile, when I was suddenly surprised by 
the appearance of another river intersecting the vale from 
the sand-stone range on my left. I approached it with 
eager curiosity, and found a noble’ and rapid stream, con- 
taining at least three times as much water as the former 
one. ‘The wide breaches which the force and rapidity of 
a swollen stream had made in its sides ; the deep, but then 
dry furrows on its banks, occasioned by the overflowing of 
its waters; and the immense pieces of broken rock, as 
well as the rounded pebbles of no ordinary ‘size which lay 
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scattered in the bed of its channel, strongly evidenced the 
existence of extensive floods. The quantity of water made 
it apparent that it must either take its rise at a consider- 
able distance, or that the country through which it shaped 
‘ts course must be more extensively mountainous than 
any I had hitherto seen. I felt quite impatient to trace 
it up, and to learn something of the unknown country 
through which it flowed; but the unceasing calls on my 
attention by the accumulating details of the Company’s 
affairs at Port Stephens, did not afterwards admit of my 
making any attempt to explore it. I stood for some time 
listening to the murmurs of these romantic streams, un- 
willing to leave the wild yet peaceful scene, but was at 
length obliged to hasten back to the place of our encamp- 
ment, (also a beautiful spot,) that I might arrive there 
before the sun had sunk below the hills. 

[found that the blacks had returned from the forest 
with an ample supply of kangaroo, which they were busily 
engaged in preparing for dinner. A duck had also been 
shot, and nothing but want of time prevented our having 
a dish of fish to add to our already ample provision. 

The importance of this country, and the streams con- 
nected with it, determined me to continue the encampment 
at least another day: and as it was not consistent either 
with my plans or the means with which we had equipped 
ourselves, to proceed to a greater distance from home at 
this period, I communicated to the natives that I should 
‘‘ nangry.” here on the morrow, and then return home up 
the river which we had left the preceding day. They 
received this communication with great joy, and imme- 
diately began to repeat the names of their friends at home. 
They “ corroberried,” sang, laughed, and screamed; in 
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short, were like a set of boisterous schoolboys on the eve 
of a vacation. Jemmy Bungaree’s loquacity during the 
evening became almost troublesome, and even the still, 
grave manner of poor Wool Bill was changed into smiles 
and playfulness beyond any thing I had ever seen in him 
before. All this showed me very clearly the sacrifice they 
had made in accompanying me. The agitated state of 
their minds at the idea of soon returning home was now 
a check to their gormandizing; and on the following 
morning, the 18th, they were very active in assisting to 
water the horses, and to make the fire, &c. 3 
After breakfast I informed the cook that he was at 
liberty to amuse himself till dinner-time in any way he 
pleased: and as he was a man of observation, and had 
seen some pieces of coal which I had picked up by the 
side of the river, he proposed to explore it in the direction 
we had come yesterday, in order to search for the coal- 
seam, which I thought it probable he would find at-no 
great distance. Some of the natives employed them- 
selves in fishing: while I examined the gravelly bottom 
of the stream, in search of any curiosities that might be 
found there. After this I wandered for some hours over 
the meadows, sometimes up to my waist in the long grass; 
and then returned to the camp to join the sable fishing 
party. Edwards, the cook, had however returned before 
me, and brought with him a large block of coal, which he 
had cut with a hatchet from a spot in the bank of the 
river, where a small vein of coal had been laid bare by 
the action of the water. The natives had caught several 
fish, so that our first course at dinner consisted of a dish 
of fine perch, and some excellent kangaroo tail soup; 
followed by a rump-steak from a wool-man, which the 
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natives had killed the preceding day. I had the pleasure 
also of seeing our kettle boiled over a fire made with 
the coals found in the morning, and which proved to be 
of good quality. 

It being quite evident to me that thie waters which ran 
due east from the place where the three streams became 
united, must fall into the sea between Port Stephens and 
Port M‘Quarie, and as the river during this dry season 
contained more water than any other which I had wit- 
nessed in the colony, I determined to trace down its 
course as far as I could, and to examine the country on 
its banks on the following day. With this view I started 
early in the morning, taking Edwards and two of the 
natives with me. We crossed to the south side of the 
river, almost immediately opposite our camp, and as- 
cended the lowest point of the hills. Not being encum-’ 
bered with our pack-horses we travelled more rapidly 
than usual, and struck into the forest on the south or 
right of the river, at a’considerable distance from it. The 
country here was of an inviting description, and although 
not rich, it appeared well calculated for sheep. The hills 
were generally easy of access, and no where abrupt; they 
were also grassy and dry, and were connected by narrow 
glens and hollows covered with long grass of a good qua- 
lity. After travelling for several miles over this sort of 
country, we took a slanting direction, and again met the 
river winding its course among the hills. I now deter- 
mined to follow it as closely as possible, but found I could 
not proceed without some difficulty; it being in some 
places shut in by the hills, and at others rendered unap- 
proachable by low brush-wood overspread with vines. 
After rounding these, we again met the stream flowing 
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through small rich meadows nearly clear of timber. Oc- 
casionally deep and wide gullies crossed our path, and 
appeared to extend into the country on our right to a 
considerable distance, exhibiting the tremendous effects 
of the torrents during the periodical rains. 

Having proceeded about seven or eight miles in this 

direction, and wishing to reach the camp by the evening, 
I found it necessary now to think of returning. Having 
ascended an eminence near me, to take a view of the sur- 
rounding country, I was enabled to observe distinctly the 
windings of the river through the vale as far as the eye 
could distinguish. The country in every other direction 
was broken, and in some places very mountainous. Some 
of the hills differed in character from those we had 
generally met with; being clothed to their summits with 
vines, whose dark shade, in contrast with the open or 
thinly-timbered sides of others, ‘caused an agreeable va- 
riety in the scenery. To a settler in search of good 
country these vines must always be a favourable omen, 
because they will only flourish in the richest soils. I ob-: 
served in every quarter clouds of smoke rising from the 
grass, which had been accidentally set on fire by the 
natives. Had we travelled down the vale, I have no 
doubt we should have met some of the native tribes. 
I was surprised and disappointed at not having met some 
of them in the fine country near our present encampment. 
We every where saw traces of them in abandoned gun- 
yers, in notches they had cut in the trees, by which they 
ascend for the wild honey or the opossum, and in the 
- incisions in the bark whence they had extracted the 
grub-worm, or large larva of an insect which is deposited 
there. _ . 
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The scenery from my present position was exceedingly 
interesting, heightened as it was by the, clearness of the 
atmosphere and the brilliancy of the sun. Jn a country 
so broken as New South Wales, it is impossible to as- 
certain the nature and extent of available soil without 
actually going over it; but as the good land is generally 
found in the neighbourhood of rivers, or considerable 
streams, I augured favourably of the district we were now 
in, having no doubt that the water which washed the base 
of the hill on which I stood, must be the great outlet of 
many collateral branches from the surrounding country 5 
and that in its final progress to the sea it would pass 
through a rich tract of flat or undulating ground. 

On descending from the hill I determined to return to 
our party by the straightest possible line on the opposite 
side of the river to that by which we had come. When 
we came to the river which ran from the north side of the 
sand-stone range, and which crossed our track at right 
angles, one of the natives was sent down as usual to find 
a good crossing-place, and he conducted us to a spot 
where the water ran over a wide and rocky bottom, to the 
edges of which the ground gradually sloped from the 
forest on both sides, so that we crossed with great fa- 
cility, with the water not higher than the horses’ knees. 
The district being so unusually fine, and running water 
being rarely met with in Australia during the dry season, 
it is not easy to describe the pleasure which it conveyed 
on this hot afternoon to the tired and thirsty beings now 
travelling through the solitary forest. In a short time 
we entered the meadow where our horses were grazing, at 
no great distance from the camp. 

The three natives who had been left at home had been 
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anxiously expecting us, and met us on our return with 
great Joy: every minute was as an hour, and every hour 
a day to them till the time arrived when their faces should 
be turned towards their real home. Some of their first 
words to me on this occasion were, ‘‘ Where nangry to- 
morrow, massa?” and on my pointing towards home, 
they danced about like harlequins, calling out, ‘“ Bud- 
geree you, budgeree you, murry good massa, murry good 
massa,” &c. and while my dinner was preparing they sat 
in the grass singing, as they usually do when they are 
happy. 

On the morning of the 20¢h we left our position at the 
junction of the rivers, and although the natives were so 
happy to quit it, I must say it was not without regret 
that I left a country which possessed in its natural state 
more capabilities for enjoyment than any spot I had ever 
beheld of equal extent. The country on our left, as we 
proceeded, was bounded by a mountainous range, and the 
stream which we were following up, made its way through 
flats or natural meadows,’ uninterrupted by hills of any 
kind, excepting a few low and thickly-wooded slopes on 
the outer margin of the flats on our right. A consider- 
able portion of the land on both sides of the river was — 
good, and some of it of the very best description ; such 
as would support and fatten the best cattle. Here and 
there we saw tall and single gum-trees with smooth white 
bark. They were not sufficiently umbrageous to afford 
much shade; but the fine water, and the shade which the 
thickly-wooded hillocks on the verge of the flats afforded, 
gave much value to this level tract of country. 

In the district in which I was this day travelling, I did 
not observe a foot of good land which rose above the in- 
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fluence of the floods, and which was not composed of the 
decayed argillaceous rock. 

We saw constant traces of the natives during our jour- 
ney, and in one instance they could not have left their 
bivouac more than a few hours before we arrived at it, 
as the fire they had left was still burning, and the prints. 
of their naked feet on the burnt ground near the fire were 
go fresh that our natives exclaimed, ‘‘ You tee, massa, 
mandoebah (feet) belonging to bush black most (almost) 
here now.” They were well upon their guard after this 
all day, watching and tracking like hounds ; but we saw 
none of the strangers. 

After proceeding about thirteen miles, we arrived at the 
spot on the banks of the river where we had encamped on 
the 1G, and where I again pitched my tent. We had 
many kangaroo courses during the day, but our dogs were 
unable to catch any, part of them having been wounded 
by their previous battles with the large male kangaroos; 
this, together with tender feet, and a want of good breed- 
ing, prevented their successful pursuit of the game. The 
natives however had shot several guanas, and had hunted 
down a paddymelon, (a very small species of kangaroo, 
which is found in the long grass and thick brushes,) 
and had therefore provided a part of their dinner, while 
the flour and Indian corn-meal which was served out to 
them, made up the deficiency. In the evening they went 
with their fire-arms in search of kangaroos, and just be- 
fore dark returned in high spirits with three or four. 
I seldom gave them any ammunition beyond a single 
charge, and as it was their pride to bring home their game, 
they seldom fired unless they could take a pretty sure aim. 
When a kangaroo was much wanted, I gave them a spare 
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charge, which was carried under the opossum belt. They 
always preferred ball cartridges when they could have 
them, and next to these buck-shot, or ‘‘ butchot,”’ as they 
pronounced it. They knew perfectly well how to charge 
and manage a gun; but would never clean it unless 
obliged to.do so. The love of eating their game after 
they had brought it home, and the extraordinary passion 
which they all had for tobacco, led them on their return 
to think only of sitting round the fire and smoking their 
pipes while the kangaroo was roasting. ‘They were also 
exceedingly fond of the grains of Indian corn roasted in 
the ashes. 

During the whole of this journey I never once observed 
them to have any disagreement amongst themselves, ex- 
cept about the wheeling of the perambulator. My plan 
was always to act towards them as though they were 
children: when I thought it right to refuse them any 
thing, I told them the reason and admitted of no appeal. 
There would have been no end of their beggings and 
wants if I had given way to them; and although it was 
of the utmost consequence to me not to lose them on our 
journey, still I had learned enough of their characters to 
know that kindness would not retain them unless it were 
united with firmness. When they wanted to ask me a favour 
they previously discussed-it amongst themselves. I saw 
this evening that there was something in agitation, and 
although the consultation was held in their native lan- 
guage, I knew by the words ‘‘ asrahbelhah” and “ massa,” 
which frequently occurred, that their conference had some 
reference to blankets. At length Wickie came to me 
with the most modest look imaginable, and in a very soft 
tone asked me on what day we should reach home; 
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observing that they had been a very long way, and that 
they were all much tired, &. After a little hesitation he 
said, “all black pellows been piola (speaking) me how 
massa gib it blanket when go Port Tebid.” I did not 
give an immediate answer, and he then observed, ‘‘ pose 
gib it blanket, den go in bush gain, you know.” =I told 
him that I knew they would neither use nor keep blankets 
more than a few days during the warm season, if I con- 
sented to their request, and that they should therefore 
have the blankets when the cold weather came, but not at 
present. The other four natives were sitting at the fire 
roasting their corn, and within hearing during this con- 
versation; they said not a word, but as I was much 
interested in their actions just then, I kept my eye upon 
them, and could scarcely keep my gravity on observing 
the sly leers that passed amongst them, and the touching 
of their elbows against each other’s sides, as Wickie ad- 
vanced to the point. They were perfectly satisfied, I 
believe, with my promise, as I heard no more of it then, 
and they appeared to be as cheerful as I could wish. 

On the following morning, which was the 21st, we pro- 
ceeded towards home for several miles on the same line 
by which we had travelled on the 15th. A short distance 
before we approached the place where I had left the fig 
of tobacco in the tree, I observed Wickie and Bungaree 
pressing forward before me, and as I immediately saw 
that they intended to appropriate it to themselves, I deter- 
mined to have a joke with them. _ I allowed them first to 
go out of my sight, and then overtook them in a short 
time, when they were laughing immoderately : I thought 
we were at least halfa mile from the spot, and told them 
I knew what they were laughing about, but that I should 
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arrive at the tobacco before them. I immediately gal- 
loped off, as I thought, to the spot, which, however, I 
could not find; and in hunting for it had nearly lost 
myself again in the forest. As soon as we met again they 
all set up a loud laugh, while Wickie held up the tobacco 
between his fingers in triumph. Their recollections of 
the place were much more accurate than mine, for they 
had taken the tobacco almost immediately after they had 
passed me, while I in my hurry had gone by the tree. 
Every now and then Wickie pointed with a cunning laugh 
to the tobacco stuck in his belt, calling out, ‘‘ belonging 
to black pellow, massa!” The merriment which this little 
incident had excited was kept up by them all day, and 
was long afterwards remembered at Port Stephens, and 
talked of with animated looks and pleasure by Wickie 
and Bungaree. ; 

As it was my intention to sleep this evening at the 
place where we had stopped on the 14th, I sent the party — 
on, while taking Wickie with me I varied my route to 
our bivouac. After some little difficulty we ascended 
some high hills, traversed them as far as I wished, and 
then took a view of the surrounding country, which 
appeared as usual very broken, and varied between low 
hills and others of greater elevation, there being chains of 
high mountainous ranges in the distance on all sides of 
us. We then descended into a small valley at the foot of 
the hills, where there was a large flock of kangaroos 
feeding upon the young and tender grass which had 
sprung up after the fires of the natives. My companion 
was, as usual, all animation at the sight, but we had then 
neither gun nor dogs. I had, however, a brace of horse- 
pistols in my holsters, and he petitioned for one of them, 
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assuring me with much earnestness that he would ap- 
proach within a few paces of a kangaroo and shoot it, if I 
would quietly wait where I was. As I thought we should 
have plenty of time, I gave him.the pistol, feeling no little 
curiosity to see how he would effect his purpose. I ex- 
pressed great doubts of his success, and this made him 
the more eager to prove his skill. We were not more 
than about three hundred yards from the flock, but as we 
were partly concealed from them by the winding of the 
hill from which we had descended, they continued quite 
undisturbed, and I dismounted and seated myself on a 
fallen tree, from which I could observe Wickie’s motions, 
as well as those of the kangaroos. He placed himself 
in a line with the trees, which concealed his body as he 
advanced. He crept on exactly like a cat when it draws 
upon its prey, occasionally shifting his position with the 
greatest caution as the kangaroo moved, so as always to 
have a tree in a line between himself and his game. The 
kangaroo would sometimes take an alarm and place itself 
suddenly in an erect position upon its haunches, with its 
ears pricked up, listening and looking in every direction 
about him. Upon this Wickie would instantly pause, and 
in whatever position his body might be at the moment, he 
remained fixed to the spot like a tree in the forest, till 
the animal resumed its feed again. He several times 
turned his head cautiously towards me, (his body still 
bending forward,) stretching back his left hand with a 
tremulous motion, as much as to bespeak my quiet ob- 
servation of his proceedings. I watched him in this way 
with intense interest for at least half an hour, when sud- 
denly the remainder of our party entered the valley and 
put all the kangaroos to flight. Wickie could not have 
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felt more disappointed at this moment than I did. He 
immediately returned to me with a disappointed and 
angry countenance, and on my condoling with him, he 
broke out into some very angry expressions against the 
pack-horses and all who had accompanied them. I had 
no doubt that he would have performed the feat which he 
attempted, had no interruption taken place, and assured 
him of this belief, but he was inconsolable. He returned 
the pistol, and walked on without uttering another 
word, to the place where the tent was about to be fixed, 
when he threw himself upon the grass, determined not to 
be pleased upon any terms. I pitied the poor fellow, but 
thought he would soon come round if left to himself, and 
therefore took no further notice of him for a time. 

As soon as the fire was kindled and other matters ar- 
ranged for the night, the pipes and roasted corn were put 
in requisition as usual by the rest of the natives ; but poor 
Wickie joined in neither. We had brought several 
haunches of kangaroo with us, and the natives had as 
much of it as was necessary for them; but Wickie refused 
this also. I now saw that his previous excitement had 
exceeded any thing of which I had supposed him capable; 
that it had been suddenly checked by severe disappoint- 
ment, which, without the employment of reason to coun- 
teract it, had actually made him ill. He was, however, 
persuaded to take a little tea, after which he resumed his 
former position in the grass ; and on my pressing him to 
tell me what was the matter, he complained of a pain in 
his head. “ Murry tick,” as he called it, ‘ all over belong- 
ing to cobrer,” (head.) 1 could scarcely persuade myself 
that such an effect could be produced from so trifling a 
cause; yet when I compared his present state with his 
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cheerful and happy manner through the day, up to the 
very moment of his disappointment, and the unusual 
violence with which he expressed himself on its occur- 
rence, I was inclined to think his present illness was in a 
great measure, if not entirely the effect of it. Before I 
retired to rest I examined him more minutely, and finding 
that his loss of appetite was accompanied by fever and 
a continued pain in the head, I gave him some medicine, 
and had him wrapped up ina blanket. He passed a rest- 
less night, and was so ill in the morning and during the 
day, as to render it very difficult to get him on with us. 
He was very tractable, particularly quick. in his percep- 
tions as well as in his feelings, and always appeared to 
possess greater capabilities of civilization than any other 
native I had seen. 

We returned home by the valley to the south-east, in 
which were some very rich undulations between two high 
ranges, watered by a small river that ran through its 
centre. We saw here abundant traces of the wild natives: 
the smoke from their fires and from the grass which was 
burning in various directions amongst the hills, frequently 
ascended in thick clouds at a distance on all sides of us. 
Several recently-inhabited gunyers were met with, and 
notches in the trees were also frequently observed: some 
of these were made with iron and others with stone hat- 
chets ; but we were not so fortunate as to fall in with any 
of the tribes in this quarter. 

Immense quantities of kangaroos were feeding on the 
young grass, but our dogs were nearly worn out by 
wounds and fatigue; we, however, had one course with a 
doe kangaroo, which on being hard pressed threw a young 
one from her while she-was going at full speed, by putting 
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her fore arm in her pouch and ridding herself of the bur- 
then. The young one was large enough to jump away 
at a pretty good pace; but was soon secured by the 
natives, who were half frantic at the sight of so much 
game. 

About the middle of the day we were overtaken by a 
thunder storm, which was the first I had ever encountered 
in the forest while in company with the natives. It was 
very severe while it lasted, and was accompanied by a 
violent hurricane and a heavy fall of ram. The thunder, 
when near, and during the first period of the storm, was 
‘much louder, and the lightning more vivid than in Eng- 
land. The clouds became at length scattered in every 
quarter of the horizon, and as each was charged with elec- 
tric matter, explosions were kept up continuously for 
a considerable time, like discharges from a large park 
of artillery. Nothing could be more grand and awful 
than the agitated state of the elements, during this 
storm. The situation too in which I was placed was a 
very novel one, and made an impression not easy to be 
forgotten. On the approach of the storm we ran to the 
river side, where we found shelter under some large trees, 
and were still further protected by the thick-spreading 
vines which grew under them. The noise which the hur- 
ricane made amongst the trees in the forest and over our 
heads was terrific: the poor blacks were dreadfully alarm- 
ed, not only at the thunder, but from the fear of the trees 
near us being blown down: some of them crouched under 
the vines, watching the trees above them ; and others stood 
trembling and shivering in the rain by my side, tell- 
ing me to look out for the thunder-bolt (‘‘ Coen,” or 
the devil, as they believed.) As soon as the storm 
abated a little they all began simultaneously to sing, or 
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rather to make a murmuring noise for a few minutes. 
On asudden they tossed up their heads towards the part- 
ing clouds, and hooted at them with great violence, clap- 
ping their hands at the same time. They then observed 
to me: ‘‘ Black pellow tend him away toon, massa.” 
They repeated this ceremony till the storm was nearly 
over, after which they claimed the merit of having dis- 
persed it, and no doubt sincerely believed in the influence 
of their charm. 

I was exceedingly anxious to learn to what-cause they 
attributed thunder and lightning, and put many questions 
to them upon the subject. I could, however, learn no- 
thing from them, except that it was Coen, who was very 
angry and come to frighten them; but of the origin or 
the motives and employment of Coen I could not now, 
more than upon former occasions, get any other expla- 
nation than that he was in form like a black man, and an 
evil being who delighted in tormenting and carrying them 
away when he could find opportunities. 

On resuming our journey, I saw enough to satisfy me 
that we had been fortunate as to the asylum to which the 
poor natives had conducted us; for branches and large 
limbs of trees were strewed on the ground in every direc- 
tion, and in several instances, trees were blown up. Ex- 
cept in the place where we had found shelter, or one 
similar to it, out of the current of the wind, we could 
hardly have escaped from injury. In these small vallies, 
and the sides of hills, the hurricane upon such occasions 
makes sad havoc, of which, what I had experienced this 
day, as well as the heaps of decayed trees which I had 
often seen prostrate along the sides of thickly-timbered 
hills, afforded sufficient evidence. 

We encamped this evening in a pleasant country. 
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The blacks, except Wickiec, showed the most unbounded 
joy at the sight of their native hills, which had been seen 
just before we crossed a high ridge which lay in our path. 
It was with difficulty that we brought our sick friend on: 
as soon as the party stopped, a bed of grass was made for 
him; and in the course of the evening he revived a 
little, and showed some signs of pleasure on hearing his 
companions talk of home and of their friends. If they 
had been absent for years, they could not have exhibited 
more joy than they did upon the present occasion. This 
was of itself a sufficient indication that they usually, con- 
fine themselves to a very narrow space of country, and 
to their own society. | 

On the following morning, the 22nd of Nov., we 
retraced our steps to the place where we had encamped 
the first night, on the banks of a navigable river, where 
we were met by our boats, which had been rowed up by 
natives In company with one white man, according to an 
appointment made on the day of our departure. 

I was received by them with the greatest cordiality, 
and greeted by the term bingeye, or brother. I was wel- 
comed the more ardently, from its having been reported 
at Port Stephens that our party had been attacked by 
natives, and that I had been either killed or badly 
wounded by aspear. This false rumour, T had no doubt, 
had been circulated by some of the convicts, who were 
continually inventing stories of every description from 
the mere love of mischief. I afterwards learned, that 
when the natives heard of what they believed to be my 
fate, they set up the usual cry or howl which always takes 
place upon the death of any of their near relations. The 
conduct of our natives throughout this short expedition, 
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and of their brethren at the settlement during my ab- 
sence and on my return, afforded ample proofs that these 
poor people were not insensible to.kind treatment; that 
the impression of it was not merely of a momentary na- 
ture; and that their friendship and good services were 
well worth the trouble of securing, both as a matter of 
feeling and as a measure of policy. 

Our sick friend Wickie soon recovered, and the im- 
portance of the travellers was no doubt increased amongst 
their companions, by their having performed such an un- 
precedented journey in a strange land. . 
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On the morning after our arrival, I was called upon for 
the shirts and trowsers which I had promised; when I 
immediately gave an order for them, and also for the two 
cotton handkerchiefs which I had promised to Wickie 
and Maty Bill, for accompanying me to the parley with 
the strange natives. In about half an hour they all re- 
turned, in their duck trowsers and check shirts, and en- 
tered my apartment without any bidding, to exhibit them- 
selves. The two men with red and white striped necker- 
chiefs, had adjusted them so as to show the collars of 
the shirt above them in the European style, and had, 
besides, tied them (or some white person had done it for 
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them) with a fine flaring bow under the chin. They 
looked as proud and delighted as newly-breeched boys. 
A small looking-glass was lying on a shelf near me, and 
the gentlemen with the cravats begged that I would allow 
them to see their figures in it. It was immediately pre- 
sented to them, when it passed from one to the other, till 
at length Maty Bill retained it, in order to adjust his 
shirt collar, which he did by pulling the ends up to 
his cheek bones; but while in the act, the glass was 
snatched. from him, and went the round again and again. 
I allowed them to use it for a considerable time, and 
while they were tittering and disputing in their own lan- 
guage upon their comparative beauty and elegance, I 
laughed heartily at the scene. At length I-took the glass 
from them, and gave to each a pipe with a piece of to- 
bacco, taking the opportunity of praising them for their 
good conduct, and telling them, as I had done many 
times before, that we were all bingeyes, (brothers,) and 
that I should always take care of them while they re- 
mained good fellows, and belonged to me. 

The result of all my experiments thus far with the na- 
tives, proved to me that more might be done with 
them by judicious management than was generally 
believed; although, situated as I was, I saw numerous 
insurmountable obstacles to carrying their improvement 
beyond a certain point. The increase of society, and 
the spread of the branch establishments of the Company, 
necessarily occasioned a more promiscuous communication 
between the white people and the natives than was useful 
to the latter; and as no beneficial system for their ame- 
lioration could be carried to any extent, unless they were 
removed to a distance from vicious society, and placed 
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under the eye of a zealous, humane person, employed for 
that purpose only, every day’s experience convinced me 
that the character of the natives would retrograde in pro- 
portion to the increase of European population, which at 
that place could not be of the best description. In order 
to show how far they might be managed in the absence 
of counteracting circumstances, I will here relate two 
very singular, and I think instructive instances, of the 
effect produced upon their minds by the conduct I had 
adopted towards them. 

Shortly after my return from the journey I have just 
narrated, a native, who called himself Youee, informed 
me that his wife had been taken from him by a native 
who resided at the Coal River. He always appeared 
uneasy when he mentioned her, and wished to have her 
restored, but was afraid to attempt a rescue at such a 
distance from home. One day, as I was in the garden, 
I saw a native running towards me down the hill, at the 
foot of which was the garden fence; and as soon as he 
arrived there, he beckoned to me in quick succession, and 
with an agitated voice, called out, ‘“‘Massa! massa! massa! 
you come here, you come here!” I immediately joined 
him, and found him in an almost breathless state of anx- 
iety; his body leaning, his nostrils open, and his eyes 
ready to start from their sockets. This agitated appear- 
ance alarmed me, and I took it for granted that murder 
had been committed. Before I could say a word to him, 
he informed me that he had discovered his gin, who had 
come to the settlement with her present master—that they 
were both sitting down together near the store. After 
stating this, he said several times, in a hurried and anx- 
tous tone and manner, “ You gib it ticket, you gib it 
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ticket, massa!” I didnot at first exactly understand 
his meaning, when he repeated his words with increased 
emotion, giving me to understand, that if he produced an 
order from me on a piece of paper, the black would be 
obliged to give his wife up to him. I was not aware that 
my influence amongst them had extended so far as this, 
and could scarcely believe that a native who had come 
from a distance, would entertain sufficient respect for me 
to obey my mandate, although my own people might do 
so. Youee’s idea of a ticket, as he called it, was quite 
new to me; but as I saw, in this instance, how much 
they depended upon me with reference to affairs between 
themselves, as well as in other respects, I instantly took 
the advantage of it, and gave him a piece of paper, signed, 
with an explanation upon it, for fear the constables should 
interfere improperly, in the event of a quarrel between 
them. As soon as he had received this paper, he stuck 
ene end of it in his opossum belt, and left the other 
hanging out, walking off with great confidence and im- 
portance, telling me he should be sure to have her again, 
and that he would immediately bring her to me. I im- 
patiently awaited Youee’s return, to see whether, from 
the report of my black people, my influence extended to 
strangers, Or whether it was limited to Port Stephens. 
In about twenty minutes, Youee returned with his gin 
by his side, each of them smiling and appearing equally 
pleased at the restoration. The ticket was still in his 
belt, from which he took it, and returned it to me, ob- 
serving, “Dat murry good pellow: pose black pellow 
lose him gin, den come massa, dat gib ticket always.” 
He informed me that the black man delivered her up 
immediately on his showing the ticket; and Nanny pro- 
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tested that she had never wished to leave Youce, but 
that she had been forced to do so. Whether this 
were true or not, she continued afterwards to live with 
Youee, together with several children which she said 
were his. 

Not long after this, a native called Corbon Tom 
wished to take a wife. The lass to whom he was attached 
appeared to be about fifteen years old: she belonged to a 
tribe on Hunter’s River, and had, in company with her 
family, been several weeks upon a visit at Port Stephens. 
Finding that he could not gain her consent, and being 
afraid to break the law I had laid down against carrying 
women off by force, according to their custom in the 
forest, he came to consult me in the matter, hoping to 
get my authority to aid his suit. He opened the business 
in the following words: ‘ Massa, I look out black gin: 
I bleve murry nice girl, tit down Carabeen,” (the name 
of the village.) ‘‘ Well,” said I, “have you asked her 
if she will have you?” He informed me that he had, 
but that she said, ‘* No.” I then observed, that he must 
not take her unless she consented. To this he said: 
““ Pose gib ticket, massa, he come den.” ‘ Well,” I 
said, ‘I will give you a ticket, if you will comg here 
with her immediately; but mind, you are not to have her, 
unless she consents willingly before me.” To this he 
assented; and he accordingly, as Youee had done, took 
a piece of paper, the sight of which, with Tom’s explana- 
tion, was considered by her as an authority which com- 
pelled her to come with him directly to me. Notwith- 
standing what I had before seen, I had considerable doubt 
as to her coming upon such an occasion, and especially 
as she was not a constant resident with us; but my 
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doubts were soon ended, by seeing the couple walking 
briskly towards me. The pleasure depicted upon 'Tom’s 
countenance on his arrival, did not at all correspond with 
the downcast looks of the poor girl, whose whole appear- 
ance was that of a criminal about to be sacrificed. But 
this was of no moment in Tom’s mind; possession, whe- 
ther with or without her consent, was his object; and he 
had evidently calculated that she would not dare to refuse 
him before me. There was no difficulty in discovering 
at once how the matter stood between~ them, and I con- 
ducted the affair accordingly. I immediately asked her 
whether she liked Tom. She held down her head, and 
made no answer: Tom, however, soon supplied the omis- 
sion, by cailing out, ‘“‘ Yes, massa, yes,” and desired her 
to say so. Upon this I desired him to hold his tongue, 
and to answer only when I spoke to him. Strong ex- 
pressions of impatience and anger were now marked in 
his countenance, while she stood trembling by his side. 
I now gave her fully to understand that I had not sent 
for her to marry Tom, but only to know whether she 
liked him, and was willing to have him; that, if she did 
not like to marry him, she need not do it; and that I 
would.take care he should not hurt her. She took cou- 
rage at this, and immediately said, in a plaintive tone, 
‘¢ I like anoder black pellow.” ‘Tom’s disappointment 
and rage could no longer be restrained; he gave her a 
violent push on the chest, from which the poor thing re- 
coiled several steps, looking up at him in a state of per- 
fect terror; whilst he, boiling with rage, snatched his 
waddy from his belt, and advanced with uplifted arms, as 
if to fell her to the ground. At this moment I gave him 
with my fist a blow behind the ear, which sent him stag- 
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gering from me, and I followed him up, with a view of 
disarming him, and of repeating the punishment in case 
of resistance; but he instantly dropped his waddy, and 
held down his head like a guilty culprit. I then expos- 
tulated and reasoned with him, but he neither spoke nor 
once lifted his eyes from the ground. He was now 
dreadfully alarmed as well as disappointed, and both love 
and rage were apparently frightened out of him, by the 
unexpected conduct I had adopted. I told him decidedly 
that he could not have the girl, because she was engaged 
to another, and because she was not willing to have him; 
that white men did not take their gins unless with their 
free will; and that I should not allow any black man 
belonging to me to take a gin without her consent. The 
poor girl stood mute and trembling during this scene, 
but before she left me she said: “Tom murry coulor, 
(angry,) when go black camp, dat break it cobrer (head) 
belonging to me.” I told her that he should not molest 
her, and that, if he attempted to do so, I would send him 
to the watch-house. Tom had by this time come to his 
senses, and on hearing me mention the watch-house in 
case he persisted, he answered: “ You coulor now, 
massa?” I said, “ No, no more coulor, suppose you do 
as I tell you.”” He assured me he would. After this, I 
ordered the girl to go to the camp alone, while I kept 
him with me for a time. He resumed his usual cheerful. 
ness with me immediately after she was gone, and we at 
length parted on the best possible terms. The girl re- 
mained several days afterwards on the establishment with 
her friends; and although Tom, as I understood, made 
several civil attempts afterwards to gain her consent, she 
finally left it without becoming his wife. 
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These incidents will show that I had acquired an un- 
common degree of influence over these poor creatures. 
Had I been placed im a situation on an establishment of 
a different nature, with equal means at my command, 
and with sufficient leisure at my disposal, I have little 
doubt that I could have produced results worthy of the 
time and trouble which I should with infinite pleasure 
have bestowed upon objects so. interesting to me. 

The practice of sending tickets was afterwards much 
abused by persons giving them in my name without my 
knowledge or authority, for purposes of their own when 
they required the services of the natives. At length they 
were disobeyed, except when taken from me by one of 
their own people, and carried by himself to the native 
whose presence was required; and in this case a piece of 
paper from my hand would instantly produce any one or 
more of them. 

The discoveries made during the last journey induced 
me to form an agricultural and sheep establishment in the 
fine country described in the early part of the journal, 
about twenty miles from the harbour; before, however, 
this could be attempted, considerable labour was bestowed 
in opening a line of road to it, and in constructing several 
strong wooden bridges over deep streams, which were 
otherwise impassable for carriages, and in the rainy sea- 
sons not fordable at any point even for horses. The 
bridges were formed by felling long trees and throwing 
them across the river, their ends resting on each bank ; 
others were sometimes laid in the ground inversely, either 
to raise the bank to equal height, or as a proper founda- 
tion for those that were thrown across. Trees were then 
split into thick slabs, and laid across the bearers, and 
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sometimes grooved into them, firmly spiked’ and pegged, 
to prevent their being carried away during the floods. 
These bridges were always found to be permanently ef- 
fectual when properly constructed. They were made by 
convicts, under the superintendence of a free overseer, 
and without the aid of any regular mechanic. A party 
similarly composed was at the same time occupied in 
building huts for shepherds and stockmen at the different 
stations selected. 

In some parts of the colony, where it is not the busi- 
ness of any individual to do more than he can avoid, the 
first settler makes way over the water-courses by cutting 
down the banks. In this state the tract will perhaps re- 
main for years, unless it happen to be on the line of com- 
munication between two much-frequented places, or one 
of which the government requires to make use. In my 
case, however, it was necessary to set about the good 
work immediately ; for where large bodies of men require 
to be settled at once, one of the first and-most important 
steps is to provide for their being regularly fed, and this 
could only be accomplished by opening a communication 
as free from obstruction and the possibility of casualties 
as the nature of the case would admit, thereby assuring a 
regular transport of stores, in the absence of proper 
buildings to contain a sufficient supply of provisions for 
any length of time. 

Nothing decisive was made known until March, 1827, 
of the fate of the criminals who had in the preceding Sep- 
tember been found guilty of the murder of the native 
boy. I was at that. period officially informed that it was 
intended to have them executed at Port Stephens, by 
way of example to others in that quarter. This announce- 
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ment caused great uneasiness in the minds of all our 
people: preparations were immediately made for the fatal 
ceremony by the erection of a platform and drop between 
two high trees near the village; coffins were at the same 
time got ready by order of the governor, and every fair 
wind led to the most anxious expectation of descrying the 
vessel which was to convey the unhappy criminals. The 
inhabitants were kept in this painful state of excitement 
for more than a fortnight, when an incident occurred 
which produced still greater alarm in the minds of all the 
white population at Port Stephens, and in the end averted 
the fate of the condemned men. 

Some cause for dispute having arisen between the dis- 
tant native tribes inhabiting the country about the head 
of the Myall River and those near Port Stephens, the 
parties met near the harbour for the purpose of settling 
their disputes in a general encounter. Three of the na- 
tives from the Myall went to one of the sheep stations, 
and finding there only two shepherds, who were unarmed, 
they made an attack with the view of destroying them 
both. They succeeded in spearing one of them in the 
body, and robbing both of their blankets and provisions, 
with which they immediately made off. The news was 
quickly conveyed to Port Stephens, where it produced a 
very unfavourable effect upon the minds of the inhabit- 
ants, more especially on those of the convicts, being 
just at the moment when three of the latter class 
were about to suffer the penalty of the law for a similar 
offence to that which the black men had just attempted 
to commit. 

It was incumbent on me in such a situation to take the 
most prompt and decisive steps for securing the offenders, 
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if possible, not only for the sake of justice itself, but also 
to show the convicts that I was as anxious to protect the 
one party as the other. I therefore determined to proceed 
instantly in search of the natives. Before, however, I left 
the settlement, I wrote to inform the governor of what 
had occurred, and to beg that he would, if possible, sus- 
pend the intended executions until the result of my pursuit 
should be known. 

The natives on the establishment, who were likewise 
in a state of great excitement at the event, did not fail to 
load their enemies with every opprobrious epithet they 
could think of, and prepared to accompany me in pursuit 
of the criminals in greater numbers than it would have 
been convenient to take. I at length took fifteen of the 
best of them, besides three soldiers, two white attendants, 
and Mr. Pennington, whose natural good feelings and 
strong sense of justice led him to enter zealously with 
me upon this service. Previous to leaving the settle- 
ment, the blacks each petitioned for a musket, asserting 
that they should not be safe in their enemy’s country 
without one. I supplied muskets to six of them, and the 
remainder received each a sword, which was suspended 
by a belt over the shoulder, like that worn by a serjeant. 
The following are the names of the natives who accom- 
panied me upon this expedition: 

1. Wickie. 
M‘Quarie. 
. Bungaree. 
- Wool Bill. 
Wallis. 
Youee. 
Carabean Y ouee. 
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8. Sinbad. 

9. Crosely. | 

10. Carabean Wickie. 

11. Winkle. 

12. Dick. 

13. Pisherman. 

14. Captain Piper. 

15. Carabean Bill. 

16. Boy Neddy. 

17. Boy Carabah. 
The names which they bear are generally assumed by 
themselves. They are fond of taking those of white peo- 
ple in preference to their own, and they frequently brought 
young children and infants to be named by me. 

I started on horseback with my companion, Mr. Pen- 
nington, followed by the party described, and six heavily 
laden pack-horses. As soon as we moved from the shore, 
my men, both black and white, gave three loud cheers. 
The scene at this moment would have been worthy the 
pencil of a Hogarth. Every native had his hair dressed 
in the conical form I have before described, ending with 
a tuft of grass. Some were entirely naked, others wore 
trousers, drawn up to their armpits by braces, and several 
had on old soldiers’ jackets without trousers. I found 
too that nearly all those who had not been supplied with 
muskets had borrowed fowling-pieces from their white 
friends on the settlement, so that they were now armed 
to their heart’s content. 

We were accompanied for a short distance by a con- 
siderable number of the natives, who yielded very reluct- 
antly to my orders to return. It was impossible to carry 
provisions for so many, and I was therefore compelled to 
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fix some limits to the number of my followers. Two boys, 
about ten or twelve years of age, were very urgent in their 
entreaties to be allowed to accompany me; but I could 
not accede to their wishes, and supposed that they had re- 
turned with their friends; however, after proceeding several 
miles, these fine little fellows were observed skulking at 
some distance behind us amongst the trees. Finding that 
they were alone I called them to us, and allowed them to 
join our party. 

As it was noon before we left the settlement, we could 
not that day proceed beyond the station where the 
wounded man lay. On our arrival there I proceeded to 
take his deposition, which he was quite equal to make, 
not then appearing in any immediate danger. He mi- 
nutely described the men who had made the attack, and 
the natives of our party said they knew their persons, 
(especially that of one of them, who was lame,) and ap- 
peared satisfied that we should trace them. 

The mode of making the attack showed a vast deal of 
cunning. ‘They approached the sheepfold in apparent 
friendship, but as soon as they ascertained that the 
men were alone and unarmed, they demanded of the 
latter their provisions and blankets, showing at the 
same time every symptom of hostility. If the white 
men, instead of becoming alarmed, had themselves made 
the attack when all were in the hut together, where 
there was no room for hurling spears, the natives might 
easily have been overcome and secured ; instead of 
which they yielded to the demands of their assailants, 
who had no sooner left the hut than they threw seve- 
ral spears in at the doorway, and inflicted the wound 
already described. The frightened men having crouched 
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in a corner of the hut to avoid the spears, their opponents 
then discharged them obliquely ; and when they had ex- 
hausted their weapons, the man who had not been pierced 
moved from his hiding-place, and broke all the spears, 
which were sticking in the sides of the hut, when the 
natives ran off, and made no further attempt to molest 
the men. 

On leaving the shepherd’s station we proceeded across 
the country, in the direction of two large lakes connected 
with the Myall River, and which our natives informed 
us was the quarter to which the tribe in question be- 
longed. After travelling about six miles we came to the 
place where we were convinced they had slept the pre- 
ceding evening, as we observed some flour and part of one 
of the men’s bed-rugs upon the ground. One of my 
natives, a remarkably fine and intelligent lad, who called 
himself Pisherman (fisherman,) had belonged to and been 
brought up chiefly amongst these tribes: his mother had 
belonged to Port Stephens, and on her husband’s death 
she returned there with her children, to be again amongst 
her relatives. He knew the lame man perfectly, and as 
we proceeded repeatedly pointed out his footsteps, distin- 
guishing them from the foot-prints of his companions in 
flight. Being thus enabled to follow their track, and not 
supposing that they suspected our pursuit, I felt pretty 
certain that we should come up with them. That our 
proceeding might be conducted as quietly as possible, I 
took with me no dogs, nor would I allow any muskets to 
be fired off, so that the favourite amusements of hunting 
and shooting were denied to my sable companions during 
this journey: they had consequently to subsist entirely 
on our stock of provisions, with the occasional addi- 
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tion of snakes, grubs, opossums, kangaroo-rats, guanas, 
wild-honey, and roots, when any of these came in their 
way. 

The country which we passed over to-day was very va- 
riable: the hills were not high, but dry, grassy, and 
rather thickly timbered, with narrow valleys intervening. 
The river Myall was about ten miles distant on our 
right, between which and ourselves a range of lofty hills 
ran from north to south, intersecting our route to the 
north-east. 

The natives were remarkably cheerful as we travelled 
on, so much so that I was frequently obliged to check 
them. They were now too numerous and well armed to 
have the fears evinced in our former journey, and the pre- 
sence of the soldiers gave them additional confidence, 
though the hostile tribe was very numerous. 

In the course of this day Wool Bill, who was a volun- 
teer upon the occasion, discovered a choogar-bag, (wild 
honey,) nearly at the top of a very high tree, and called 
out to the party to stop; I wished, however, to go on, 
and desired him to proceed, but he and Neddy (one 
of the boys whom I have described as following us 
the first day) could not be persuaded to leave the tree. 
Many petitions were also put in by the others to be al- 
lowed to take the honey ; but as expedition was my 
object I could not consent, yet the two lads still re- . 
mained there till we were out of sight. I therefore 
rode back to bring them on, when I met Neddy ad- 
vancing a few rods from the tree, and expostulating with 
Bill, who was still watching with his head up, making a 
dead point at the honey. I had no sooner begun to scold 
him for his loitering, than I found the whole party of 
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natives at my heels, begging most piteously not to leave 
the honey behind, and I was at length compelled to give 
way. As soon as permission was given, Bill began most 
furiously with his hatchet to cut notches in the bark of 
the tree, just large enough for the great toe to rest upon. 
The first was cut about the height of his breast; upon this 
he rested by the great toe of the right foot, while his left 
arm was wound round the body of the tree: the second 
was cut above his head, chiefly by the action of the wrist, 
with great adroitness, and then with the hatchet in his 
mouth and both arms round the tree, he placed the great 
toe of his left foot in the notch, exhibiting an astonishing 
stretch and pliability of limb. 

In this manner did Wool Bill proceed for about three- 
fourths of the way up, when he suddenly descended with- 
out saying a word, and little Neddy quickly ascended in 
his steps, with his hatchet in his mouth. In a few 
minutes he also returned, and a third made the trial and 
did the same thing; this produced a great deal of clamour 
amongst them, and on my requesting an explanation, I 
was informed that they had all turned dizzy when they 
had got to the last notch. I suspected, however, that 
there was some superstition connected with it, and that ° 
fear had operated upon them when they came to the point 
where Bill had failed, but this I could not ascertain. A 
fine active fellow, who called himself Wallis, next came 
forward, and observed to me: ‘* Top bit, massa; nebber 
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mind, I get him.” He was soon up to the last notch, and 
began cutting and striding away till he reached the limb 
where the honey was deposited, at the extremity of a hol- 
low branch, which was too fragile to bear him. He ap- 


peared to be in the act of striding it, when I called out 
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that it would break with him. ‘* No, no, massa,” he 
answered, ‘* no tumble Wallis, nebber,” and the branch 
was soon cut off near the body of the tree, and fell with 
the honey upon the ground. A scramble new ensued, 
and the comb was all instantly in hand. It was brought 
to me immediately, without my asking for it, and without 
any previous concert amongst themselves. I took a 
small portion, as did my companion, Mr. Pennington; 
and as it had all been seized before Wallis could descend, 
I was curious to see how he would be treated in the final 
division of the spoil; this was soon settled, for he was im- 
mediately seen eating amongst them, and no disagree- 
ment whatever took place about it. I observed that the 
two boys were the objects of attention amongst all the 
men, as they received from them much more than fell to 
the share of any one else; and in many other cases I had 
observed their similar conduct towards children: many 
of the men who were not married adopted an orphan boy, 
of whom they were generally very fond; and children of 
both sexes who had lost their parents were uniformly 
adopted by those who had no families, and sometimes by 
those who had. 

The honey was exceedingly well flavoured; but the 
cells being filled by the bees, rendered it difficult to 
suck the honey without taking the bee also into the 
mouth; these having no stings the natives eat them with 
impunity, as also the greater part of the comb. 

After this feast we proceeded on for about eight or nine 
miles, when we came to a spot where there were ten or 
twelve gunyers, which did not appear to have been very 
recently inhabited. As this was a pleasant spot, with 
good water, and daylight was fast going, we pitched our 
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tent here. The nights being cold at this season, (an 
Australian April being like an English October,) the 
soldiers and white servants provided themselves with 
bark to sleep under, from the gunyers which stood on 
the spot. The natives also did the same, dividing 
themselves into two parties for sleeping; the one at 
my fire, and the other with the soldiers, at a short dis- 
tance from me. The evening, however, was spent by 
them all around my fire in the most cheerful and joyous 
manner. 

On the following morning the natives were stirring 
very early, and after having assisted the white men in 
rubbing and watering the horses, the boys and several 
of the young men amused themselves, while breakfast was 
preparing, with a sham fight. 

Pisherman, who was the most facetious and clever lad 
of his age I had seen amongst the natives, provided him- 
self with a piece of bark in the shape of a shield, with 
which he defended himself very adroitly against all their 
attacks, which were made by throwing long pointed sticks 
at him somewhat resembling spears, and pieces of hard 
iron-bark to represent their war weapon, the womerah. 
They threw these with great force and precision, causing 
them to strike the ground at the distance of ten or twelve 
yards from the spot whence they were delivered ; they 
then bounded about three feet from the surface with 
great force. They are seldom thrown in a direct line, 
but have a bias given to them according to the shape 
of the bark. Pisherman dexterously caught both the 
pointed sticks and the whirling womerahs upon his shield, 
springing every now and then from the ground above the 
line which the missiles took, and sometimes doubling his 
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body like a harlequin, while he received the repeated 
applauses of the white men, who were not a little amused 
at the scene. 

As soon as the breakfast was over, we started again in 
pursuit, and followed as Pisherman and Winkle directed. 
As we went on, the natives frequently gasconaded as to 
their determination to find the criminals, and what they 
would do when they should lay hold of them. We were a 
good deal hindered by several deep and wide streams 
which crossed our path, and which took their rise in an 
elevated chain of hills which we were fast approaching, 
extending from north to south, and which also inter- 
sected our line of march towards the north-east. The 
banks of these deep water-courses were every where 
more or less hidden by vines and brush-wood, through 
which we were often obliged to cut our-way. The deep 
miry bottom of these streams would frequently not bear 
the weight of a pack-horse till he was unloaded, and the 
channel was partly filled up by broken limbs of trees, leafy 
brush wood, and bundles of long grass, all of which were 
brought to the spot by the natives with great alacrity. 

The country was every where much broken; the forest 
was as usual without underwood, except near the streams; 
but it was every where heavily timbered, upon a thin soil 
of a whitish cast, bearing grass in greater abundance and 
of a better quality than is generally found in a country 
where so much timber exists. The trees consisted chiefly 
of forest-oak, also of a species of gum-tree with white 
bark, and a few apple-trees in the flats and hollows. In 
every respect it was well adapted for cattle and horses, 
and in most places for wether-sheep and auxiliary ewe 
stations, in seasons when water and grass should be scarce 
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in better pastures—it was what an agriculturist would 
call a useful country. 

Towards the afternoon we began to ascend the range 
before mentioned, led on by Pisherman, who forgetting 
that the horses were not so expert at climbing a hill as he 
was, took us by the nearest route to the summit, which 
we reached with great difficulty, and not without some 
danger to the horses. From these hills we had a magni- 
ficent prospect. On the east was the river Myall, winding 
its course through a level country from north to south, 
and parallel with the coast. Further on to the east of 
this river was a sandy desert, and beyond it lay the wide 
extent of ocean. On the south lay the harbour of Port 
Stephens, but whicha mountainous ridge intercepted from 
our view; and on the west the country was broken, while 
the more distant and elevated conical hills on Hunter’s 
River were backed by the still more distant and lofty range 
of bluemountains. Tothe northand north-east the country 
was mountainous and seemed almost inaccessible; but the 
natives informed me it was much less so than it appeared, 
and that we should experience no difficulties in making 
our way through it. The trees which grew on the sides 
and tops of this elevated chain of hills were of the same 
description as those below, and the grass was nowhere 
more luxuriant in this quarter of the country than on 
their summits: this is frequently the case as regards the 
grass on the sides of hills, which face and are nearly 
adjoining the sea; and although there are districts of bar- 
ren ranges which produce little or no herbage, yet even 
these gloomy and uninviting tracts of country are some- 
times more thickly covered with trees than any other 
parts. The timber, however, which they bear, is gene- 
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rally useless, consisting chiefly of what are called forest- 
mahogany and blood-wood, which latter name is doubt- 
less derived from the colour of its sap. At certain pe- 
riods of the year copious exudations of it take place, 
which falling upon the ground at the bottom of the tree, 
present the appearance of some animal having been 
slaughtered there. 

After taking an interesting survey of the surrounding 
country, we descended at the opposite side of the emi- 
nence, and travelled towards two extensive lakes, where 
the tribe we were in search of were said to reside. Their 
tracks on the long grass and in moist places were every 
now and then pointed out by the natives. We saw 
abundance of kangaroos, which were of course unmo- 
-lested by us, excepting from an occasional fruitless chase 
by the natives; but the kangaroo-rats, which frequently 
jumped like rabbits out of the grass, afforded the greatest 
amusement to us all. These animals, which are nearly 
as large as rabbits, closely resemble the rat about the 
head, but their legs and their jump are like those of the | 
kangaroo: they are exceedingly swift, and when pursued, 
always shelter themselves if they can in the hollow trees 
which lie scattered about the forest; but the natives being 
unable to dislodge them with their spears, cut a hole in 
the centre of the hollow and then easily force the animal 
out at one of the ends, when it rarely escapes its pur- 
suers. — , 
We took up our quarters in the evening, by a water- 
course near a good fording place. The horizon appeared 
overcast, and the natives, who are excellent judges of 
weather, predicted rain: they were, therefore, more than 
usually alert in stripping the neighbouring trees of their 
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bark, for protection from the rain and night chill. While 
doing this and providing wood for the fires, one party of 
the convict attendants were cleaning and providing for 
their horses, and the others arranging the baggage and 
preparing for dinner. In a short time the whole party 
was under cover, perfectly secured against the rain, which 
commenced soon after our arrival. 

We proceeded towards the lakes the next morning. 
The country was thickly timbered for several miles, 
and the grass of inferior quality. We now and then 
came to tracks of white gritty soil bearing the grass- 
tree, from which plant the natives extract the wax-like 
gum with which they glue their implements. Their spears 
are also made of the smooth, straight stalks of this plant, 
which grows to the height of seven or eight feet, with a 
top like a bull-rush when in full blossom. The flower 
contains a considerable quantity of juice, which is sweet 
and very agreeable if taken without any of the unpleasant 
yellow farina. The natives, more especially children, 
are exceedingly fond of it, and constantly in search of it 
during the season. In this poor district I found some 
beautiful shrubs, and also the dwarf banksia, which, when 
in blossom, contained sacharine juices similar to the 
grass-plant. It is singular that these soils, which are too 
poor to produce either grain or grass, should generally be 
heavily stocked with plants whose flowers contain far more 
sweetness than those found in richer soils. 

The wind, during the whole of this day, blew very 
hard, and the sky indicated rain. The natives foretold a 
*‘ corbon”’ flood, and suggested that we had better re- 
turn home to avoid it: my object, however, was to pro- 
ceed to several extensive lakes, which were at no great 
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distance from us, to search for the criminals, and also to 
examine the country; I therefore hurried on in that di- 
rection. On a sudden I saw a smoke ascending at a 
short distance, as if from the fire of a native party. I 
was considerably in advance of my people ; but my blacks 
having seen the smoke, almost immediately joined me. 
They were all agitation, and proposed to leave the white 
men behind while they softly approached towards the 
spot with me. ‘This was arranged accordingly; but as 
we drew near we saw no other sign of natives than a fire 
and a row of gunyers. The weather, however, being 
gloomy, and rain appearing to be near at hand, I ima- 
gined that we were on the point of surprising a native 
tribe asleep in their huts, which my sable friends ap- 
proached to examine with all the caution of a cat about 
to spring upon its prey: all they found was one poor so- 
litary girl, who was sleeping soundly between two dogs in 
one of the gunyers, with a small fire at the mouth of the 
hut, and half a roasted kangaroo lying before the fire. 
She did not awake on our approach, and as I was desirous 
not to alarm her more than could be avoided, I desired 
one of the natives to awaken her gently. On opening her 
eyes she appeared astonished, and immediately covered 
her face with her hands, and crawled as far away as she 
could, believing, no doubt, that she was about to be sa- 
crificed. At this moment Pisherman, who it will be re- 
membered was a native of that part of the country, called 
out ‘‘ tisser, (sister,) belonging a me massa,” and called 
‘to her in his own language. She appeared to know him, 
and peeped through her fingers, answering him in a. very 
low tone, as if still afraid to come forward: she was soon, 
however, made to understand that we were friends, and 
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she then came forward to the mouth of the gunyer, where 
she sat and conversed freely with her brother, but with 
no one else. Pisherman was soon at the kangaroo, which 
I objected to; but he said his sister had given him per- 
mission, and also to share it with his companions. Kn- 
quiries were then made as to the tribe to which she be- 
longed, and we were informed that they were out hunting 
kangaroos, and would not return till the evening. Pisher- 
man said they were not the tribe to whom the offenders 
belonged. I believed this to be untrue, although I did not 
tell him so, and I was now convinced that I should not be 
allowed to come in contact with them. I resolved, how- 
ever, to keep up the impression amongst them, that I 
should, and that I wowld find them, and to proceed on 
our journey with the same precautions as we had done; 
for I considered the next best thing to be accomplished 
was to strike such terror into the minds of the natives as 
would prevent a recurrence of similar transactions. I 
certainly should have taken the offenders if I could; but 
as I believed that a persevering search, (and threaten- 
ings,) would produce a proper effect, I was, under all the 
circumstances, as well pleased that we were not likely to 
apprehend them. 

The place where we had found the woman was on 
the border of an extensive lake which communicated with 
the river Myall; but it was too far above the influence of 
the tide for its waters to be salt. 

A fleet of small bark-canoes, belonging to the natives, 
was lying moored to some mangrove-trees at the back of 
the encampment ; and in the centre of the lake were seve- 
ral small rocky and well-timbered islands, rising high 
above the water and covered with grass. 
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Before taking our departure from the encampment, I 
desired Pisherman to inform his sister that we should en- 
camp about three miles further on the margin of the lake, 
and that if she and her husband would like to visit us, I 
should be glad to see them. I was anxious, through him, 
to impress the tribe with our formidable strength and 
determined purpose, and at the same time to show by my 
friendly invitation to one who was not supposed to be at 
all connected with the guilty parties, that punishment 
was intended only for those by whom it was deserved. 

In the meeting between Pisherman and his sister there 
was no shaking of hands, or sign of pleasure on either 
side: notwithstanding this, he was very much pleased 
and animated when he announced his discovery to me, 
although he assumed a grave aspect the moment he turn- 
ed to address her. I asked him why he did not laugh, 
and appear as much pleased in his manner to his sister, 
as he did to me when he had found her. His only reply 
was, * Black pellow never do.” 

When we had proceeded about a mile from the en- 
campment, we heard the hunting shout of a native in the 
forest. Pisherman said that it was his sister’s husband, 
and he would go in search of him. He did so immedi- 
ately, and soon returned with the information that he 
was alone, and that the other members of the tribe were 
on the beach a long way off. He also said that his friend 
would join us before dark, and bring with him a kan- 
garoo. 

We proceeded about three miles further, when we en- 
camped in a sheltered spot near the margin of the lake. 
By this time the rain had come on, and we were all wet 
through. We soon got under shelter by the assistance 
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of the natives. A dry and comfortable hut was quickly 
formed for the cook and his apparatus; while a fire was 
kindled against a dead tree which lay at the mouth of it, 
A large hollow tree, at no great distance from us, was 
selected by the natives for depositing their arms, and 
they erected a hut for themselves opposite the mouth of 
my tent. After this they collected a huge pile of dead 
wood, and made a fire large enough to accommodate all 
our party. We had not long been thus fixed, when a 
distant coo-oo was heard: it was immediately recognized 
as that of the native whom Pisherman had found, and 
answered accordingly. In a short time he appeared with 
a kangaroo on his shoulders, and his gin by his side. He 
stopped at about ten rods from the encampment, and 
threw down the kangaroo. His gin had brought with 
her a firebrand, which the natives continue to keep alive 
while travelling, and are thus always prepared to stop at 
any spot they choose. She immediately scraped a few 
leaves and some scattered pieces of dry bark together, 
and lighted a small fire, before which they both immedi- 
ately squatted, while it was pouring with rain. One of 
our natives then said something to them in their own lan- 
guage, which being answered, he immediately went and 
took the kangaroo, but nothing further passed between 
them. I then asked why the visitors did not come to our 
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fire: ‘‘ By and bye, massa,” was the answer. I urged 
them repeatedly upon the subject, and as often received 
the same answer, with the addition, that ‘“ Myall black 
pellow do so always.”” ‘‘ But why,” I said, “do they do 
so? why do they not come the same as white men, and 
‘sit down all together?’? The answer was, with a very 


conceited smile, “.Dat Myall pellow, you know, dat 
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come by and bye.” After dinner was over, several of © 
the natives went to the stranger, and one of them gave 
him a pipe. In a few minutes after this they left him, 
and he followed them to the fire: not so the gin, who re- 
mained shivering before a very small fire, which the rain 
would hardly allow her to keep alight. On seeing this, I 
wished my natives to ask her to accompany her husband, 
but could not induce them to do so: it was evidently con- 
trary to their custom, and they would not break through 
it. All the answers I could get were, ‘‘ No, no, massa, 
black gin nangry (sleep) dere.” 

Before, however, the husband quitted her, he had cut 
a single sheet of bark, which was placed on the ground 
near the fire: as soon as it was dark she crept under it, 
and as it preserved, in a certain degree, its circular shape, 
she was protected by it from the wet and cold. 

During the night, the rain was so heavy as to wash my 
poor natives from their shed, in consequence of their 
having placed it rather upon a slope; for as soon as the 
ground became saturated, the wet ran in a stream under 
their bodies. They soon shifted their house to a drier 
spot, where they passed the remainder of the night 
more comfortably. On the following morning, it was 
still raining as heavily as ever, and as there was no 
appearance of its clearmg up, we loaded our horses as 
usual, and proceeded on our journey, keeping the lake in 
sight nearly all the way. Our black visitors very wisely 
returned in the morning towards their own encampment, 
promising that they would see me again at Port Ste- 
phens. 

We passed over some fine open hills and extensive 
cattle plots, and if the weather had been fine, it was a 
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country which would have afforded much enjoyment. 
The rain having continued twenty-four hours, I was com- 
pelled to give up the idea of returning across the country, 
in consequence of the impossibility of fording the numer- 
ous streams, which had caused us so much trouble on our 
way hither, and which had, by this time, swelled into 
rapid torrents. I was therefore obliged to shape my 
course in a circuitous direction towards the beach, under 
the guidance of Pisherman. In the evening we encamped 
again under torrents of rain. My poor blacks looked half 
drowned, and the whites no better; but the behaviour of 
both parties was admirable. It was exceedingly difficult 
now to find a spot sufficiently dry for our bivouac. In 
addition to all the former obligations I was under to the 
natives, they covered the bottom of my tent this evening 
with a carpet of tea-tree bark, which was soft as velvet, 
and kept me from the wet ground. This tree is a species 
of myrtle, whose bark grows in layers not much thicker 
than brown paper, which are easily taken from the tree 
without a hatchet; and the nearer the bark is to the wood 
the softer it is found. The natives sometimes make 
small baskets of it, but they use it by folding and tying 
it in a peculiar manner for drinking-vessels more fre- 
quently than for any thing else. Both the soldiers and 
the natives made use of it upon the present occasion, to 
protect the locks of their fire-arms from the wet: it assist- 
ed likewise in keeping our blankets and provisions dry. 
Our situation had now become exceedingly uncomfort- 
able: for although we could travel with wet clothes, still 
it was very desirable to dry them when taken off: this, 
however, could not now be done, for the rain was inces- 
sant, and no sign of a change appeared even on the fol- 
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lowing morning. Another day was therefore passed in 
travelling through water, for every flat through which we 
passed (and some were pretty extensive) was inundated 
two or three feet deep. Towards the afternoon our spirits 
were revived by the appearance of some blue sky, and a 
cessation from rain for half an hour, after which short in- 
terval we had again to encamp under fresh torrents of 
water. About eight o’clock, however, it cleared up, and 
we had the satisfaction of being able to dry ourselves be- 
fore a good fire. There appeared to me to be no chance 
of finding the offenders we had come in search of; and 
my only object was now to reach the beach as quickly as 
possible. On the following morning, therefore, we left 
our encampment. The sun, which was bright when we 
started, soon became overcast, and we had again to en- 
counter heavy and sometimes long-continued storms of 
rain, which lasted, at intervals, during the whole of our 
journey of nearly a fortnight. 

Having gone round the western shores of the lake, we 
came in sight of‘another large piece of water, called Smith’s 
Lake. Although there was no visible outlet from this 
extensive water to the sea, still it was salt, and the tide 
ebbed and flowed. This was afterwards accounted for by 
its being divided from the sea by a sand-bank only, 
through which the waters of the ocean percolated. The 
fresh and salt-water lakes were divided from each other 
by a narrow neck of land of about thirty rods; and from 
the sandy nature of the soil, it is reasonable to conclude 
that they were once united, and that formerly the salt- 
water lake on the north was immediately connected with 
the sea, forming, like Port Stephens, an outer and an 
inner harbour. The southern Myall Lake now commu- 
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nicates with Port Stephens harbour, and is navigable for 
boats to that place; but from its situation, and other 
circumstances, it seems probable, that when the commu- 
nication ceased between the two lakes, the waters of the 
southern one forced a narrow channel into the Myall 
River, and thus found their way to the sea through the 
harbour at Port Stephens, on the south instead of the 
northern passage, where they would have been discharged 
through Smith’s Lake into the sea near Sugar-loaf 
Point, which lies about forty miles north of the entrance 
to Port Stephens harbour. 

The distance from the neck of land to the sea is about 
six miles. The country consists of moderately-elevated 
hills, and small hollows, covered in every direction with 
white sand. Notwithstanding this, it is every where 
clothed with timber, and bearing occasionally tufts of long 
oat-grass, but these are so thinly scattered, as to render it 
nearly useless for grazing. The sand does not appear to 
lie very deep, and this, I imagine, is the cause of the 
timber flourishing in what would otherwise appear a de- 
Sart. 

As soon as we arrived at the beach, we saw by the foot- 
prints, that a considerable number of natives had passed 
since the tide had begun to ebb, and I immediately fol- 
lowed them towards Sugar-loaf Point on the north. On 
arriving at some green hills without timber by the side of 
the shore, one of our natives saw several blacks on their 
summits. I ordered Croseby immediately to make the 
sign of peace, upon which he gave his musket to another, 
and ran forward on the beach, waving his hand above his 
head, and shouting as loud as he could, stopping every 
now and then, pointing with his hand to the ground. As 
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soon as they found they had been observed they withdrew, 
and in a few minutes re-appeared. At length, a man on 
the top of the hill answered our signs, and soon after this 
several more appeared. By this time we were within hear- 
ing of them, and Croseby called to tell them who we were. 
He was answered in a loud and apparently angry harangue. 
On enquiring what his answer was, Croseby informed me 
that he said, “‘ What business have you here? dis is 
not your place. What does white pellow do here? dere 
isno good in him; go away.” Iwas going to make some 
remark to Croseby, when he said: ‘Top bit, dat murry 
coulor ; I piola (speak) again; dat better by and bye.” 
Some further parley took place between them, which at 
length ended in a friendly invitation to us to ascend the 
hill, which I soon did, with Mr. Pennington and several of 
our natives. About ten of the strangers, with several 
women and children, then made their appearance, without 
spears or any signs of hostility. We were very near the 
spot where the timber-cutters had been, and the party 
with whom we were then talking were the same who had 
been at war with them. They appeared at first very shy 
and unwilling to shake hands with me, but we were soon 
upon more easy terms. I distributed tobacco, pipes, and 
several tomahawks amongst them, and in return they gave 
us fish, They seemed to know who I was, and where I 
had come from; and Croseby informed me that they had 
heard of “« Corbon Massa good while ago.” I took care to 
inform them I had come in search of a native, whom I 
wished to punish for spearing a white man without any 
provocation; and that some white men were going to be 
hanged at Port Stephens for drowning little Tommy, &c. 
I invited them to Port Stephens, which our natives repre- 
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sented to them as affording all sorts of good things, and 
where Corbon Massa would treat them kindly. When 
we took our departure, several of them accompanied us a 
considerable distance on the beach, and did not leave us 
until the day was about to close. 

Not long after their departure we were looking for a 
spot to bivouac upon near the shore, when one of our 
natives came running towards me, to announce the ap- 
proach of several strange natives from the south. I 
immediately went to meet them, taking with me several 
of our own blacks. Pisherman, although he had not be- 
longed to their tribe, knew them slightly, and as they also 
recollected him, we had no difficulty in approaching them. 
We shook hands and were friends in an instant, and as 
they were also going to pass the night near the spot where 
we met them, they proposed to conduct us to it, and to 
remain there with us. I agreed to this at once, and in 
ten minutes they took us to a hollow between two low 
sandy hills, which were covered with flowering shrubs, 
and ivy-like vines running on the ground, and peculiar to 
that kind of country near the sea. Here they showed us 
a spring of pure water, which from the pieces of tea-tree 
bark that lay near the spring, and the marks of fires, ap- 
peared to be the common place of resort for the natives 
when travelling on or near to the beach, where fresh 
water is in general very scarce. The afternoon proving 
fine, and the country in which we encamped being dry, 
we enjoyed ourselves exceedingly. The stranger natives 
however made a fire at a short distance from ours, and 
slept around it by themselves. In the morning our friends 
left us, on their way to Sugar-loaf Point, appearing well 
pleased with their treatment. 
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As we were proceeding this day on the beach towards 
home, our natives were anxiously looking out for fish, 
which abound in shallow water, and especially a species 
called mullet, about the size of a mackarel, which are 
frequently brought for a moment in sight when the waves 
break upon the beach. The quick eyes of the natives 
enable them to take this opportunity of spearing them, 
which they do with a dexterity scarcely credible. There 
were several amongst our party who had their spears with 
them; and Wallis, who was a tall, active fellow, pursued 
the sport in a manner which astonished me. As the day 
was rough, and the tide at the same time flowing, the 
billows rolled high and broke heavily upon the beach. 
Wallis ran in upon the retreating water as far as he 
could, when he threw his spear with the quickness of 
lightning at a fish. Before he had time to return, or even 
to stoop to recover his spear, the next wave took him with 
such tremendous force as made me shudder for his safety ; 
he however preserved his upright position in the midst of 
the wave, his dark hair being scarcely visible above the 
white foam. On its retreat he was left upon his legs, and 
the next instant was seen running and laughing before 
the succeeding billow, which closely chased him towards 
his companions on the beach; while one of them rushing 
forward at the precise moment, and seizing the spear and 
the fish, which the wave’ had also thrown back, brought 
them both ashore, holding them up to me with shouts of 
pleasure. Wallis repeated this several times, but not 
always with equal success. I was as much amused as 
astonished at what I saw, and on their observing this, the 
sport was eagerly prolonged. 

We were overtaken during the morning by several 
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heavy storms, and feeling anxious to reach home as soon 
as possible, we proceeded across the sandy desert described 
in the early part of this-journey. My intention was to 
ford the river Myall at a point where the natives informed 
me it was practicable; but on arriving there I found the 
rain had increased the water to such an extent as rendered 
the attempt dangerous. It being impossible to reach Port 
Stephens with our horses without crossing this river, it 
became necessary either to wait till the water subsided, or 
to send to the establishment for a boat. 

Two of the natives, Corbon Bill and Corbon Wickie, 
volunteered to deliver a letter the same evening, and to 
be at an appointed spot with a boat by ten o’clock the 
following morning. I had no idea they would perform 
this within the time, although I felt assured it would be 
done as soon as practicable, and on my expressing myself 
to that effect, Corbon Bill answered, with a good-natured 
smile, “‘ Nebber mind, you gib it letter, massa, dat go 
plenty toon to-night—den take it boat when urokah jump 
up (sun rises) to-morrow.” 

The distance by land was about fourteen miles, it was 
then late in the afternoon, and the extent of their. morning 
journey by water was nearly twenty miles, with the tide 
against them. As soon as it was settled that they were 
to go, and the note was written, Corbon Bill tied it up in 
his hair, which was worn as I have before described ; they 
then pulled off their trousers, which they fastened on the 
top of their heads, and plunged into the water like a couple 
of ducks. They were soon on the opposite bank, and with- 
out stopping to put on their trousers, they waved their 
hands to their companions, and were out of sight in an 
instant. About midway on their route between the river 
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and Port Stephens lay one of the Company’s cattle sta- 
tions ; here they stopped and took tea with the principal 
stockman, and travelled the rest of their journey in the 
dark, a thing quite unusual with them, and which the 
natives will not generally do on any account, from the 
fear of Coen, their evil spirit. Their pride, however, 
was engaged in the present performance. 

_ The boat, with our two friends in it, was in sight on 
the following morning before we had finished our break- 
fast. They were accompanied by several natives and 
three white men. The horses and the whole party were 
soon passed over, the greater part of the natives were sent 
home by the boat, and we all dined the same day at Port 
Stephens. 

As I was riding this day with Mr. Pennington, consider- 
ably in advance of my party, a black woman suddenly 
appeared before us with a child on her shoulders: she 
ran off like a hare; I called to her to stop, and imme- 
diately put my horse at a sharp gallop to overtake her, 
which as the forest was open I had no difficulty in 
doing. When she found herself unable to get away, 
she screamed as if she expected to be murdered. I then 
pulled up, and again called to her, wishing to show that 
although I could overtake her, still I had no intentions 
to hurt her; she still however ran on, not choosing 
to trust me. At length I overtook her, when she sunk 
half crouching upon the ground, and looked up to me 
as if to implore my forbearance, while the poor child 
clung fast to its mother, set its large dark eyes upon me, 
and suddenly burst into a loud cry. I offered the woman 
biscuit and tobacco, which I saw made some impression 
upon her, though she refused them, and made an attempt 
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to run off again. I would not, however, allow her to leave 
me with an unfavourable impression, and again pressed 
the biscuit and tobacco upon her, making at the same 
time every friendly sign in my power. She at length 
accepted the tobacco, and her alarm appeared gradually 
to subside; after which she began talking aloud, as if to 
some of her tribe at a distance, and at the end of the 
speech I heard the words ‘‘ white pellow;” this was suc- 
ceeded by a second harangue, which ended as before. 
In answer to this I heard a voice from a bush or jungle 
at the foot of a hill at a distance in front of us. By this 
time our party came within sight, but as I was afraid of 
creating fresh alarm, they were prevented from coming 
any further. I at length succeeded in prevailing upon 
_ the stranger to take some biscuit; and as she appeared to 
have recovered from her alarm, she still carried on a loud 
conversation with her friends in the bush, who I found 
by their voices were gradually drawing towards us; by and 
bye I saw one man peeping from behind a tree, and then 
a second, when I called to them and waved my hand 
above my head in token of peace. Upon this several men 
and three or four boys came out, and after depositing 
their spears against a tree, they all advanced without any 
hesitation. 

The men shook hands with me upon my making the 
advance, and received with much cordiality some tobacco 
which I offered to them. While this was going on I felt 
a slight pull at my stirrup-iron, and on turning round, a 
fine little fellow about six years old looked up in my face, 
and observed, ‘‘ I know you, massa,—I been tee you Port 
Tebid good while ago.” “ Well,” I said, “ name me 
then, if you know me;” to which he replied with an arch 
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smile, “ Corbon Massa.” I asked him whether he liked 
Port Stephens. ‘ Yes,” he said, “ murry plenty patter 
always; plenty black pellows go dere by and bye.” As 
soon as we had got quite familiar, I ordered my whole — 
party up, and in addition to the tobacco and biscuits I 
supplied the strangers with several short pipes, from the 
wreck of those which had served our party during the 
journey, and of which our new friends had long been 
taught the use by the timber-cutters; and having allowed 
sufficient time for conversation between the strangers and 
our own natives, who were slightly known to each other, 
we separated upon terms which subsequently brought the 
former as friendly visitors to Port Stephens, where I saw 
them many times afterwards. 

As soon as it was in my power I wrote to the governor 
the result of my expedition, and received his thanks for 
my exertions, with the announcement that the lives of 
the men left in custody had been spared. Their punish- 
ment had been commuted for perpetual banishment to 
Norfolk Island. On their passage however to that place, 
in company with other criminals, they mutinied, and took 
possession of the ship, which they carried into a port in 
New Zealand, for the purpose of obtaining such a sup- 
ply of water as would enable them to reach the South 
American coast. The conduct of the parties attracted 
the suspicions of the commander of a South Sea whaler, 
then lying in the harbour, who at once took possession 
of the vessel, and brought her back to Sydney ; when 
it appearing that one of the criminals who was to have 
been executed at Port Stephens, had taken an active 
part in the mutiny, he was tried and executed at Sydney. 
I understood that his companions in the murder were 
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also subsequently executed for fresh crimes, so that the 
mercy which the governor had sen nee: extended to 
them was of no avail. 

The age of the person executed at Sydney did not, 
I think, exceed twenty. He was, I understand, very 
penitent, and confessed the murder of the black boy, with 
all its attendant circumstances. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OBSERVATIONS ON, AND ANECDOTES OF, THE NATIVES. 


Own our return to Port Stephens from our journey, the 
natives were joyfully received by their companions, who, 
I have no doubt, were well pleased that we had not 
caught the offenders, whose friends might in their turn 
have retaliated upon them severely. Having done my 
best to take them, I own I also was as well satisfied that 
I had not succeeded, being convinced that such an im- 
pression was produced as would prevent a recurrence 
of the crime; and having, moreover, the satisfaction of 
finding on my return that the wounded man was pro- 
nounced out of danger, and recovering from the effects 
of his wound. 

The affairs of the station had during my absence pro- 
ceeded with great regularity under the charge of my 
nephew. The uneasiness occasioned by previous events 
had soon.subsided, and was quickly succeeded by the same 
good feelings which had before subsisted between the 
black and white inhabitants of the place. 


Having shown the constancy and fidelity of the natives 
during the several journeys I have related, and placed 
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their characters in such points of view as I hope will 
shield them from unmerited imputations, I shall proceed 
to relate some further anecdotes which came within my 
knowledge, and which will enable others to draw their own 
conclusions with reference to this portion of our fellow- 
creatures, about whom so much has been said, and so 
little apparently understood. 

Previous to our settling at Port Stephens there had 
been, as I have before related, several parties of timber- 
cutters above the navigable parts of the rivers. One of 
these parties had been employed up the river Karuah, 
and had given cause of offence to the natives, in the same 
manner as had been done up the river Myall. The con- 
sequences were, that a white man, working in a saw-pit, 
had been speared by a native, and immediately expired, 
and several of the natives were afterwards shot at and 
wounded, and probably some of them killed. 

The native who appeared to have the greatest. influence 
amongst the tribe had been wounded in the thigh by a 
musket-ball, and was represented, both amongst the blacks 
and the whites at Port Stephens, as a ferocious and deter- 
mined character, resolved to retaliate upon his white 
enemies wherever he found them. In the immediate 
vicinity of his haunts it was convenient for me to establish 
a station of some importance, and I confess I was some- 
what uneasy on account of the shepherds, who by their 
situations and employments were necessarily exposed to 
his hostility. I endeavoured, therefore, by every means 
in my power,fo obtain an interview with this man, but a 
considerable period elapsed before I -could effect this ; 
several of his tribe had come to that settlement, (which 
was about twenty-two miles from the harbour,) and con- 
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tinued to visit it upon the most friendly terms; but 
Dawly, for that was his name, could not be prevailed 
upon to approach it. He was described to me as being 
lame, from the wound he had received, and as being ini- 
mical to all white men. I sent him repeated messages by 
individuals of his tribe that I wished him to ‘‘ se¢ down” 
with me, and that I would treat him the same as I did those 
who already were there; but that if he touched one of the 
white men, I should take him and have him punished. 
At length I was informed by one of his tribe, who, 
together with his family, was domesticated at this esta- 
blishment, that Dawly had come down from the hills to 
see me, and was then waiting at some distance in the 
forest behind the overseer’s hut. I immediately went out, 
and saw him standing alone, with a long spear in his 
hand, and a piece of tea-tree bark attached to his belt 
around his loins, and hanging down like a short apron, to 
cover his wound, which it seems had never healed. As I 
was unarmed, and did not relish his spear, I motioned to 
him to put it down and to advance towards me. This 
was instantly done, when we met and shook hands. I then 
gave him a pipe and tobacco and some bread, with which 
I had provided myself on purpose. I had never before 
seen a native so commanding in his deportment, and of so 
determined an aspect as this personage. His thick matted 
hair hung like a mop nearly to his shoulders, and his black 
bushy beard and mustachios on his dusky copper-coloured 
skin added a degree of fierceness to a countenance which 
bespoke all the qualities attributed to him. He was rather 
tall and well made, apparently about thirty years of age, 
and could only speak a few words of broken English ; 
his object in introducing himself to me seemed to be 
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more a matter of curiosity than any thing else, and he 
said no more than could be avoided upon the occasion, 
nor could I persuade him to advance with me to the hut, 
or even one step beyond the place of our interview. I 
desired the native who had domesticated himself on the 
establishment.to inform Dawly that he would be always 
received there, and that I would give him tobacco, clothes, 
and food, whenever he chose to come. 

I was told by Bry, “‘ Dawly come again by and bye, 
dat go in bush now. Plenty black pellow belonging 
to Dawly behind corbon hill;” pointing at the same time 
to a range of mountains opposite to us, behind which the 
tribe was encamped. 

Our interview lasted only about ten minutes, when he 
took his departure, after shaking hands with me. The 
caution with which he made his retreat, showed that his 
mind was not exactly at ease, and that he imagined the 
possibility of some retaliation for the offences which it 
was supposed he had formerly committed. His body, as 
far as I could see him, was carefully shielded as he walked 
by the trees, which he kept in a line behind him, casting 
his eye frequently back, as if to ascertain that his position 
was a safe one. Although he was accused of having 
speared the white man, there was no person who could 
identify him ; and as it was clearly the best policy to con- 
ciliate him, and to prevent future mischief, I spared no 
pains to accomplish my ends. 

The native Bry, who had attached. himself to the 
overseer, had been residing several months on the esta- 
blishment with his wife and four or five children, the 
eldest of whom was a daughter, Mary, apparently about 
twelve years old. I discovered in the end, that one of the 
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reasons for this family remaining so constantly with us 
was, that the daughter might be protected against Dawly, 
who wished to carry her off, and that he had been foiled 
in his attempt by her removal from his presence. As 
soon as I heard of it I told Bry that I would not allow 
of such a proceeding, and desired him to inform Dawly, 
that if he attempted to carry her away, I should call him 
to a severe account for it. Bry, believing that my message 
would be a sufficient protection, conveyed it to Dawly, 
and took his family to visit his tribe; when Dawly, think- 
ing much less of my authority than Bry imagined, made 
an attempt to carry off Miss Mary, but on her threatening 
that she would tell corbon massa where to find him, and 
her resistance being more than usually resolute, he in the 
violence of his rage threw her into the fire. Poor Bry 
immediately returned with his family to his white friends, 
and brought with him his poor daughter, who was burned 
in the most shocking manner from her neck to her hip. 
She however ultimately recovered, and Bry having de- 
livered a threatening message from me to Dawly, after- 
wards informed me that the latter promised not to trouble 
Mary again, provided I would not molest him. 

This was the only instance during my residence at Port 
Stephens in which I failed to conciliate every native with 
whom I came in contact in the neighbourhood of the va- 
rious establishments on the grant. It was plain that Dawly 
never could be thoroughly reconciled after the wound he 
had received ; and from the effects of which, according to 
the accounts of the natives, he was still daily smarting : 
he never allowed me to see him again. 

Poor Bry was one of the most tractable and kind- 
hearted creatures I ever saw, and exceedingly useful in con- 
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veying messages and letters from that establishment to the 
port. The overseer, who was very partial to him, always 
lent him a coat and a horse-pistol, which Bry bargained 
for upon these occasions, and he wore the coat without any 
other clothes, or having any covering on his head. It was 
a large fustian frock-coat, which reached nearly down to 
Bry’s insteps, with two large flap-pockets, in one of which 
he carried the pistol, with the butt-end sticking out, and 
in the other his bread, pipe and tobacco. In the inside 
breast-pocket the letter was safely deposited, wrapped in 
a piece of paper, and was delivered with the utmost care 
and punctuality. When I was at home he always came 
to me with a smile of pleasure, and as soon as he had de- 
livered his letter and told me his news, he took in return 
an order upon the store for his supper and travelling pro- 
visions for the following day, on the morning of which he 
never failed to make his appearance for an answer, which 
he conveyed back in the same manner. It was of no use 
to attempt to send him back without a letter; he would 
not move without one, whether an answer was required or 
not; a piece of paper, however, in the form of a letter, 
was the same thing. To take a letter for corbon massa 
was a mission which gave the natives consequence with 
each other, and if the bearer of dispatches met any other 
natives on his journey, no attempt was ever made to divert 
him from his course. 

There was also an interesting boy, about twelve years 
old, of an active disposition and of singularly lively habits, 
residing at this establishment, and belonging to Bry’s 
tribe. He was an orphan, and his manners and habits 
led us to call him Flibberty Gibbet, which the natives 
shortened into “ Plibberty.”” He generally held himself 
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in readiness to ride express from one station to another, 
on a small Timour pony, which was ae on purpose 
for him. 

The sight of this little fellow when equipped for his 
journey was always gratifying to me. The shining black 
of his skin. contrasted well with his white trousers; his 
long and silky hair was tied up to a point ; and a brown 
paper parcel, or leathern post-bag, was usually suspended 
under his arm by a strap or string from his shoulder. 
His figure was slender, and tall for his age; he sat his 
pony extremely well, the ball of his naked foot resting 
lightly upon the stirrup. I fell in with him one day in 
the forest upon one of these expeditions. I saw him at 
some distance off, with a parcel slung under his arm, 
winding amongst the trees at full gallop; as he approach- 
ed and recognized me, his animated countenance bespoke 
the highest delight, nor was I less pleased than himself 
when I found that he was the bearer of some letters for 
which I had been anxiously looking. His little hand on 
our meeting was instantly stretched towards me for the. 
friendly shake, and while his panting palfry, with its ears 
laid back, stood tossing up its head in discourse with my 
horse, the happy little Plibberty unburdened himself of 
his parcel with as much consequence as if he had been an 
envoy extraordinary to the first of potentates; yet with 
all this, he was not always to be found when wanted, being 
unable entirely to forsake his early habits, his old friends 
of the forest, or his former haunts. The pleasure of 
climbing the highest trees to obtain the opossum or the 
wild honey had not lost its charm; nor will this be sur- 
prising to any of my readers who may remember the 
pleasure derived in the days of their boyhood from a 
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squirrel hunt in the woods during the Christmas holidays, 
or the sly creepings and poppings from behind the black- 
thorn hedge, at a flock of fieldfares or wood-pigeons 
pecking the withered blades from the frozen turnips. 
If the recollections of these winter pastimes, or of the 
gathering of the wild nuts and blackberries of autumn, 
can yield any pleasure, let it be remembered that my 
sable little Mercury passed his whole boyhood. in similar 
pursuits, and in fact knew no other enjoyments. 

Nature prompts all to the gratification of their animal 
propensities: to those happily born in civilized life the 
charms of social intercourse, and the gratifying commu- 
nion of intellect, soon fix their hold on the mind; while 
the untutored savage has no source of enjoyment open to 
him save the uncontrolled exercise of his liberty, and 
the unchecked pursuit of selfish pleasures. Can any 
rational being expect that this freedom from restraint 
and drudgery will be willingly resigned without adequate 
compensation ? 

On the first occupation of a new country, civilized men 
have too frequently looked: only to the easiest mode of 
securing the present services of the poor natives, by 
the temptation of ardent spirits, which have never 
failed to degrade uncivilized beings into half-civilized 
brutes. | 

The occupations and difficulties of the first settlers are 
not the most favourable either to the developement or 
the exercise of humane feelings. Every object is eagerly 
seized which can in any way minister to their artificial 
wants; and without reference to ultimate consequences. 
The aborigines are from this cause too often used and 
abused with as little regard as if they were animals of an- 
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other species, and are abandoned with no more concern 
when they can no longer be made useful. 

Upon one occasion, when I was going to Sydney, 
M‘Quarie and a lad named Corribah petitioned to accom- 
pany me. Their request was granted, and on our voyage 
there I pointed out to them the character of the drunken 
and celebrated King Bungaree, and cautioned them to 
beware of him and his black associates. 

- The morning after we landed, I received a visit from his 
sable Majesty, who had on an old military cocked hat, 
and an old black suit of clothes. ‘“ Your tarben, tir,”’ 
was his salutation; he then said he had understood two 
of my men had arrived with me from Port Stephens— 
that he always wished to see all black people who came to 
Sydney—and that if I would allow them to go with him, 
he would show them Sydney, and desire his men to take 
good care of them. I immediately introduced my two 
attendants to the old king, and told them they might go 
with him if they wished it for a few hours. They looked 
at him with much curiosity and apparent dislike, and 
declined the acquaintance ; but Bungaree at length pre- 
vailed upon them to accompany him, and on his departure 
he said to me, “ Lend me one dollar, sir, if you please.” 
“No, Mr. Bungaree,” I said, “I shall do no such thing; 
I see you want to make my men drunk, and if you do I 
shall not allow you to see any more of them, nor shall 
I ever take them with me to Sydney again.” Bungaree 
assured me that he would not even ask them to drink, 
and as he had no money I could easily understand his in- | 
tended forbearance. A short time after they had left me 
I saw the two Port Stephens’ blacks in the street staring 
in amazement at a person riding in a gig,—a spectacle 
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they had never before witnessed. Bungaree however had 
left them, and they soon returned to the house. Their 
sleeping-place was the hayloft, outside of which was a 
landing-place, overlooking the shipping in the harbour. 
This offered them so much enjoyment, that they stood 
there the greater part of the time they remained in Syd- 
ney, and I sometimes found them asleep on the spot. 
An opportunity occurred of sending them home after they 
had spent three or four days in Sydney, and on my pro- 
posing it to them, they agreed to it with much pleasure, 
and returned apparently satiated with the monotony of 
the scene. ‘‘ Dere were no corbon trees,” M‘Quarie said, 
‘‘ and no kangaroo, and too much white pellow all about.” 
In fact, the moment the novelty ceased they were out of 
their element, and longed again for the enjoyment of the 
canoe or the spear, and: the unrestrained society of their 
sable friends at home. 

Upon another occasion Wallis accompanied me to 
Sydney, and as I saw no opportunity of sending him 
back within a few days, I sent him to the Company’s 
farm at Retreat, promising to follow him the succeeding 
day, but business unexpectedly prevented my doing so. 
From the time of his arrival he could not be persuaded 
to quit the verandah in front of the house, where he 
watched with unceasing anxiety for my coming, till at last 
he became so uneasy that the servant thought it better 
to send him back to me at Sydney, where he met me 
again with the greatest delight. He afterwards accom- 
panied me back to Port Stephens, apparently with similar 
feelings to those of M‘Quarie and Corribah. They had 
none of them been practised in drunkenness, and as they 
knew it would excite my extreme displeasure, they were 
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not drawn into temptation at Sydney, which affording 
them no enjoyments of any other kind after the novelty 
ceased, left in them no desire to prolong their stay. 

In the former part of this work I mentioned the two 
native sailors, Croseby and Sinbad, who had attached 
themselves to the little schooner Balberook. Croseby, 
although an excellent fellow, could not resist the accursed 
spirits when offered to him. On one occasion, when I 
was in Sydney, he arrived there as a passenger on board 
one of the Company’s vessels. I desired him to sleep in 
the hay-loft belonging to the Company’s house, and cau- 
tioned him not to get drunk. Near the corner of the 
house, which was close to one of the coves in the har- 
bour, a sentry was placed to prevent smuggling; and poor 
Croseby, forgetting the injunction I had laid upon him, 
had returned home in a state of intoxication and insulted 
the sentry, who being aware to whom he belonged, pushed 
him under the window of the room in which I was writing. 


The servant of the house went out to assist him in, and ~ 


after a good deal of struggling and noise, Mr. Croseby 
was forced into the passage of the house, where he be- 
came still more obstreperous, and made the most violent 
and determined resistance to the attempts to lead him 
through the passage to the hay-loft. In the midst of the 
bustle I made my appearance, and on calling out to him 
in a severe tone, and shaking him at the same time by 
the collar, he drawled out, in the most piteous tones and 
supplicating-manner, “‘Oh, my massa, my massa, my 
massa!” which he repeated the whole of the way to the 
stable, to which he was instantly marched, without the 
slightest attempt at resistance, and where he quietly laid 


himself down to sleep: ¥ f 


> 
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The origin of the influence which I had thus obtained 
over the natives is easily explained. I was placed in a 
situation in which the power of bestowing and withhold- 
ing was of necessity very extensive. I never imposed 
any restraints upon them that were not essential to our 
mutual protection and well-being, previously teaching 
them to distinguish between right and wrong, as under- 
stood in civilized society. I left them at liberty to 
associate with us, subject to responsibility for their own 
actions; and when our regulations were no longer agree- 
able to their habits, they were free to depart, knowing, 
from experience, that the hand of friendship would always 
be held out to them whenever their pleasure or their con- 
venience might lead them to return. Thus they were al- 
ways at their ease with us; and they soon became perfectly 
assured, that so long as they offended no one, none would 
be allowed to offend them with impunity. It was always 
with me a pleasing and an important duty to conciliate 
and to do them strict justice; and while I caused my autho- 
rity to be respected when necessary, I took infinite pains 
to ingratiate myself with them upon all proper occasions. 
I danced and sang with them, and entered into all their 
other sports and gambols as an applauding spectator; I 
accompanied them to. their fights; gave names to their 
children ; conferred upon them offices and badges of dis- 
tinction; and supplied them with muskets and ammuni- 
tion, with which to pursue their sports. I gave them 
food in return for their services, and a hearty welcome 
wherever and whenever I met them. In return for all 
this, I was treated as one belonging to and almost neces- 
sary to them. I was known and talked of by them far 
and near, and designated as bingeye, (brother,) from 
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whom much had been received, and much was still éx- 
pected. Every person who knows any thing of human 
nature, must be aware that man, in his wild state, is not 
to be conciliated, or tamed into respectfulness of de- 
meanour and usefulness of conduct, by other than similar 
means to these. 

After I had been about twelve months in the colony, 
I was travelling overland from Sydney to Port Stephens, 
and near one of my bivouacs discovered a native and his 
gin, neither of them exceeding twenty years of age, lying 
before a small fire in the forest. On approaching them, 
I found the female was unwell, which sufficiently account- 
ed for their being there alone. She was writhing under 
acute pain in the abdomen, accompanied by cough and a 
considerable degree of fever. The husband evinced much 
concern at the situation of his gin; and the mere circum- 
stance of his remaining with her, away from the rest of 
the tribe, was a sufficient proof to me that he was not 
without feeling. After I had felt her pulse, and looked 
at her tongue, he observed to me with an anxious coun- 
tenance, ‘* Dat boy, (die,) I bleve, massa.” I told him 
I hoped she would not, as I would endeavour to make 
her well; and that I would, in a short time, give her 
something for that purpose. As soon as practicable, I 
gave her some medicine and a pannican of warm tea, and 
repeated the latter before I retired to rest. During the 
paroxysms of pain, I saw the husband take her up in his 
arms several times and change her position, and upon 
one occasion he placed her across his lap, with his eyes 
turned towards me, strongly expressive of his concern for 
her. Early in the morning I paid them a visit, and had 
the satisfaction to find her much relieved by the medi. 
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cine. I then administered a second dose, and sent her 
more tea, and before I quitted them she was able to 
talk to me, and to smile when I was about to take my 
leave. From that period I heard no more of them till tra- 
velling fifteen months afterwards in the same quarter, 
subsequent to my leaving Port Stephens, when I fell in 
with a tribe of natives sitting around a fire. Not doubt- 
ing that I should be known by some of them, I m- 
mediately rode up, but saw no one that I was able to 
recognize. Presently, however, a man rose from amongst 
them, and placed himself in a careless manner in front of 
my horse, smiling, but without saying any thing. His 
look, however, convinced me that I was known to him. 
In the language common upon such occasions, I said, . 
“Name you.” He answered, “I know you, good while 
ago. Corbon Massa, belonging to Port Tebid.” When 
the words Corbon Massa and Port Stephens were pro- 
nounced, a woman at the fire called out in a loud tone, 
‘‘ Murry tick (very sick) in bush good while ago.” Al- 
though I had entirely forgotten the persons of my old 
acquaintances, I had not forgotten the circumstance 
alluded to; and as soon as I appeared to recollect it, and 
held out my hand to the man, his countenance beamed 
with pleasure, and as far as I could judge, he appeared 
proud of my acquaintance. The wife also came forward 
and shook hands with me, and on my speaking of our 
former meeting, they both appeared much pleased at the 
recollection. After sending my name through their camp, 
where it appeared to be well known, I was applied to for 
tobacco, and having given them all I possessed, was 
then asked a variety of questions; where I had come 
from? where I was going? where I had nangried (slept) 
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last night? where I intended to nanery this night? and 
when I should return? &. This meeting was to my 
mind one of the most gratifying incidents which had oc- 
curred to me during my intercourse with the poor natives. 
I felt, what I had no means till then of ascertaining, that 
I had probably saved the life of a fellow-creature, who 
was then enjoying herself with her fellow-beings, and 
whose husband had also afforded the most ample proofs 
upon the.former and the present occasion, that he was 
not a brute; and that this circumstance had also secured 
to me (had there been any danger) a safe passport 
amongst them. As I was provided with my tent at this 
time, I should have pitched it on this spot, and remained 
there during the night, but I could not afford the time, 
and we therefore parted with mutual good feelings. 
Having one day occasion to visit a station on the grant 
nearly twenty miles off, I ordered my servant to be ready 
with a pack-horse and tent by a certain hour. The na- 
tives were gone, I knew not where, to settle some differ- 
ences which had occurred between them, and one of the 
tribes on the Myall river. As I never liked to travel 
without some of them, I was obliged to have recourse to 
a boy, who called himself Little Mick, and who had been 
left at home as Wool Bill’s substitute in the kitchen. 
We were rather late in starting, and being overtaken by 
the dark, we lost our road. I depended upon Mick to put 
us right again, but then first discovered that he was not 
acquainted with that part of the country, nor with the 
spot which we wanted to reach, and was therefore unable 
to help us out of our difficulty. We wandered for a con- 
siderable time, but my own knowledge of the hills kept 
us at no great distance from the track we had lost. By 
T 2 
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and bye Little Mick made a sudden stop, and with a 
sharp, quick voice, called out, ‘ Alah! blat pellow !” 
(black fellow.) I supposed he must have smelt them, 
for I could neither see nor hear any thing. “I hear 
him, massa,”’ he said, turning up his ear; “ plenty all 
about.” ‘ Come along then, Mick,” I said; ‘they are 
Port Stephens’ blacks, no doubt.” ‘* Don’t know, massa,” 
he replied, and crept on with great caution, turning his 
head on one side every now and then to listen. It was 
an interesting sight to see the prudence and extreme ani- 
mation of the little creature at this moment. In about 
ten minutes we advanced, guided entirely by Mick, to 
within sight of their fires, which appeared in the distance 
precisely similar to the lamps of a town, when approach- 
ing it after dark. It was plain, by the number of the 
lights, that a very large body of natives was there, and 
I had no doubt that they were my own people; but the 
cautious cunning of Mick led him not to feel quite so 
sure of this: they might be the enemy, he thought, and 
with the bare possibility of this on his mind, nothing 
could persuade him to advance a step till he had satisfied 
himself, by giving the usual coo-o0-ee. This being suffi- 
cient to alarm the whole camp, he received no answer 
until he made a second call, which was answered by a 
single voice, and with an interrogatory as to who he was.. 
Mick recognized the voice in an instant, and called out, 
“*Come on, massa, come on; belonging to Dimmy Bun- 
garee: you hear him?” After we had got within twenty 
yards of the camp, Mick called out, ‘“‘ Corbon Massa.” 
This was instantly repeated from one end of the line to 
the other, like a running fire, and succeeded by a general 
and confused chatter in all quarters of the camp, with 
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**Corbon Massa, Corbon Massa,” continually recurring 
in my ears. I stopped where I was for a few minutes, 
listening to what was going on, and it was with no little 
pleasure that I did so. On a sudden I was met by three 
or four men with flaming torches of dried bark, at the 
near approach of which my horse snorted, wheeled round, 
and was off with me into the forest in an instant. As 
soon as I had recovered him, I saw a host of them run- 
ning towards me with lights of the same description. I 
called out to them not to approach, to which they imme- 
diately attended; when Jemmy Bungaree and Wool Bill 
advanced without the lights, the former laughing aloud 
in a shrill tone, more like the neighings of a horse than 
any thing else to which I can compare it. 

‘* What for corse jarret (afraid) massa,” he said, ‘‘ gibit 
me bridle;” and seeing him perfectly quiet then, (for 
they are generally much frightened at the pranks of a 
horse,) he immediately seized hold near the bit of the 
bridle on one side, and Wool Bill on the other, and led 
him, in spite of me, to the camp, where numbers, both of 
men and women surrounded me, some of them thrusting 
their hands through the crowd, and bawling out their own 
names, that they might not be overlooked, while the 
skirts of my coat were pulled by the children and the old 
women, who had pushed through to acknowledge me. 
Of men, women, and children, there were not less than 
one hundred and fifty assembled here, being within a 
mile and a half of the spot where their opponents were also 
encamped. If I had wanted any testimonies of the man- 
ner in which I had established myself in the minds of 
these harmless and interesting people, I had seen enough 
this evening to satisfy me. This encampment was only 
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about half a mile from the spot where I intended to pitch 
my tent. As soon as they saw my intentions to depart, 
and had invited me to be present at the fight on the mor- 
row, five or six of them re-lighted their torches and pre- 
ceded me, unasked, to the place where I was going, and 
proposed to “ nangry” by my fire; this was of course 
agreed to, and it was not long before they illuminated the 
neighbourhood of that spot by a fire sufficient to boil a 
large cauldron. My friends then took tea with me, and 
talked of the approaching conflict with as much interest 
as if the fate of nations had depended upon it. A hint 
had unintentionally fallen from them, that the intended 
fight had arisen in consequence of the spearing of the 
shepherd by the Myall natives, whom we had pursued ; 
but whether the Myall natives had felt themselves of- 
fended at the Port Stephens blacks for their interference, 
or whether the latter had called them to account for the 
act that had been committed, I could not learn. I en- 
deavoured by every means in my power to ascertain this, 
but they studiously avoided any explanation, from which 
I inferred that they had been called upon by the Myall 
tribes, and were afraid or ashamed to acknowledge it to 
me. I was asked to lend them muskets for their defence 
against the other party; but this I instantly declined, 
assuring them that if they murdered each other I should 
send them to prison and have them hanged. The subject 
of the muskets, however, was renewed several times, with 
the most earnest petitions, assuring me that they would 
not use them; but that they apprehended the numbers 
of their opponents would greatly exceed theirs, and that 
the sight of fire-arms would tend to keep them from being 
overwhelmed. I felt this reasoning to be very good, and 
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provided I could depend upon their promises, saw that 
the muskets would probably prevent rather than occasion 
mischief, because my friends being the weaker party, and 
knowing that they must not use the muskets, would make 
no general attack, while the opposite side would be deter- 
red from it by the fear of them. I soon, however, decided 
the question; for although I could place the utmost re- 
liance upon these natives on common occasions, yet I 
could not say to what length they would go when their 
passions became inflamed, and therefore gave them 
muskets: without ammunition, and informed them that I 
should take some cartridges in my pocket and allow them 
to be used only in case of need. , 

On the following morning my friends increased in num-. 
bers around my fire, and urged me not to delay joining 
them longer than I could avoid, as their friends were 
“waiting for me at the camp, and would not go till I 
was ready. I had, however, some indispensable busi- 
ness to transact with the overseer of the station near 
to whose hut I had pitched my tent, and could not go so 
soon as they wished me. Messenger after messenger was 
dispatched to me during this delay, urging me to make 
haste. At-length I left my tent on horseback in com- 
pany with my friends, several of whom had muskets 
which had been supplied from the overseer of the station. 
On arriving at the camp, I found the greater part of the 
women and children had left it, while the warriors were 
waiting for me. ‘They had painted their bodies with red 
‘and white stripes, similar to what I have before described 
when they were dressed for their corroberies or dances; 
their hair had been untied and hung around their heads, 
which were stuck all over with small feathers of various 
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colours from parrots and cockatoos, procured for this oc- 
casion. Around their loins was the opossum belt, in 
one side of which they had placed their waddies, with 
which they meant to break the heads of their oppo- 
nents, and on the other was the bomering or stick, with 
which they throw their spears; each had a long spear in 
his hand, while several carried bundles of them, and two 
or three had only shields, which were whitened with pipe- 
clay and quartered with red-ochre. Thus attired they re- 
ceived me shouting and capering, while several advanced 
in front of me, dancing with their corrobery motion, and 
shaking their garnished mops at me, as if inviting me to 
admire and applaud them. . 

Their bushy heads ill corresponded with their lank 
bodies and stick-like arms and legs, the latter of which 
ending with broad and muscular feet, were as dispro- 
portionate to those parts of the body as their embellished 
heads had now become. The standard of beauty in their 
minds and mine was very different; and although I saw 
nothing but ugly disproportions, amounting almost to de- 
formities, the whole affair was exceedingly amusing, and 
I started with them, accompanied by the principal shep- 
herd, Barnes, to the scene of contest, with feelings of 
deep interest as to the issue. As soon as we began to 
move on, the whole party, with their spears erect, like hal- 
berts, passed me in close order at full trot, making the 
earth sound by their heavy tramps, and rending the air 
with their war yells. 

Having proceeded thus for about thirty yards, they 
suddenly stopped and huddled together in a com- 
pact body, making a sort of grunting noise, and stamp- 
ing heavily upon the ground, till a single war yell 
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was given from one of the party, which produced 
instant silence ; they then trotted off again as they had 
done before, repeating the ceremonies until they reached 
the place selected for meeting their opponents, which was 
in a hollow about a hundred and fifty yards wide, surround- 
ed by low, sloping hills, and with a small stream through 
the centre. 

On the opposite side to that on which we descended, 
were seated their opponents, in family groups of 
men, women, and children: they all appeared perfectly 
unconcerned at the yells and flourishes of our party. We 
also found, on our side of the hill, the women and children 
that had preceded us, and a few of our men sitting. in si- 
milar family groups waiting for us. They appeared to 
have been under no fear of any unfair attack from the op- 
posite party in our absence; and the circumstance of their 
having gone there unprotected before us, proved that 
principles of fairness and honour prevail amongst them 
upon some if not upon all occasions. My friends were 
soon all quietly seated in parties, and in a few minutes all 
was profound quietness. I took this opportunity of 
riding to the opposite party, to see if I could recognize 
any of them. I found there a great many whom I knew 
and who also knew me, and we greeted each other with 
much cordiality. I also gave them some tobacco, and en- 
deavoured to show them that I was the friend of all 
black fellows. In a short time ten or twelve of our 
emancipist sawyers, who were at work at the station, 
made their appearance to view the singular spectacle, 
which appeared to be upon a much larger scale than 
usual. On further inspection I found that Bry, little 
Flibberty Gibbet, and a young man called Jerry, (all of 
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whom belonged to the upper districts on the Karuah,) 
had come with several others to join the Port Stephens 
tribes against those of the Myall. After the lapse of 
about half an hour I was requested by Wallis to move 
out of the arena, as the “ pight” would soon begin. 

In a few minutes a native came running from behind a 
tree at a short distance behind us, with his spear raised 
and ready to be hurled; he then swept quickly along 
on the outside of the circle, with a light and even 
graceful step for about thirty paces, and back again in 
the same attitude, as if undetermined at which of the 
groups on the opposite side he should discharge the deadly 
weapon. On looking more closely at him, I found to my 
utter astonishment that it was no other than the demure, 
the tractable, and gentle Wool Bill, transformed as it were 
by magic, into a fierce and active warrior. At length he 
hurled his spear with such force and truth as to make the 
children and females of the party, against which it was 
aimed, scream and scamper behind the trees in their rear. 
This act.of aggression brought forward one of the men 
from the opposite party, who stamped, and bellowed, and 
foamed for a short time, as if he were defying his oppo- 
nents to proceed. In about five minutes he resumed his 
position on the ground, and was succeeded by an elderly 
woman of his party, with a short stick pointed at each 
end, which she grasped in the centre with her right 
hand. She advanced to nearly the middle of the space 
between the contending parties, flourishing her weapon 
and pouring forth vollies of abuse upon her enemies. 
She was soon answered on our side by a notorious 
old amazon, called Mammy Tinker, who went forward 
scolding and brandishing a similar weapon. These 
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two poor creatures stood both for some time opposite to 
each other menacing with their pointed sticks, as if they 
intended ‘to come to close quarters; and screaming out 
abuse upon the tribes to which they were respectively 
opposed, while the parties on both sides sat quietly 
listening to their furious harangues. 

At length an old man of our party, with a bald head 
and silvered locks, came forward with his spear and shield, 
and challenged any one of the opposite party to throw at 
him. He was called “ Wool (old) Bungaree,” and was 
the father of the gay, chattering, and warm-hearted 
Jemmy of the same name. His undaunted manner, 
which at first betokened determined bravery, soon as- 
sumed an air of demoniacal frenzy: he frequently placed 
himself in a position to throw his spear, advancing seve- 
ral paces and jerking his arm forward, as if about to de- 
liver it; at length he suddenly threw it down by his side 
and commenced beating his bomering, or throwing stick, 
quickly and loudly on the outer surface of his shield, 
which he held up in front of him, bawling out in anger, 
and rapidly lifting up his feet alternately to the height 

_of the knee, and stamping them sharply on the ground ; 
then expertly picking up his spear with his toes, he re- 
peated his menacing positions, continuing without inter- 
mission to mouth and roar out his abuse till his chest 
heaved convulsively, and streams of perspiration ran down 
every part of him,—thus exhibiting a painful picture of 
rude nature in a state of extreme excitement, in one of 
the kindest and most tractable of his species, but who had 
now wound himself up to the highest pitch of rage, of 
which the motive was to me perfectly unintelligible. 
Luckily, the poor old man found no one to encounter him, 
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and at length sat quietly down. He was succeeded by 
Jerry, who, to my great surprise, was immediately second- 
ed by the placid and good-natured Bry; neither of whom 
proved, in any degree, inferior to their predecessors in 
eloquence or gesture. These also found no opponents. 
The perpetual recurrence of the words “ white pellow” 
in their speeches, satisfied me that the quarrel had ori- 
ginated in the spearing of the shepherd; that our people 
had been called to account by the Myall tribes, for assist- 
ing me in the pursuit of the criminals; and I was also 
convinced that the presence of the muskets and the white 
men had saved them from. a severe drubbing from the 
Myall tribes, who were stronger men, and more numerous 
than the Port Stephens tribes were. 

In the midst of Bry and Jerry’s harangues, I rode ra- 
ther too far into the arena, when I was immediately met 
by Wickie, who, with some anxiety in his countenance, 
requested me to move back amongst the trees, as there 
would be danger from the spears, if any were thrown by 
their opponents. I could not but admire the kind- 
heartedness and considerate conduct of this son of 
nature. 

In the midst of the ravings I sent a black messenger to 
inform our orators that I was going away, and that they 
had better leave off and come with me. I had no idea 
that I should be attended to in such a case, and J erry 
sent word that he could not go yet; upon which I imme- 
diately left the place. As soon as he saw this, he came 
running to me, with his spear and shield in his hand, to 
beg I would remain, saying that the “ pight was not over 
yet.” I however proceeded, and in less than five minutes 
Jerry and the whole tribe were at my heels, the two 
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champions looking like a couple of untrained horses 
after a hard run, blown and heaving for breath, with 
distended nostrils, and bathed in perspiration from head 
to foot. 

I now enquired why the Myall natives had not accept- 
ed their challenge? Because they were ‘‘ murry jarret,” 
(afraid,) was the answer: beyond this I could learn no- 
thing, nor would they tell me the origin of the quarrel ; 
but their studied secresy helped to confirm my surmises 
on the subject. 

I had before been present at several encounters and 
punishments, but at none where the numbers were so 
great. ‘A punishment” once took place on an open 
space at Port Stephens, very near to the establishment, 
which I will endeavour to describe. 

After two parties had placed themselves much in the 
manner of the conflict just narrated, I appeared amongst 
them on horseback, and I believe almost every white per- 
son on the establishment was also present. I informed 
the combatants that I should be much displeased if they 
attempted to break each other’s heads—that it was cruel, 
and I hoped they would leave it off. They treated this 
as perfectly ridiculous, and said it never hurt them. I was 
however of a different opinion, and they informed me that 
they would only do it a Jittle, to which little however I 
could not agree. The punishment was occasioned by the 
death of Tony. Whenever a native meets with an acci- 
dent or is killed, his friends call for the punishment of the 
person or persons who were present with him, conceiving 
it was their duty to have prevented the accident, no mat- 
ter whether in their power or not. In such acase the 
relatives of the accused form a party in his or their favour, 
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and are opposed to those of the deceased, who are also 
Joined by the rest of his tribe. Soon after my ineffectual 
remonstrances, Mammy Tinker (who was always one of 
the foremost upon these occasions) came forward, with her 
pointed stick in the manner before described, and was im- 
mediately answered by an old lady on the other side. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous in one sense, or more 
forlorn and humiliating in another, than this extraordinary 
spectacle of frail humanity, in a couple of naked women, 
with bodies bent and shrivelled by age, and with heads 
bald and scarred from the cruel usage of former days, 
standing forth, in a state of savage phrensy, to excite by 
every means in their power the ferocious feelings from 
which it had been their hard lot to suffer so frequently. 
The person to be punished was Corbon Wickie, who 
came forward with his spear and shield, challenging any 
one or all of them to the combat. His figure was a fine 
contrast to those of the poor old females, being a hand- 
some young man, above six feet high, and remarkably 
erect and well proportioned. He in the first instance 
harangued with a loud voice, beat the face of his shield 
with his throwing stick, and trod the ground with great 
violence; at length the word “ alah” was sharply given 
from the opposite side, and followed by a spear, which 
made me tremble for him, but which he caught on his 
small shield with the greatest dexterity ; it was succeeded 
in an instant by another from the same quarter, which he 
caught in a similar manner ; it however pierced the shield, 
and, as he afterwards showed me, grazed the back of his 
fingers. A short pause ensued while he wrenched the 
spear from the shield, which he flourished in the air, 
shouting defiance. Several spears were now discharged 
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at him in quick succession, any one of which would have 
transfixed him, had his keen eye or agility of body failed 
him. In the end, a native approached within a very short 
distance of him, and after giving the warning word 
‘‘ alah,” he threw at him with great force. The spear 
pierced above six inches through the shield, so that if it 
had struck the centre it must have transfixed his hand. 
Shortly after this a spear was coming in the direction of 
the lower part of his body, when he instantly dropped 
upon the left knee, at the same time bending his neck 
forward, so as to cover his head with the upper end of the 
shield, which, as it slanted towards the ground, protected 
the whole front of his supple body, in which position the 
shield turned the spear upwards, and sent it beyond him 
without its effecting mischief. This manceuvre was per- 
formed like magic, for it was not commenced till the 
moment the spear appeared to be ready to strike him, and 
the next moment he was again in position, braving his 
assailants in the most heroic manner. ‘The parties were 
at length highly inflamed against each other, and Wallis, 
who was nearly as fine a young man as Corbon Wickie, 
advanced with his waddy to break his head; at this time 
the whole party moved towards the centre, where the 
barbarous skull hammering was about to commence. 
After some abuse and flourishing with their waddies, 
Wickie struck Wallis a tremendous blow on the crown 
of his head, which he purposely held forward, without 
any defence. In an instant he was seen dancing in the 
face of his opponent like a harlequin, brandishing his 
-waddy, while the blood streamed down his cheeks and 
‘chest. Wickie now held forward his head to Wallis, who 
struck him a similar blow, when Wickie was seen dancing 
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and bleeding in like manner. At this moment I dashed 
in between them, and insisted upon their desisting. They 
were all instantly silent, and not the slightest opposition 
was made; but Wallis, who had always shown great at- 
tachment towards me, entreated that I would allow him 
to give Corbon Wickie one blow more, which should not 
hurt him, and then Wickie would give him another also. 
** Only a little bit, massa,” he said, ‘‘ bael hurt it, den no 
more coulor (anger) ; black pellow always do so.”’ 

The sight was most sickening to me, and I would allow 
no more of it. I reasoned and argued with both of them, 
and told them to shake hands. They seemed to be quite 
astonished that I should suppose they were enemies. 
Wallis said, ‘ I like Corbon Wickie always, dat good 
pellow.” ‘* Why then,” I said, ** do you wish to hurt 
each other?” They both laughed outright at this ques- 
tion, which, as well as my reasoning, appeared ami 
incomprehensible to them. 

The parties soon dispersed in peace, and I heard no 
more of them till the evening, when a dispute arose 
amongst them in the camp. While I was writing in my 
room a black woman suddenly entered, crying, and bleed- 
ing profusely from the head. This was Corbon Wickie’s 
wife, who had offended one of the natives by too warmly 
taking her husband’s part, and she had consequently re- 
ceived a cut in the head from his waddy down to the very — 
skull. While the poor creature was telling me her story, 
and describing the quarrelling in the camp, the blood 
flowed down to her fingers’ ends, and in the agitated state 
of her mind, she threw her arms about and bespattered 
me and my papers all over with it. I gave her an order 
for the constable to take the man into custody, and she 
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immediately ran off with it. I then hastened to the camp, 
and found them all in the greatest confusion, quarrelling 
and threatening each other most furiously. I called out 
in a tone of authority several times, and when their noise 
had nearly ceased, heard several voices in an under tone, 
directed to those who were still speaking, “ Corbon massa! 
corbon massa here!’’ Knowing the influence I possessed, 
I insisted upon their delivering up the man who had 
wounded poor Peggy, and on their informing me of the 
cause of such a disturbance at that time of night, (it being 
nearly twelve o’clock,) they told me the man had run 
away, which I found to be true; for as soon as he saw 
Peggy on her road to me, he absented himself. Having 
ascertained that the present quarrel arose out of my in- 
terference to prevent the pell-mell fighting in the morning, 
I told them my feelings upon the matter in a conciliatory 
but firm tone, and left them with an assurance, that if any 
further rioting or fighting took place, I should send them 
all off the establishment the following day, and that they 
should no more belong to me. This had the desired effect, 
and poor Peggy returned soon afterwards to my room 
with the constable, who reported that the cruel offender, 
‘¢ Billy Button,” had decamped, and was no where to be 
found. 

The spear attacks upon the occasions of these punish- 
ments are always fairly conducted. No man throws with- 
out giving warning, and I never saw or heard of two per- 
sons throwing at the same time at one man. There are 
seldom any persons killed; but I have seen many of the 
natives wounded in the feet and hands by spears, and upon 
one occasion poor old Mammy Tinker had her arm pierced 
quite through by the pointed stick of an ancient female 
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champion, who had been opposed to her. She came to 
me, as she always did when in trouble, to show me her 
wound, which was bound over with the soft inner fold of 
the tea-tree bark. She told me the cause of it, and 
laughed, remarking at the same time, “most kill him 
arm, massa.” I shook my head, and rebuked her for her 
folly ; but when I pointed to her bald and scarred head 
with a shuddering frown, and held up my hands in pity 
for her, she laid her withered arm upon my shoulder and 
shook her head, looking up at me with an expression of 
countenance that indicated a keen recollection of her 
sufferings. 

She had a husband, called Tinker: he was an old man, 
very tractable and kind in his nature; and although he, 
or some one else, appears to have shown the reverse of it 
upon particular occasions with reference to poor Mammy’s 
skull, I can bear witness to the firm attachment of these 
two beings to each other. They were the parents of a 
grown-up family, and caressed and petted their grand- 
children on all occasions. Whenever the old man saw me 
he would ask for tobacco, and if I gave him a piece he 
invariably said, “‘ Mammy Tinker too ;’ 


? 


and whenever I 
gave her any thing it was always “ Tinker too;” and 
I fully ascertained that each faithfully delivered what was 
given for the other. Upon one occasion, when he was ill, 
she came to inform me of it with evident concern. Many 
a time has poor Mammy called after me to admire one of 
her little grandsons, about five years old, for whom she 
would petition for a piece of biscuit; and when I admired 
him, she would laugh and pat, or rather claw me on the 
shoulder with her lean and shrivelled black hands. I used 
in return to pat her cheek, which she held out for me, 
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and when the greeting was over, she would hold up both 
her hands, waving them backwards and forwards, smiling 
at me in the highest state of satisfaction. Upon other 
occasions our meetings were always of the affectionate 
cast, although sufficiently ludicrous; and I am perfectly 
certain that this poor creature would have wielded her 
pointed stick in my cause, had it been necessary, with as 
much zeal as she evinced upon the occasions I have 
described. 

Another old woman, who by some means or other had 
obtained the name of Waterman, fixed herself in the house 
of the storekeeper, where, with the exception of a holi- 
day now and then to the opposite shore, of which she was 
a native, I believe she was constant in her services. I 
observed, indeed, that there was a greater disposition in wo- 
men of this age to domesticate themselves, than in younger 
ones, and that their constancy was more to be depended 
upon. The love of roaming had generally been abated, 
and sometimes extinguished by age and bodily weakness ; 
and their extreme fondness of European diet, and the 
freedom from the punishment of the waddy, served to re- 
concile them in some degree to the restraints of civilized 
life, provided they were kindly treated, and felt they 
could leave and return whenever they pleased. The very 
idea of restraint or command at once destroyed their dis- 
position to domesticate. The influence of kindness, the 
proper adaptation of employment, and a just considera- 
tion for their habits and general dispositions, can alone 
permanently secure their services. I will here introduce 
two characteristic anecdotes of these people. 

A large party of the natives was taken up the country 
to assist in making a wash-pool at the river for the sheep, 
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and to clear away the burnt wood in the forest, which 
would have stained the wool after washing. They were 
occupied there about a fortnight, and during their absence 
a native tribe from the upper part of the Hunter’s River 
had paid us a friendly visit. As soon as they heard of this 
they became uneasy, and the moment their work was finish- 
ed, they returned home with my nephew. They were not 
satisfied at the visit of this strange tribe, and doubted the 
motives which caused it, in consequence of which they put 
themselves in martial array a short distance before they ar- 
rived at the establishment, with the view of producing an 
effect upon the minds of the strangers. Their road lay 
through the brick-yard, where I was at the time, and I 
suddenly heard the war cry of some natives in the forest, 
which was repeated louder and louder till they entered the 
yard in close order, marching with their spears up, headed 
by my nephew on horseback, and followed by their women. 
I could form no conjecture as to the cause of all this, and 
without interfering with the movement, I received a short 
explanation from my nephew as he rode past me, who 
requested that I would not stop him, as they wished to 
create an effect upon the minds of the Hunter’s River 
natives. I allowed them to proceed with their yells and 
noise while I finished what I had to do: in about five 
minutes I followed, to see what was going on; when I had 
turned the corner of the hill which they had rounded, I 
found them all sitting in profound silence on the side of 
the hill, in a line at intervals from each other, some with 
their cheeks resting on their hands, and others with their 
heads dropping upon their bosoms in silent sorrow; while 
the females, with their elbows on their knees, had covered 
their faces with their hands. I inquired what was the 
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matter several times before I received an answer; at 
length I was informed in a low, plaintive tone, that it was 
** Piannah (father) belonging to Peggy been boy,” (die), 
and a little further on sat Peggy herself, weeping in deep 
distress. I never recollect to have witnessed a more 
striking and affecting scene. The intelligence of this event 
was conveyed to them at the moment they arrived on the 
spot where I found them, by a native from the opposite 
shore, in which place the old man had died. They had 
entered the establishment in the height of their glory, 
excited to an extreme degree, yet in an instant were cast 
down, from the force of their natural and tender affec- 
tions for their departed friend and relative. Can the 
beings, I would ask, who were capable of this, be justly 
charged with scarcely rising above the brute creation ? 
~One of their men once fell sick, and was nursed with 
the greatest care and tenderness by the women about him. 
At length he died, and I was invited to see the body the 
evening before it was to be interred. I found it carefully 
wrapped round (excepting the face) with the folds of the 
tea-tree bark, and placed in a long sheet of a stiffer kind 
of bark; another sheet of bark was laid over the body 
when not being viewed, so that the upper and lower sheets 
formed a kind of coffin, while the tea-tree folds served for 
a shroud; the body was watched by several women, (the 
men having deserted the spot,) whose solemn coun- 
tenances and subdued voices proved how much they were 
impressed with the awfulness of the event. I obtained a 
promise that I should be present at the interment on the 
following day; but, notwithstanding this assurance, was 
not permitted to know any thing further about it. I could 
not learn that any white man had ever been allowed to be 
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present at, or had even seen the place of interment of a 
native. 

I never knew a single instance of want of fidelity and 
honesty in the natives when confidence had once been 
placed in them; but if no. trust was put in them they 
would sometimes pilfer. I had once occasion to send a 
boat-load of stores to a station a few miles off, and em- 
ployed four natives to assist two convicts in rowing them 
up. Before they started I said to the natives, as I often 
had done before, ‘* You look out, you know, and take care 
croppy (convict) no crammer,” (steal.) In the course of 
the day the convicts suddenly returned by land, and told 
a lamentable tale about the blacks, who they said were 
about to rob the stores, and that on their endeavouring to 
prevent them they had been thrown by them overboard, 
and obliged to swim ashore and run home to save their 
lives. I understood the matter perfectly, even from their 
own story, and ordered them to their huts till the affair 
could be investigated. In.a short time the surgeon came 
to me, and reported that he had met four blacks in the 
forest in pursuit of the two convicts, who they informed 
him had proposed to them to rob the sugar-bag, which 
they would not suffer to be done; that the natives had 
actually made them prisoners, but in the end the convicts 
had jumped overboard and-run away, in consequence of 
which the natives had moored their boat to a mangrove- 
tree, and gone in pursuit of them. The surgeon, on 
hearing their story, persuaded them to take the boat on 
while the tide served, and promised to report all to me. 
They took the boat accordingly, and after obtaining a 
receipt for the safe delivery of the stores, they returned. - 
Hippie and Myall Tom were the two leading men; they 
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came to my door in the evening with a gentle tap, and 
on my calling to them to come in, made their appear- 
ance very respectfully ; when Hippie held out his receipt 
to me, and began, in conjunction with Tom, to relate 
their story. Their animated countenances and odd ges- 
tures during their narrative, and the tone and language 
in which it was uttered, would have upset the gravest 
personage in Christendom. I was, however, delighted 
with them, and only regretted that I had nobody with 
me to witness the scene. The convicts were sent to a 
less agreeable employment, as a punishment, and I made 
Tom the captain of the boat, and employed him after- 
wards to navigate it with his own men only. He was 
proud of his office, which he retained for several months, 
until I saw it would be agreeable to him to be released 
from it; but in no instance was he ever unfaithful, nor 
did he incur even a suspicion of dishonesty during the 
period of his services, which, at that particular time, were 
certainly extremely valuable. I cannot omit to mention, 
that Myall Tom had no fewer than three wives; but this 
was only the second instance of poligamy that had come 
within my knowledge. I have often seen those women 
sitting in a group by his side in perfect harmony ; and 
when I once scolded Tom on that score, he laughed, and 
slily observed of himself, “ Murry pine pellow, massa; 
blat gin look out me always.” Tom was quite a charac- 
ter, being exceedingly droll and amusing in his way. 

At the Company’s store-house there was always a 
sentry placed, and between the time of his going off duty 
after daylight and the store-keeper’s entrance for busi- 
ness, a hardened old convict, of the name of Cope, broke 


open the door, and robbed the store. As he was coming 
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out with several articles under his arm, he was observed 
by two black boys, Mick and Sinbad, who, by the kind- 
ness of the storekeeper towards them, were secured in his 
interest. The moment, therefore, that Cope issued from 
the store, they ran to William, as they called him, whose 
hut was only about thirty yards off, and informed him of 
what they had seen. A pursuit was intantly commenced; 
but Cope having the start of them, had thrown away, or 
planted, as they call it, the stolen goods, entered his hut, 
taken off his clothes, and got to bed, before the store- 
keeper, Cowell, with all his speed could arrive. Cope 
appeared as innocent as a child when Cowell entered, 
and of course knew nothing at all about it ; he had never 
(honest man) been out of his bed, as his comrades in the 
hut could tell; and they all, with equal honesty, and 
with an appearance of great concern, confirmed this honest 
man’s statement. Cowell, however, had by this time 
learned something of the ways of the little world at Port 
Stephens, and not accounting all fair that appeared so, 
chose to preserve his own opinion in opposition to their 
protestations, and searched the hut, but could find 
nothing, and retired, fairly “ flabbergasted,” as they term 
it. The little black fellows, however, persisted in their 
statement: they knew Cope well, as, indeed, they did 
every one else on the establishment; they described the 
articles which he had under his arms when they saw him; 
and lo! in the course of the day, some of them were 
found concealed in honest Cope’s track from the store to 
his hut. He was immediately put into the lock-up- 
house, and ordered, with Cowell and the two black boys, 
to appear before me in the evening, after my return from 
business in the forest. I must premise that little Sinbad 
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was the identical boy who stole into my boat, and lighted 
me with his torch in the forest, when I bivouacked on the 
river Myall, on my way to investigate into the murder of 
the black boy. A more interesting boy of his age was 
perhaps seldom seen. It was candle-light when the par- 
ties entered my room: little Sinbad had his hair turned 
up and tied in a point; he wore an opossum belt, and a 
waddy in it, in imitation of the men. Little Mick, who 
was about the same age.as Sinbad, was a fat, round-faced, 
sturdy little fellow, with quite an European form and 
countenance. Cope having been brought forward, and 
placed between Cowell and the constable, the two little 
fellows immediately turned their backs to him, and stood 
with their side-faces towards me, and their hands behind 
them. I asked them whether they knew the man who 
stood opposite to me. Sinbad looked over his shoulder 
at him, and answered, ‘“* Yes, I know dat pellow; dat 
Wool Cope.” ‘State what you know about him,” I 
said. He answered, ‘‘ Oh! I been tee it crammer be- 
longing to store.” ‘ Well,” I said, ‘‘ turn round, and 
let us all see you;” but neither of them would do this; 
they were afraid of Cope, and nothing could prevail upon 
them to face him. ‘“ Well,” I said, “say what you 
know about it, and mind you speak the truth.” Sinbad 
answered, ‘‘ Bael me tell a lie. I been tee Cope, and 
Micky been tee it too: dat been come out belonging to 
store when urokah (sun) jump up. I been tee Cope 
crammer plenty belonging to store; dat put it under arm 
like it dis, (imitating Cope’s manner, and describing the 
articles,) den dat run all along creek ; den me tee it no 
more, cos I been run along Micky, and piola (tell) 
William. Den when look out along William dat gone.” 
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Cope exclaimed, ‘‘ What lies they have been telling!” 
At this, Sinbad looked over his shoulder at him again, 
and said, with indignant emphasis, ‘“‘ Bael lie!” then 
casting his eyes towards me, he said, with a softened 
tone, “‘Cos I been ¢ee it, massa, and Micky been tee it 
too;” to which Mick instantly assented. The whole 
scene was exceedingly curious and interesting, and not 
likely to be soon forgotten by any one who witnessed it. 
The evidence of the boys was confirmed by the finding 
of the articles they had described; but Cope, who was 
learned in the practice of examinations, as well as in the 
art of thieving, declined saying any thing more wpon that 
occasion; and as it was doubtful how far he could be 
convicted in court upon the evidence of these two wncivi- 
lized boys, I placed Mr. Cope for a certain period in the 
chain gang, where he had no opportunities of repeating 
his tricks. : 
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Near the upper extremity of the navigable waters of the 
Karuah, and on its opposite bank, was a hut occupied by 
one of the Company’s overseers. At this place a native, 
who called himself Billy Bungaree, (a son and brother 
of the natives before mentioned,) generally resided: he 
had a constable’s staff, and considered himself as the pro- 
tector, in his absence, of the overseer’s wife and family, as 
well as a look-out constable for croppy, (as they always 
call the runaway convicts.) 

As he was standing one morning at the door of this 
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hut, he caught a glimpse of a convict mechanic named 
Goodwin, who had recently decamped from Port Stephens. 
He was on the opposite bank of the river, skulking be- 
hind the trees to avoid being seen. Bungaree called out 
for a musket directly, put himself across the river in a 
boat, and in a few minutes tracked, came up with, and 
secured the man, who was finally delivered up to a con- 
stable stationed at a place called Boarul, where he was 
handcuffed, and locked up a short time before I acci- 
dentally called there. 

Although there were many fine able-bodied men amongst 
the natives, still this Bungaree was by far the largest 
and most resolute man I had seen, and I have no doubt 
that he would, armed only with his waddy, have secured 
the runaway. Goodwin and he were perfectly well known 
to each other, and the account Bungaree gave of the cap- 
ture was, that as soon as he came within shot of the pri- 
soner, he called to him to stop, threatening to shoot him 
if he did not. ‘* Top bit, top bit, massa carpenter; what 
for come here? I choot you pose no top.” Goodwin 
immediately stopped and wished to be upon familiar 
terms with him, telling him that he was going to Hunter’s 
River to bring home cattle for Corbon Massa. “No, 
no,” said Bungaree, ‘‘ bael you belonging to cattle; you 
belong to carpenter.”’ Goodwin took some trouble to 
convince him that he was upon business for Corbon 
Massa. When Bungaree informed me, he observed, 
‘¢ Where pass belonging to Corbon Massa.” Goodwin 
immediately showed him a forged one; but Bungaree 
not believing any thing he said, called out “‘ Gammon! 
you belonging to carpenter. Bael Corbon Massa make 
it you look out cattle. No! no! bael you gammon me 
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so. Moru on belonging to Boarul; (walk on to Boarul,) 
pose run, I choot it massa Goodwin. Plenty look out 
belonging to Billy Bungaree always.” He then drove 
the prisoner before him to the station, and delivered up 
the convict as I have before stated, and with him also 
the pass, to which my name had been forged, and which 
was delivered tome. A pair of trousers was always the 
reward for such a service, and Bungaree was soon at the 
store with an order for them. The idea of being so taken 
by a single native appeared to chagrin Goodwin, and 
added, I have no doubt, to the annoyance of his subse- 
quent sentence to three months’ labour in the chain-gang. 
As soon as his punishment had expired”he was allowed 
to resume his former employment with similar advan- 
tages. I always proceeded upon the principle, that it was 
never too late to reform; and considered it my duty to 
place the convicts in situations where the truth of this 
should always be apparent to themselves; and I have no 
recollection, except in one instance, of having returned 
any convict to the government as hopeless. I may men- 
tion here what will perhaps appear a singular fact, that 
although (much to my annoyance) obliged to act in the 
double capacity of master and magistrate, and although 
surrounded by large numbers of the very dregs of the 
dregs. of society—of those who had been returned as 
hopeless by private settlers—still I never upon any occa- 
sion slept with my door fastened, nor, to my knowledge, 
did I ever lose to the value of sixpence from my private 
property; and although exposed in every possible way by 
night and by day, being sometimes at a considerable dis- 
tance from home, I never met with any obstruction or 
any thing bordering upon an insult from any convict on 
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the grant, during my residence there for a period of two 
years and two months. 

A convict upon some other occasion had run away, and 
concealed himself in the neighbouring hills. The natives 
were desired to keep a sharp look out for him. At length 
he was forced by the cold down to their camp during the 
night, hoping, by the promise of his blanket, that they 
would not betray him; while they encouraged him to 
stretch himself before the fire, Wallis stole off to me, 
and thrusting his head in at my door, awoke me with the 
following words in a half whisper: ‘Massa! massa! 
croppy come down: dat nangry (sleep) black camp. Gib 
it ticket belonging to constable; ketch it den murry toon, 
directly.” There being no constable on the immediate 
spot, I sent him to call my nephew and one of the ser- 
vants, who proceeded with Wallis to the camp, where 
they found the man as he described, and immediately 
took him to the lock-up house. 

Before a sufficient number of convicts could be trained 
to the business of sawing and other mechanical opera- 
tions, it was the practice to hire men who had formerly 
been convicts, but who, after their period of servitude 
had expired, were called ‘ emancipists.” Two of these 
sawyers set out, one Sunday morning, to pay a visit to 
their friends at some distance from them; but in endea- 
vouring to do so, lost their way, and wandered they 
knew not whither. Intending to stay all night, they had 
taken their blankets with them. After travelling nearly 
the whole of the day, they were suddenly met by five or 
six natives, armed with spears. Being in the neighbour- 
hood of the Myall River, and not knowing the persons of 
the white men, the natives concluded they were croppies, 
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who had run away from the penal settlement of Port 
Macquarie, and appeared determined to plunder them 
of their blankets and clothes. They protested, however, 
that they were not croppies, that they belonged to Cor- 
bon Massa; but not a word of this would the blacks be- 
lieve. The men were first obliged to deliver up their 
blankets, then their jackets, and next came a demand for 
their shirts. The white men begged very hard to be 
allowed to retain these, it being winter, and the nights 
very cold; but no, they must give up the shirts too; and 
with extreme reluctance one of the men pulled off his 
shirt, which was immediately taken by one of the natives, 
who, after he had got it on, and was looking down 
to admire it, discovered on its tail the Company’s store 
mark. He immediately became alarmed, and drew it 
back over his head, exclaiming, as he threw it on the 
ground, ‘‘ Bael me take it, belonging to:'Corbon Massa.” 
The blankets and jackets were all returned instantly, and 
the sawyers were conducted to the nearest stock station, 
where they all took tea cordially together. 

I mentioned, in a former part of this book, an anec- 
dete of Corbon Tom and a black girl, whom he wished 
to marry. Tom, some time after this, committed himself 
very deeply, by stealing no less than half a hundred 
weight of soft sugar from a temporary store at one of the 
stations. Upon the theft being discovered he ran off, 
when I called on the natives generally to take him and 
bring him tome. I made frequent enquiries about him 
from time to time, for at least two months, but still every 
one pretended not to know where he was. I was at length 
informed that he used occasionally to come to the camp 
of his friends in the dark, when I gave them all their 
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choice, either to bring him for punishment, or to leave 
the establishment, and be no longer considered as belong- 
ing tome. ‘The alternative was a hard one, but as Tom 
was not forthcoming for some days afterwards, I informed 
the principal men that I should, on the following day, 
Insist upon every man, woman, and child, leaving the 
establishment. I knew that if this theft went unpunish- 
ed, it would lead to others, and either end in the dissolu- 
tion of our connexion entirely, or of its continuance upon 
principles which would be of no advantage to either 
party. I knew also that I should finally gain my point, 
however painful the means whereby the measure was 
effected. Accordingly, the next morning, (Tom not 
having been delivered up,) the establishment was cleared, 
and they all chose to go with their canoes to the opposite 
side of the harbour. -Many of them passed me, on their 
way to their canoes. I took no notice of them, but 
looked as grave and solemn as I could. Alarm and sor- 
row was depicted in every countenance, but nothing in 
the slightest degree that appeared like revenge. It was 
a calamity that they knew not how to avoid, and to which 
they saw they must submit. As I saw them paddling 
across the harbour in their canoes, I felt a degree of 
melancholy and uneasiness which it is difficult to de- 
scribe; yet, upon reflecting that it was for their greater 
happiness hereafter, and for the protection of others, I 
could not alter my decision. 

The first complaints that reached me after they were 
gone, were, that all the white families were without any 
servants to assist them in their domestic affairs—nobody 
to carry water, no fish to be had, nor fire-wood, no mes- 
sengers, &c. &c. In short, the place appeared a gloomy 
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and almost deserted village, whose cheerfulness and con- 
veniences, it was now clearly seen, had in a great measure 
depended upon these hitherto calumniated outcasts of 
the world. I was repeatedly asked when the blacks would 
return, both by men and women, as they did not know 
what to do without these useful folks. Within two 
days of their departure, a deputation, in the persons of 
Corbon Wickie and his wife Peggy, was sent to me by 
the multitude on the opposite shore. They pleaded hard 
for their brethren, and said, that “ All black pellows 
murry torry; got no patter, massa; no bacca, dat been 
moke him rags (smoking rags) all day. Black pellow 
all boy, (die,) pose no come back again.” To all which 
I answered, ‘¢ Bring Corbon Tom, and then you may all 
come back again, but not till then.”” To which the usual 
answer was given, ‘* No can find him, massa; gone away 
in bush.” 

Thus our conference broke up, and another day passed, 
when Corbon Wickie and Peggy appeared again in the 
evening, and promised, in the name of all their friends, 
that Tom should either be taken, or never suffered to 
appear again in their company, either by night or by 
day. To this compromise I agreed, feeling assured that 
Tom would now be sufficiently punished, for they were 
aware that it was not easy for him to come amongst them 
without my being informed of it, in which event they 
were made to understand that they would all be sent off 
again immediately. In the morning of the following 
day, several small fleets of canoes arrived, and before 
night the poor creatures were all settled again in the 
usual manner, full of gaiety and good will. In a few days 
after this, Tom finding that he must lead a still more soli- 
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tary life than he had previously done, by being excluded 
from his friends at night, delivered himself up to 
several of the blacks, who marched with him between 
them to the corner of my cottage, where they halted, and 
sent a messenger to say they had got Corbon Tom. The 
moment I made my appearance 'Tom’s heart failed him, 
and he broke away and ran like a deer into the hills at 
the back of the house, where he remained for several days 
more. At length he voluntarily gave himself up again, 
preferring any punishment to that of banishment from 
his tribe, and appeared before me handcuffed in charge of 
the constable, and accompanied by a numerous body of 
his friends. He was a tall man, and had been more than 
usually stout and robust; but was now a poor wasted and 
forlorn looking creature, with his cheeks fallen in, and, in 
fact, his tout ensemble exhibiting signs of misery and 
starvation. I was truly shocked to see him, and was puz- 
zled in my mind what punishment to devise for him that 
would produce a proper effect, without being too hard 
upon him in his reduced condition. I felt that his 
punishment had already been severe, but the force of ex- 
ample was now necessary to bring the affair to an effective 
conclusion. At length I was relieved by my old ac- 
quaintance, Ben, who whispered to me, “ Bael let croppy 
plog it: black pellow plog it.” The former I should on 
no account have thought of or permitted, and the latter 
would never have occurred to my mind as agreeable, or 
even practicable. I had no idea, even after this, that any 
individual amongst them would volunteer to do it, but on 
my asking Ben what black fellow would flog him, he 
called out, in a high tone of animation, “I plog it, massa, 
I plog it.” L remarked to him, that if he did, perhaps 
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all black fellows would be angry with him. But Ben 
quickly replied, “ No, no, massa! all black pellows been 
piola me, (saying,) ‘ Ben plog it, Ben plog it;’” so that, 
in fact, they had settled the affair amongst themselves 
before they came tome. Tom in consequence received 
from the hand of Ben a dozen lashes, in the presence of 
a large number of his countrymen, during which he never 
stirred or moved a muscle; and I must say that Ben 
showed no disposition to favour him in the infliction of 
the punishment. As soon as it was over Tom was set at 
liberty, and I was curious to see how he would conduct 
himself. The first thing he did was to come up to me, 
and looking me in the face, he observed, ‘‘ Murry couler 
now, massa?” that is, *‘ Are you angry with me now?” 
To which I replied, that I was not, and he immediately 
held out his hand to me, which I accepted most willingly, 
Tom remarking at the same time, ‘‘ No more crammer, 
massa, nebber.” I then explained to them all that they 
must not steal; that they could not continue to be my 
brothers if they did; that they knew I liked all black 
fellows very much indeed; and that, provided Tom never 
crammered again, I should now like him as well as ever. 
They assented to all I said, and all promised “‘ Nebber 
to crammer belonging to massa.” 

On the following morning, Tom came tapping at my 
bed-reom window soon after sunrise, asking permission to 
go on board a small schooner which was about to proceed 
up the river Karuah for oyster-shells, to burn for lime. 
The master wanted a fourth hand to assist him, and 'Tom 
having volunteered his services, came immediately to me, 
to ask leave to accompany him, which I instantly granted. 
In the course of the day I saw him in the vessel, passing 
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a point of the harbour where I was standing; and re- 
ceived a wave of the hand and a nod from him with much 
more pleasure than he, poor fellow, in the simplicity of 
his heart, could form any idea of. This incident, relative 
to Corbon Tom, occurred not long before I left the 
grant, and I have no recollection of having seen him 
again after this greeting from on board the schooner. 
Ben and his wife Nanny were frequent visitors at Port 
Stephens, when they knew I was at home. They never 
professed to be constant residents there, their favourite 
place being on the shore near what is called Point Ste- 
phens, where they procured abundance of fish with the 
greatest facility. Ben knew I was fond of craw-fish, and 
when he was out of tobacco and iron fishing-hooks, which 
the natives preferred to their own, he was sure to wait upon 
me with craw-fish, or other fish when the first were out of 
season, and frequently with a net full of shells and pearl 
fishing-hooks, which I received as curiosities. He was al- 
ways a merry fellow, and a great favourite with me, of 
which he was well aware. Ifa boat was wanted amongst 
them, (as was frequently the case for a fishing party,) when 
Ben was there, he always undertook to ask for it; and if 
there were any difficulties in the way, he never failed to 
urge, in the most laughable manner, his claims of former 
services, and his gift to me of all the country on the south 
side of the harbour, which, from my frequent acknow- 
ledgments to him, had served as a bond of friendship be- 
tween us. There were frequent demands for boats, either 
for fishing, or for conveyance across the harbour to their 
festivals, when they happened to be short of canoes. As, 
however, the boats were sometimes all required for neces- 
sary purposes, they could not always be accommodated, 
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although the boats were never refused when they could 
be spared. Ben had, in the first instance, a constable’s 
staff, which he always retained, and talked as if he con- 
sidered himself a kind of deputy over my dominions on 
‘* t’oder side,”’ as they were used to call it. 

I was one afternoon returning home from a ride of 
above twenty miles by a circuitous route, when I saw a 
great number of animals, called flying foxes, floating in 
the air, and at a distance resembling rooks; they were 
hovering about some high trees, as if disturbed by 
somebody or something below. It was the first time 
I had seen any of these curious creatures, and I could 
not get rid of the feeling that they were rooks, although 
I knew there were no rookeries in the colony. I gal- 
loped on, looking up at them, till I came quite unex- 
pectedly upon a large tribe of natives, not less than one 
hundred of them. They were strangers from the upper 
districts of the Myall, and were sitting round their 
fires, roasting and eating the flying foxes, which they 
had speared from the trees in a jungle by the side of a 
creek. As soon as I saw them, which was not till I had 
turned the corner of a hill, I pulled up with a momen- | 
tary feeling of alarm, but recovering myself almost imme- 
diately, rode up with a confident feeling that I should 
be known by some of them. A deep silence prevailed 
for a short space, which was occupied by us in surveying 
each other. I then threw several small pieces of tobacco 
amongst them, and called out, ‘I like black fellows al- 
ways.” The tobacco was instantly seized, when quick 
chattering ensued amongst them, and I soon heard the 
words Corbon Massa pronounced several times. In a 
minute or two, a tall, fierce-looking fellow came up to me, 
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and felt my coat pockets, and on discovering that there 
was more tobacco there, he pointed to it, as if he wished 
me to give him some, looking me in the face at the same 
time, and nodding his head while he uttered, “‘ Corbon 
Massa, good while ago nangry,” (sleep,) and then pointed 
towards the shore, by which I knew he must have been 
one of the men who had slept with us in the sandy hol- 
low before described. Several children and women then 
came forward, who knew me. I gave them as much to- 
bacco as I could spare, in return for which I asked to be 
permitted to partake of some of the stalk of the gigantic 
lily which they were roasting, and of which they. had 
abundance around them. My request produced a laugh 
amongst them; but as I persisted in it, I. was supplied 
with some, which I ate with a show of liking it. They 
appeared gratified at this, and soon offered me ten times 
as much as I wanted. It was very mucilaginous, and I 
have no doubt nourishing, without much flavour, but like 
most other plants which flourish in the poorest soils in 
Australia, it appeared to contain a considerable quantity 
of saccharine juices. I next requested to look at a flying 
fox, which one of them held in his hand. It was, in fact, 
a large kind of bat, with the nose resembling in colour 
and shape that of a fox, and in scent it was exactly simi- 
lar to it. The wing was that of a common English bat, 
and as long as that of a crow, to which it was about equal 
in the length and circumference of its body. The natives 
appeared very fond of them, and I dare say they were as 
nutritious as any other food which the forest produced. 
Having satisfied my curiosity, and being about to de- 
part, I was suddenly accosted by a loud voice a short 
distance behind me, calling out, ‘‘ Budgeree you, my boy ;” 
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and looking round I saw my old friend Tinker, who was 
coming as a deputy from Port Stephens to this camp, and 
who on hearing me answer him in the same words, burst 
into a wild and loud laugh, quickening his step to meet 
me, with a countenance full of glee. After we met and 
joined hands, and while I was patting him on the shoulder, 
his dark eyes assumed a peculiar expression of inward 
pleasure, while his protruded lips quivered in sympathy 
with a chuckling voice, as if between crying and laughing, 
for the space of a minute, when he again broke out into 
“ budgeree you, budgeree you,” with several corrobery or 
harlequin steps, strongly indicative of the greatest joy. 
Tinker and I were both anxious to learn each other’s 
business at this particular spot, and until I had answered 
all his questions, as to where I had been, where I was 
going, &c. it was in vain for me to attempt to draw any 
thing from him. I however learned from him at last that 
a fight. was in contemplation, and that Tinker had come 
hither to settle the place and other matters; but I was 
exceedingly surprised to. observe him before I left, sitting 
down in the midst of the strangers, as if he had been one 
of their own body,.and feasting heartily upon the roasted 
lily or menny, as they call it. 

A short time after this, when alone in a distant and 
unfrequented part of the forest, I met with an elderly 
man, who was sitting down with a fire-brand in his hand, 
resting himself on his journey. He was greatly alarmed 
when he saw me, and attempted to run off, but as I was 
on horseback he could not escape me. Having one of my 
natives with me, matters were soon explained to the old 
gentleman’s satisfaction, and in return for a stone hatchet 
which he gave me, I presented him with an iron one, which 
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‘my native attendant had in his belt, and which seemed to 
give him great pleasure ; and about a month after this he 
found his way to Port Stephens, and came to me with 
** Youee,”’ (who proved to be his son,) to complain that 
a white man had met him in the forest and taken his 
hatchet from him, under the pretence that it had been 
stolen. He could not however give me such a description 
as to enable me to identify the man; but the manner 
Youee told the story was exceedingly interesting; his 
lamentations that ‘“‘ white pellow”’ should treat his father 
so, and the mild, complaining tone in which they were 
made, pourtrayed thoroughly his filial attachment to his 
father, of whom he several times said, turning to him with 
a tone and manner that could not be mistaken, “ Murry 
good wool man! Murry good wool man, massa.” 

The object of the poor old man was no doubt to repair 
his loss by getting another tomahawk, than which nothing 
could be more natural, especially when it is known that 
this simple implement possesses more value in their eyes 
than any other thing that could be offered to them; and 
the zeal which Youee displayed in endeavouring to serve 
his father in so important a matter, (from which, as they 
lived at a distance from each other, he could derive no 
selfish advantages,) betokened feelings which would have 
done honour to many men of much higher pretensions 
than Corbon Youee. I need scarcely say that the plead- 
ing was successful, and the tomahawk given. 

If all the white men with whom I was unfortunately 
connected in the Australian Agricultural Company had 
displayed only one tithe of the good feeling towards me 
which were shown by my sable friends to myself and to 
each other, I should not have been compelled a few months 
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since to submit to the public a tale so little to the honour 
of many individuals, both in London and at Sydney. 
Another very marked and disinterested instance of kind 
feeling occurred in Jemmy Bungaree, which I cannot 
resist relating, although it is one only amongst numerous 
others that were continually displayed both by him and 
his countrymen. There is a common fish in the colony 
called a stingaree ; its tail is pointed, and so sharp that 
the natives in bathing near a low shore are frequently 
wounded by it in the feet, occasioning considerable pain 
and inflammation. They have an idea that this fish is 
poisonous, and consequently never taste it. This 1s merely 
traditional amongst them. A servant named Jones, whom 
the natives always called Doyn, was one evening cooking 
one of these fish at a fire near my tent, when Bungaree 
unexpectedly appeared, and was struck with astonishment 
and alarm on seeing it in the frying-pan. He immediately 
said, in a quick, agitated manner, ‘* What for cook him, 
stingaree ? trow it away, trow it away—no good, no good, 
make white pellow boy,” (die). Jones still went on frying 
and taking no notice of Bungaree’s remarks. He next 
came to me, and exclaimed, “‘ What for white pellow pat- 
ter stingaree, massa? piola (tell) Doyn trow it away.” 
Bungaree was told that it was not poison, but very good; 
this, however, went for nothing with him, who thought he 
knew better than we did, and he therefore returned to the 
fire, pacing about in a very restless state, and repeating 
his remonstrances several times, while Jones continued to 
fry, regardless of poor Bungaree’s anxiety. When he saw 
the cooking nearly at an end, and that the fatal dish was 
really intended to be swallowed, he could restrain his 
feelings no longer, and burst out with a couple of tre- 
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mendous oaths to Jones, enjoining him to “ trow it away,” 
with such earnestness as set the whole circle in a roar of 
laughter. I had however been a more attentive spectator 
of Bungaree’s conduct than he imagined, and thought it 
a good opportunity of convincing him that his prejudice 
had no reasonable foundation. The fish was tasted, and 
as Bungaree saw no harm resulting from it, he never re- 
sumed the subject, although I have no doubt that the 
prejudice against its flesh remained as strong on his mind 
as that existing in ours is against using cats or rats for 
food. | 

Before the offal from the cattle became plentiful, the 
natives used to spear great quantities of these fish, to be 
boiled down for our dogs, for whom they proved a good 
food. Although the men fish when it suits their conve- 
nience or pleasure, still it is the women who are looked to 
for the supply of the members of the family. So import- 
ant an office do they consider this near the coast, that the 
mother nominates one of her female children to it as soon 
as born, amputating the little finger of the right hand, as 
a token of such appointment. I however prohibited this 
practice as far asI could. Several barbarous acts of this 
kind were prevented amongst them by the white women 
of the establishment, who treated the natives upon all 
occasions, more especially those of their own sex, with 
great humanity and kindness. 

The natives however are so fond of their children, that 
they seem to labour to serve them as long as they can, 
even when they are old enough to assist them. It was 
very common to see canoes, constructed of bark, lying like 
small black spots on the water at a distance for hours, 
according to the tide, with two poor gins, frequently the 
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grandmother and her married daughter, one at each end 
of the frail bark, watching and hooking the fish as they 
came in and went out with the tide. ‘They always put a 
flat stone or two in the centre of the canoe, and place 
upon it several firebrands, with which they warm them- 
selves when the weather is cold, and they also cook their 
fish and roast oysters for their subsistence while in the 
canoe. They have a large utensil, which is procured from 
the trees, upon the branches of which it is found as an 
excrescence, in which they carry several quarts of fresh 
water. I have frequently fallen in with them thus equip- 
ped in various quarters of the harbour while in my boat, 
which was invariably rowed by natives; many are the 
occasions on which I have exchanged with them biscuits 
and tobacco for a luncheon of roasted oysters and a string 
of fish; and even if I was provided with nothing to give 
in return, the oysters and fish were as eagerly supplied 
if I wanted them, as if I had offered them all they could 
desire. 

The parents retain, as long as they live, an influence 
over their children, whether married or not. As long as 
the sons remain unmarried they form a part of the family, 
and in the event of the father’s decease the mother still 
retains her place and influence. If her children should 
all marry during her widowhood, she dwells with one of 
them, and appears much attached to her grandchildren. 
It sometimes happens that there are several sons and no 
daughters, asin a case of which I was a witness ; the sons 
were neither of them married, and their father had long 
been dead—these sons were M‘Quarie and Wool Bill, 
both of whom were very much attached to their mother, 
who was one of the best old women amongst them. — Bill 
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was generally in my kitchen, and never failed, when op- 
portunities offered, to pay attention to her by giving her 
his blanket, and begging tobacco and pieces of broken 
victuals for her. M‘Quarie was always with his mother 
when circumstances admitted of it; but one day wishing 
to take a wife, he brought home a young girl whom his 
mother would not permit him to retain, and she was sent 
away again. I wished to know from him why he had 
patted with her, and his answer was: ‘‘ Bael wool 
mammy let me keep it.” I then asked him the reason of 
this, and he informed me his mother did not like her, and 
that she wanted him to choose a better. I have many 
times seen this son, when he was very hungry, receive 
boiled Indian corn after his work, and carry the whole 
of it for several miles to divide with his mother. The 
same conduct was pursued by the married men _to- 
wards their families. In the cold weather the men, when 
they had blankets, invariably gave them up to the females 
who were without them. Such acts as these must be 
placed to the credit side of the account, in opposition to 
the effects of sudden passion, from which the poor women 
too frequently suffer, as has been before shown. 

When any death occurs, the female relatives of the de- 
ceased not only put on mourning, by beplastering them- 
selves with pipe-clay, as I have already stated; but they 
further testify their concern, by burning with a firebrand 
the front of the thigh, tying over the wound a piece of 
soft tea-tree bark. This practice actually lames them for 
a time, and must occasion a good deal of pain, but no 
complaints are ever heard from them. There are few 
women without scars, arising from this practice. Again, 
if any one meets with an. accident which does not produce 
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immediate death, the females of the family take a narrow 
slip of tough pliable bark, called curry-jung, and saw 
their upper gums with it till they bleed, when they spit 
the blood into the wooden utensil or bowl before de- 
scribed. They continue this for a length of time, under — 
the idea that it tends to the recovery of the patient. The 
operation must be a severe punishment to them and is a 
painful one to witness. It was once performed for me by 
several old women, on my being confined to my room by 
a fall from my horse. 

No wounds, however severe, are sufficient to draw forth 
any expressions of pain from the men. Two of them 
at Port Stephens met with accidents from muskets: the 
hand of the first (Youee) was literally shattered to pieces, 
and the skin and flesh for several inches above the wrist 
were torn down, leaving the muscles exposed. He came 
with the greatest coolness, holding the shattered hand in 
the other, ‘“‘ To look out, soccatoo,” (the doctor.) The 
surgeon wished to amputate it, but Youee would not al- 
low him to do so on any account. The flesh about the 
wrist was then turned back, and the wounds bound up 
without the patient ever wincing. It was dressed seve- 
ral times afterwards under the same extraordinary reso- 
lution. In a few days, however, Youee absented himself, 
and no one knew whither he had gone. The surgeon 
predicted that the part would mortify, and that poor 
Youee would make his exit from this world. In about 
six weeks, however, he returned free from all danger, and 
showed me his disfigured and deformed hand, which was 
nearly well. 

The second was a case similar to it in. the lad Wando- 
man, who was one of the boys I met in the forest with 
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the old man, on my first journey on the grant from Port 
Stephens: he also refused to submit to amputation, and 
stole off, like Youee, to some sequestered spot, where he 
remained for several months. He returned, however, 
without his hand, which had sloughed off a little above 
the wrist, the stump was fast healing and in a healthy 
state, and, like Youee’s wound, it was bound over with a 
piece of old rag till it was perfectly well. On my asking 
W andoman what he had done with his hand, he answered, 
very jokingly, ‘ Trow him away.” I discovered after- 
wards that they had been to a place called the Bungewall 
Ground, which is a low, moist part of the country, covered 
with a species of fern, (which grows only where there is 
perpetual moisture,) upon the roots of which, when 
pounded between two stones and roasted, they had sub- 
sisted during their absence from Port Stephens. They 
are always, on these occasions, accompanied by some, if 
not all the female members of their family, especially their 
mothers if living. 

A brother of Croseby’s was, for a long period, a regu- 
lar attendant upon the establishment; at length I missed 
him, and on making enquiries after him, was told that he 
was lame and gone to patter (eat) bungewall. In one of 
my peregrinations in the forest I found him: there were 
with him his wife and several elderly women, whom I 
knew to be his near relatives. He was lying, poor fellow, 
before the fire, much wasted and afflicted, either with a 
white swelling of the knee, or with some serious injury or 
disorder in the joint, which was bound over with the tea- 
tree bark, and in this state the patient was dependent en- 
tirely upon the women both for his subsistence and for 
every other care which was necessary to preserve him. 
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Some time after this he returned to the establishment, 
free from pain, but with contracted sinews, from which 
he obtained the appellation of lame Croseby. There are 
no instances amongst the natives of tatooing their bodies, 
but they are all, both men and women, marked in various 
parts by raised scars: the process commences by making 
deep incisions on the chest, back, shoulders, or loins, 
(never on the face,) with sharp edges of shells, according 
to the taste of the operators. The wounds are afterwards 
kept in a state of irritation for a long period, and when 
the proud flesh, or fungus, is raised sufficiently above the 
surrounding surface, the wounds are allowed to heal, 

'® leaving raised lines of various lengths and forms. The 
operation is performed at various ages, from one or two 
years, to ten or twelve; and as the wounds are sometimes 
kept open for a year or more, the pain and inconvenience 
must be very great: indeed, the wasted frames and hag- 
gard appearance of the little sufferers during this period 
sufficiently indicate this. 

The men have another extraordinary custom, which is 
that of boring the cartilage of the nose adjoining the upper 
lip: its origin no doubt was that they might suspend orna- 
ments from it; but this practice seems to be abandoned, as 
I never saw any other use made of it than to thrust sticks 
or the small bone of a kangaroo’s leg through it; but this 
appears to be very seldom done, and only for the purpose 
of producing alaugh, which being accomplished, the stick 
or bone is inmediately thrown away. The suffering, how- 
ever, which they undergo during the process of boring, 
(which is done by a pointed bone,) and the means which 
are afterwards used to keep open the orifice, are quite ex- 
traordinary. The ceremony of boring seldom takes place 
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till they are at the age of puberty, and then they go away 
to some remote place, accompanied by several of their 
male friends, with the person who performs the operation, 
who is looked up to as a kind of doctor upon other occa- 
sions. As soon as the cartilage is perforated, a small bun- 
dle of the clear round stems of withered grass is introduced 
into the orifice, which is extended every day by thrusting 
fresh stems into the centre of the bundle until it is in- 
creased to the required size. I never saw the operation 
performed, nor did I ever know any white man who had 
been permitted to see it; but I heard the natives de- 
scribe it, and saw them with the small bundles of grass in 
their noses soon after the boring, and frequently witnessed © 
the introduction of the fresh stems of grass I have de- 
scribed. Ifany one may judge from the inflamed and fes- 
tered state of the wound, the wasted frame and sunken 
cheeks of the patients, the sufferings must be intense for 
several weeks. During the time it lasts, the swelling 
and the grass prevent the air from passing through the 
nostrils, and oblige them therefore to keep their mouths 
constantly open : the effect of it also is, to lower or flatten 
a little the extremity of the nose, as well as to distend the 
nostrils permanently, so that their whole appearance for 
some weeks after the operation, is both distressing and 
disgusting. Happily for the females they are exempt from 
this barbarous custom. When the wound has been suf- 
ficiently distended, (which is sometimes done to a degree 
that occasions the cartilage to break,) the inflammation 
and soreness begins to subside, the grass is exchanged 
for a bone of about an inch and a half in circumference, 
from the leg of a kangaroo, which remains inserted until 
the irritation ceases. 
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I thought, as Wool Bill was so very tractable and 
reasonable, and.so much with me, that I should have been 
able to prevail upon him not to submit to the painful and 
disgusting custom, which I frequently ridiculed, in en- 
deavouring to dissuade him from it. He, however, ab- 
sented himself one morning contrary to his custom, and 
was absent about a week, when he returned a most woful 
and emaciated figure, with his mouth open, his nose swol- 
len and sore, and a bundle of grass thrust through it. “ Oh, 
Bill!” I exclaimed, when I saw him, “no more belonging 
tome now. Whatfordoso? What for doso?” Bill was 
in no condition to meet my joke with a laugh; his answer, 

~ however, that “ all black pellow do so,” was sufficiently 
explanatory : it was the one which usually settled all mat- 
ters of the kind between us. 

Before a native is considered eligible to marry, he must 
lose one of his front teeth. Ona day appointed, the fami- 
lies meet in some secluded part of the forest, where a kind 
of festival is held: the tooth upon this occasion is struck 
out by the same person who bores the noses. 

He performs the operation as a blacksmith farrier would 
knock out the tooth of a horse, viz. by placing a piece of 
stone in the form of a wedge against it, and then striking 
it sharply with a heavy stone. After the ceremony the 
parties remain together for several days, and enjoy them- 
selves by dancing and such other amusements as are 
common amongst them. In general their teeth are very 
white, and what is remarkable, I never saw any of the old 
people who had lost them. The simplicity of their diet, 
and the circumstance of their never attaining to very old 
age, may perhaps account for this. Amongst a people 

: who have no signs for numbers beyond their five fingers, 
¥ 
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and whose ten fingers indicate many thousands, or any 
large number that the imagination may form, it is of 
course impossible to ascertain the age of any one of them, 
nor have they any hieroglyphics or signs by which to re- 
cord events of importance. I never saw one individual 
that exhibited marks of very old age. I saw two or three 
men whose hair and beards were white, but they were not 
bent by age, or incapable of performing the various duties 
which their wandering habits imposed upon them. I saw 
many elderly and miserable-looking females, whose bodies 
appeared wasted, and the duration of their existence 
shortened, more from the hardships they had suffered 
through the violent and sudden passions of the men 
than from age. The disorders which chiefly affect both 
sexes are catarrhs and the consequences which frequently 
follow the neglect of them—such as inflammation of the 
pleura and lungs, and bilious cholics, which frequently 
carry them off. They appear to have no specifics for any 
disorder, nor to use any herbs or roots which are possessed 
of cathartic qualities. They eat several kinds of roots 
which they believe are good for them when they are ill; 
but which appear to do neither good nor harm, and they 
sometimes chew the leaf of a creeping liquorice plant which 
they find in the woods. When they are ill they imagine 
they are under the influence of Coen (their devil,) and be- 
come exceedingly dispirited. ‘Their low diet, however, 
and water drink, go far to keep down inflammatory action, 
and they therefore sometimes recover from attacks that 
would destroy persons in a more artificial state ; but still, 
the too frequent exposure of their naked bodies to the 
chill of night (for they seldom sleep under cover unless it 
rains) and the sudden changes of the atmosphere, produce 
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frequent attacks of catarrh, and I think it is to this cir- 
cumstance, as well as to the early maturity common in all 
warm countries, that so few old people are to be seen 
amongst them. 

The natives at Port Stephens were perfectly alive to 
the effects of medicine upon them, when administered 
by white people; and when they were unwell, generally 
sent some one of their family to inform me, and some- 
times would themselves go to “ soccator.”” But whether 
at home or abroad I always gave them, when they came to 
me, a dose of aperient medicine, in double the quantity 
which a white person would have required, then caused 
them to be wrapped up warm, and assisted the medicine 
by a plentiful supply of warm tea; after this they very 
seldom had occasion to apply a second time, but if they 
did I never saw an instance where perseverance in that 
course did not effect a cure, without having recourse to 
phlebotomy. They have, however, some faith in the latter 
operation, and occasionally bleed themselves, when unwell, 
at the upper extremity of the arm, near the shoulder joint, 
by scratching or cutting themselves with shells, as they 
never proceed the length of opening a vein; I have no 
idea that they ever experience much relief from the ope- 
ration. Itis, however, I believe, more frequently done to 
relieve rheumatic pains than for any thing else. I know 
of no diseases that prevail amongst the children but those 
I have mentioned as common to their parents. Neither 
small-pox, measles, nor hooping-cough are known amongst 
them, nor do these diseases exist amongst the white chil- 
dren in Australia, whether European or native. An epi- 
demic, assuming the character of an inflammatory catarrh, 
prevails perhaps once in three or five years: its effects 

¥ 2 
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Have proved destructive to many people advanced in life, 
and possessing, perhaps, weak or inflammatory constitu- 
tions ; but the alarm regarding its effects in general are 
not, I believe, universal among the inhabitants. 

Dysentery prevails amongst both blacks and whites 
occasionally, but it is not of a virulent nature, and Euro- 
peans, although liable to it on their first arrival, seldom 
experience any inconvenience from it afterwards. 

I never saw any natural deformities, either in the chil- 
dren or the grown people, and this always gave me reason to 
suppose that theirmothers destroyed any deformed offsping 
as soon as born; still I never could get any acknowledg- 
ment of it, nor could I learn from any one at Port Stephens 
that such a practice existed. I have heard it asserted that 
the natives always destroy their half caste or mulatto 
children. Such things may have happened, but I have 
seen mulatto children of both sexes in the same state as 
their black friends, on Mr. John M‘Arthur’s farm inthe cow- 
pasture. They are also to be seen in every district of which 
I know any thing; and notwithstanding the general fide- 
lity of the natives to each other, the husband is exceed- 
ingly proud of a white child as he calls it. The habits of 
these half castes are the same as their parents, and I know 
of no serious attempts that have been made to civilize 
them. I never saw or heard of any person being either 
deaf or dumb; and what is still more extraordinary, I 
never met one instance of blindness, or that it had ever 
been heard of amongst the natives of Port Stephens. I 
have no idea that such persons would be destroyed, because 
I think the natural affections of the people are too strong 
to admit of such a practice. Their sight is evidently much 
stronger than ours, which may be accounted for by their 
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habits, and by their not attaining any thing like an age in 
which decay of sight is common with Europeans. If a 
child cries at any time, in consequence of its parents not 
complying with its desires, no notice is taken of it unless 
very young, even though its voice be raised to the highest 
pitch, till the passionate little urchin is tired out by its own 
violence. The most striking instance I ever saw of the 
extent to which passion can rage in a human being, was 
produced by the following circumstance. I was about to 
proceed up the river Karuah in my boat, which was to be 
rowed as usual by six fine stout fellows, who styled them- 
selves ‘‘ Boat-crew belonging to corbon massa.” One of 
them, named Walker, had promised his little son (a boy 
of seven years old) to take him in the boat with us. I 
was in the habit of placing a boy behind me in charge of 
the rudder, and as I never had leisure at any other time 
to look at a book or a newspaper, one of my motives for 
making this arrangement, was to afford me the oppor- 
tunity of reading in my boat. The office of steersman 
was always competed for amongst the boys, and three 
were generally present, who relieved each other in the 
boat; there was also a seventh man, who stood on the 
forecastle, holding a spear with which to dart at the fish 
as we cut through the water. This was a pleasure which 
they enjoyed exceedingly, and which served to divert 
them during their labour at the oar. Walker’s little boy 
was not present when we were ready to go; and as there 
were two others in the boat, and I had not been informed 
of the promise, we started without him. _ The poor little 
fellow, however, soon made his appearance, and began 
crying and calling after us. Our track lay for above half 
a mile along the shore, and as we proceeded he kept pace 
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with us, vociferating and remonstrating in such attitudes 
of passion, as led me to believe several times that he would 
either throw himself headlong into the water, or dash him- 
self upon the shoal-rocks which extended into it. I seve- 
ral times ordered the boy at the helm to put about and 
take him in, while Walker sat without showing the least 
concern, nodding his head at the little boatswain at the 
helm to keep his course, remarking at the same time to 
me, ‘* Nebber mind, massa, nebber mind; dat leab off 
by and bye; too much cry about always.” At length 
the little fellow on shore stopped and threw both his arms 
up and down, screaming and stamping, and bending his 
body with the greatest violence, then threw himself on his 
face upon the ground, beating it with his hands and ap- 
parently attempting to bite it; after which he jumped up 
again, and tearing his very hair in the extremity of rage, 
ran towards the shore’as if to plunge into the water, at 
the margin of which, however, he stopped short and re- 
peated his frantic expressions, till a native who had been 
attracted by his noise, came up and Jaid hold of him, when 
the ferocious little savage began kicking his legs about, 
and scratching the man’s face, who at length was obliged to 
drop him; he then ran towards the shore again, while all 
the blacks in the boat set up a laugh, except Walker, 
who merely smiled, and repeated very quickly, “‘ Nebber 
mind, nebber mind.” The black ashore, however, took 
him up in good earnest the second time, and ended the 
scene by running away with him under his arm. 

It has generally been supposed that chieftainship ex- 
ists amongst the natives of Australia. I can, however, 
confidently assert that it was not mentioned amongst any 
of the people with whom I was acquainted. Hach tribe is 
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divided into independent families which acknowledge no 
chief, and which inhabit in common a district within 
certain limits, generally not exceeding above ten or twelve 
miles on any side. The numbers of each tribe vary very 
much, being greater on the coast, where they sometimes 
amount to two or three hundred, and I have known them 
in other quarters not to exceed one hundred. 

_ The families belonging to a tribe meet together upon 
occasions of festivals at certain seasons, and also to con- 
sult upon all important occasions. But although they 
have acommunity of interests at such meeting, still each 
family has its own fire and provides its own subsistence; 
except in a general kangaroo hunt, where the game is 
impounded and taken in large quantities, when it is fairly 
divided. 

Their festivals are very similar in their intentions to the 
wakes or feasts which exist in many parts of England. 
Their objects are to feast and dance together for several 
days, and it is here that the painted bodies, the garnished 
and mop-like heads, and the harlequin step, are to be seen 
in perfection at their corroberies. At one season of the 
year they assemble at a place where they can all procure 
oysters, and sometimes they meet, as they say, to ‘‘ patter 
bungwall,” or fern-root ; at other times they meet where 
they can all feast upon menmy, or gigantic lily, when in 
season, or upon the kangaroo. Upon these occasions it 
would be difficult to prevail upon any to absent them- 
selves, and there are some who would not be induced to 
stay away by any persuasions or bribes that could be 
offered, more especially the younger members and the 
children. 


There are other established customs which, as I have 
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shown, in some instances are complied with as matters of 
course, and there are certain leading characters who have 
more influence than others amongst the multitude when 
assembled, as is the case in every community, but no one 
is invested with or assumes any authority whatever over 
the tribe. At Port Stephens those men (if of mature age) 
possessed the largest share of influence who could speak 
the most English, or who were supposed to have the 
greatest interest with me. And if I could have found 
any one amongst them sufficiently intelligent and stable 
to maintain his influence and authority, the whole tribe 
there, and many others also, would, I have not the least 
doubt, have acknowledged him as a chief, and obeyed him 
by virtue of my appointment. The circumstance of their 
not being a vindictive people is much in their favour as 
regards any attempts to civilize them. However much 
they may have been ill-treated upon many occasions, I 
have shown that they are ready to forgive upon being 
soothed and reasoned with, and that they are disposed also 
to follow the advice, and respect the authority of those who 
steadily and consistently take any interest in them. If, 
therefore, they have capacities, as I trust the preceding 
pages will testify, the qualities I have mentioned must form 
a weighty consideration with regard to any measures which 
might be contemplated for their benefit. I could relate nu- 
merousand remarkable instances in addition to those I have 
already given, as proofs of the extreme mildness of their 
disposition; not indeed arising, as many people assert, 
from want of susceptibility, but the reverse ; for when any 
assaults were committed upon them by the convicts, they 
came instantly to me to complain, and although they were 
always exceedingly angry and agitated while telling their 
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story, the extent of their wish for revenge was merely 
that I would “blow it up,” and beyond this I never in 
any such instances knew it to proceed. 

Nothing is more common than to hear persons, who are 
in a great measure ignorant of the facts from which alone 
any just conclusions can be drawn, giving their prejudiced 
opinions of these harmless beings, and assigning them over 
to everlasting degradation with as much confidence as if 
they were in the full possession of all that could be known 
or effected upon the subject. This unfair conduct has 
arisen from such parties not having taken the proper 
means to collect that information upon which alone any 
correct opinions could be formed upon so difficult: a sub- 
ject; and it is singular how little has been known even by 
the oldest settlers of the characters of the aborigines of 
this country in their natural state, beyond the few beggar 
families which wander from house to house, after their 
country has been taken from them, and whose native sim- 
plicity has been exchanged for the drunken and degraded 
habits acquired amongst civilized people. 

It is not sufficient merely as a passing traveller to see 
an aboriginal people in their woods and forests, to form a 
Just estimate of their real character and capabilities, or 
even to see them in a settled part of the country, where 
they receive an impression at one house to-day, which is 
confirmed in the mind or driven out of it by what takes 
place at the next house to-morrow ; and where no person 
takes any particular interest about a people who possess 
neither the unsophisticated habits of a savage state, nor 
any of the estimable qualities of civilized life. To know 
them well it is necessary to see much more of them in 
their native wilds, and especially in situations where their 
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natural dispositions have been uniformly acted upon by 
the example of the better part of European conduct. 
In this position I believe no man has ever yet been placed, 
although that in which I stood approached more nearly 
to it than any other known in that country. The settlers 
in general, and other individuals, may be well disposed 
towards them when in contact with them, but then there 
are few individuals who have been able, even if willing, to 
sacrifice their time and property in situations and under 
circumstances that could alone have enabled them to ac- 
quire an accurate knowledge of the real character of the 
natives as a people, or to do them any permanent good; and 
no opportunities have therefore been afforded for forming 
opinions to be relied upon as to the possibility of effecting 
improvement amongst them. But admitting that all were 
as satisfied as myself of their being capable of civilization, 
even then the mode of effecting it, is a subject beset on 
every side with difficulties, and requires the most profound 
consideration. 

I haye long been of opinion, that wherever the location 
of a country is commenced in the usual way, no means 
can be devised of preserving the aborigines from final 
destruction. JI am aware of the many unsuccessful at- 
tempts to locate individuals of this race even when taken 
from their friends at an early age, and under circumstances 
which, according to our notions, ought to have insured 
success, and will here instance the strongest case of the 
kind that came under my own knowledge. 

Two boys, (aboriginals,) at a very early age, were placed 
at the Orphan School near Liverpool, where they were 
treated and educated in the same manner as the rest 
of the boys. Being in the neighbourhood of that 
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establishment in the year 1826, I introduced myself to 
the Rev. Mr. Cartwright, who was then master of the 
school, and who did me the favour to conduct me over it. 
I there saw the youths, who were about twelve or thirteen 
years of age. I made some very particular enquiries con- 
cerning them, and received from Mr. Cartwright the 
gratifying information that they were by no means defi- 
cient either in capacity or application, and were not behind 
other boys of their age in acquirements. He also informed 
me that their native friends had been allowed to visit them 
occasionally, but as they appeared much attached to him, 
he had the strongest hopes that they would form excep- 
tions to the trials which had previously been made. I 
heard no more of them after this for about eighteen 
months, when I visited the establishment again, and was 
informed that they had gone off to the forest, where they 
remained with their friends. When one sees how attrac- 
tive (and to youth especially) are the pleasures of a hun- 
ter’s life, and the freedom which a native enjoys in 
so delightful a climate, in open forests like those of 
Australia, where the means of subsistence are in abun- 
dance, and where none, or at least very few of the hard- 
ships are experienced which attend the same state of 
existence in most other countries, it is less a subject of 
wonder that these aboriginal schoolboys should have been 
fired and led to break from their restraints by the enticing 
picture of liberty, which without doubt their friends had 
so frequently placed before them. And can it be supposed 
for a moment that their friends, satisfied as they were in 
their original state, should have stifled all their natural 
feelings, and given up their offspring for ever without 
using their persuasions to entice them back ? ) 
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But the question as to intellect I think must now be 
set at rest in their favour, and if any doubt still exists as 
to the possibility of taming them, I hope some humane 
individuals who can afford it, will endeavour to try the 
experiment in civilized Europe, away from the allure- 
ments of their friends, their forests, and their kangaroos. 
If, however, they are not, as some assert, of the same 
creation, and therefore a different species of humanity; | 
or if, as others think, they are only a third, fourth, or fifth 
link in the same creation, and the nearest of all to the 
monkey or the orang-outang tribe, and therefore incapable 
of enjoying the same state of intellectual existence as 
themselves, all experiments would be useless. But hap- 
pily for the natives all their white brethren do not entertain 
these degrading and absurd opinions; and some of them, I 
doubt not, will still be found to consider and feel for these 
fellow-creatures as they deserve. To such it may be some 
satisfaction to learn, that the instances I have adduced of 
the difficulty of taming them can be contrasted with two 
of an opposite tendency, which came quite accidentally 
within my knowledge, and which can be equally well 
attested. | 

I was once riding from Sydney to Botany Bay, and not 
far from the latter place, saw coming towards me a black 
man, with an exceedingly clean dress, consisting of a short 
white smock-frock, with a blue linen collar turned down, 
a coloured neckerchief tied round his neck, a pair of white 
trousers, and a good hat; he had also a stick across his 
shoulder, with several wild-ducks upon it. Seeing him 
so neat and orderly, I took him in the first instance for a 
foreign black, but on observing him more closely, saw 
that he was a native, and about twenty years of age. 
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I felt too much interest in such an unexpected sight not to 
stop him and to ask him many questions. He spoke our 
language as plainly and as intelligibly as an Englishman, 
and informed me he was a labourer, and usually worked — 
at Botany Bay for Mr. Gordon Brown, who was then 
with me. He said that Mr. Brown having nothing for 
him to do at that time, he had been employing himself in 
shooting ducks, to carry to the Sydney market; that he 
never was idle, and did not mind what he did so that he 
could turn an honest penny. I remarked how clean his 
dress was, and asked who washed it for him. He always 
did it himself, he said, and endeavoured to be as clean as 
he could when he went to town. | 

Notwithstanding these consistent answers and his ap- 
pearance, I was sceptical as to the uniformity of his habits, 
and remarked to him that I supposed he went amongst his 
black friends occasionally. ‘ Oh, yes!” he replied, “ I 
go now and then and have a-yarn with them; but I never 
stay long, they drink too much for me.” I asked him to 
go with me to Port Stephens to teach the blacks there to 
do as he did, telling him that I would treat him kindly 
and send him home again when he wished it. “The 

blacks,” he said, ‘* are too wild there for me, or I should 
~ like very well to go:” and I could not succeed in per- 
suading him to accompany me there. 

After I had taken my leave of him I asked Mr. Brown 
whether his account of himself was correct. Mr. Brown 
informed me that it was perfectly so; that the man was 
an excellent fellow, with whom he would not part on any 
account. 

The second case was that of a lad who had attached him- 
self to, and was employed by the Badgerys, who had farms 
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in different districts of the colony. His business gene- 
rally was to drive the cattle between the farms, and at 
other times he was made useful in any thing that was re- 
quired of him. I saw the lad myself in Mr. Badgery’s 
house, and received the account of him from Mr. Bad- 
gery and his sons, who informed me that he had been a 
considerable time in their service; that he appeared com- 
pletely to have severed himself from his old friends, and 
showed no disposition to return, although he was fre- 
quently in the habit of meeting them. He was ex- 
ceedingly shy in his habits towards people with whom he 
was not acquainted, and it was with some difficulty he 
could be prevailed upon to enter the room to speak to 
me. 

I saw also at Mr. Simeon Lord’s woollen cloth fac- 
tory at Botany Bay, several very fine black native boys 
employed at spinning and other work, in common with 
white children. The superintendent told me they per- 
formed their tasks as well as the others did; that they were 
constant attendants, except when they were reprimanded 
too severely, when they would absent themselves for a 
time, and return when their anger had subsided. There 
can be no doubt upon the mind of any one, I think, that 
this would have been the conduct of the white children 
too, if they could as easily have made themselves inde- 
pendent. The wonder is, that boys who have liberty, 
and can enjoy it when they please, should submit to the 
constant confinement and drudgery inconsistent with the 
natural desires of all beings for liberty, and which no civi- 
lized white man would endure one moment longer than 
he could fairly get rid of them. 

The real habits and dispositions of the natives are so 
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little known or attended to, even in Sydney, that the 
most absurd stories are sometimes circulated and believed 
concerning them. A party having been shipwrecked 
upon one occasion on the coast, a little north of Port 
Macquarie, reported, on their return, that they had seen 
a number of white aborigines, armed with bows and ar- 
rows; and the story being doubted, they made deposi- 
tions as to the fact. The country where these wonderful 
people were beheld is pretty well known now; but the white 
men have taken their departure from it if they ever ex- 
isted, and left neither bows nor arrows behind them. I 
have seen an account also in print, of the natives near Port 
Macquarie being whiter than they are further south. I 
have seen great numbers of the natives from that quarter, 
and have conversed with many white people who have seen 
them also, but my own experience, and what I have 
learned from others, warrant me in contradicting such an 
assertion. 

I received once a letter from a gentlemen in office in 
Sydney, stating that it had been reported to him, that 
several white men had been killed and eaten at Port Ste- 
phens by the natives, and that he was informed I had 
the means of ascertaining the fact. I certainly was en- 
abled to ascertain that nothing of the kind had ever taken 
place, nor had I, until the receipt of the letter in ques- 
tion, even heard of it. It was the duty, however, of that 
officer to make the enquiry after the manner in which 
the story had been carried to him; and I was exceedingly 
glad to have it in my power to contradict a tale which 
was fabricated solely to excite a prejudice against the na- 


tives there. 
It has been also said, that the natives behind the 
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mountains speak of their brethren on some parts of the 
coast as white cannibals. The natives of all parts of the 
colony speak of the distant tribes, or those with whom 
they are at enmity, as cannibals. Whether these be so or 
not, I know that the natives feel they cannot, in any way, 
so much degrade their enemies in the eyes of white people, 
as by calling them cannibals, and that those at Port Ste- 
phens have given this character to some of their neighbours, 
who are no more deserving of it than themselves. I have 
seen the natives from the coast far south of Sydney, and 
thence to Morton Bay, comprising a line of coast six 
or seven hundred miles; and I have also seen them 
in the interior of Argyleshire and Bathurst, as well as in 
the districts of the Hawksbury, Hunter’s River, and 
Port Stephens, and have no reason whatever to doubt 
that they are all the same people. From the Hawksbury 
to Port Macquarie they speak the same language on the 
coast, with some slight variation: how far this extends to- 
wards the north of Port Macquarie I cannot say, but at 
Morton Bay, as well as in Argyleshire and Bathurst, the 
languages differ. It was formerly supposed that the Blue 
Mountain Range prevented any means of communication 
between the natives of the coast-line and those west of 
that range, and that they were therefore not the same 
people; but this is not the fact, for a communication has 
recently been discovered between Bathurst and Hunter’s 
River, by which I sent at one time no less than two thou- 
sand sheep, with the loss only of one of them. In con- 
versing with some of the natives west of the Blue Moun- 
tain range, (about a hundred miles from Port Stephens,) 
I discovered several words which had the same sound and 
signification as at Port Stephens, although the language 
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was different. I found also the straight silky hair and ge- 
neral colour and features of the natives, to be every where 
the same ; and their manners, habits, and war-like instru- 
ments so clearly resembling each other, as to leave no doubt 
of their having sprung from one common origin. I have 
conversed with different persons who have travelled the 
extremes of New Holland, as well as many of the inter- 
mediate parts, and they also agree that the tribes are all 
from the same stock. Those of Argyleshire and Bathurst 
have cloaks made of the kangaroo skins, very neatly 
stitched together with a kind of thong made from the 
sinews of the kangaroo tails. North of Sydney, imme- 
diately on the coast, where it is warmer, I never saw any 
of these; but not more than thirty miles inland from the 
sea, on the north-west part of the Company’s grant, I saw 
similar cloaks in the possession of the natives, and some 
of them were brought to the establishment by our natives, 
after the intercourse which took place between these 
two tribes through my intervention. The native chil- 
dren’ whom I saw were all, when born, of a bright copper 
colour, but many of them changed to black before they 
were a year old, or rather, to so dark a brown as not easily 
to be distinguished from black. This alteration of colour, 
I can assert, was not caused in consequence of rubbing 
grease or dirt in the skin, because, although this is some- 
times done, it is not always practised, and the children there- 
fore attained their darkest colour from natural, not artifi- 
cial causes. Neither do the men and women always rub 
their bodies over with grease and dirt; and as they are a 
great deal in the water during the warm weather, when their 
skins are perfectly clean, I had numerous opportunities 
of observing their different shades. The mass of them 
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are black, or very dark brown; but there are some of a 
brightish copper colour, and between this and the darkest 
shade, all the intermediate tints are to be seen amongst 
them. - Whatever may be asserted, there are, as far as I 
could observe, no tribes of uniform copper colour in any 
parts of the colony. The difference of colour is casual, 
and frequently found in members of the same family: 
the hair, however, ever varies, being uniformly straight 
and black. The cause of these variations remains to be 
explained; but I see no reason to impute it to a mixture 
of races in this particular people, while similar differences 
exist in the aborigines of many other countries; the 
fact may fairly be referred to the accidental varieties 
which we observe throughout the whole economy of na- 
ture. 

The natives inhabiting some of the islands in Torres 
Straits, which separate New Guinea from New Holland, 
and especially those of Murray’s Island, appear also to 
belong to the same race of people as the Australians: 
they resemble each other in their straight hair, in their 
features and colour, and in many of their habits; but 
instead of spears, those of the islands use bows and 
arrows, probably the original weapons of war of the Aus- 
tralians, and likely enough to have been retained in the 
islands, while they gave place to the spear on the main 
land. ‘1 

If the present race, as has been surmised, were a 
cross between the woolly-haired negro of New Guinea 
and the Malay, we ought to see some of the varieties 
which such a mixture would have produced. That cha- 
racteristic of the New Guinea negro, the woolly hair, 
would surely in such a case be frequently met with amongst 
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the Australians; but as I never witnessed any thing of 
the kind, I cannot but believe that they are the unmixed 
descendants of the Malays, to whom they bear a closer 
resemblance in colour, hair, and features, than to any 
other people. | 

The mothers in Australia sometimes flatten the noses 
of their infants, and in this feature therefore they occa- 
sionally resemble the negro. This custom however, like 
many others, is not universal, and the nose, in its natural 
state, is sometimes aquiline, although it varies as much 
as that feature usually does in Europeans. Their eyes 
are deep sunken, and their eye-balls, or rather that 
portion which is commonly called the white of the eye, 
is of a dusky colour, and generally speckled with dark 
brown spots. Their sight is remarkably strong, although 
their eye is not particularly animated, unless lighted up 
by any peculiar excitement. That part of the bridge of 
the nose immediately connected with the forehead, is of- 
ten suddenly depressed, while the forehead, in the situa- 
tion of the frontal bone, shelves over considerably ; and in 
some cases I have seen the high, open forehead of the 
Kuropean. The arms and legs, both of the men and wo- 
men, are long and slender—the hands and feet of the 
middle size; but the latter, especially those of the men, 
are broad and muscular, in consequence of being uncon- 
fined by shoes. They are of various statures: I have seen 
men of six feet two or three inches, and of all the inter- 
mediate gradations down to five feet; but they are, upon 
the whole, rather a tall race. Dwarfs are extremely rare; 
I never saw more than one, who was a female; nor did I 
ever witness a case of corpulency in either sex. Many 
of the women are well formed, broad over the loins, 
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slender in the waist, with a full and expanded chest. 
Some of the young ones, as well as the men, are ex- 
ceedingly good-looking; and the sexes are modest in an 
extraordinary degree in their deportment towards each 
other. 

In attempting to explain the origin of these people, it 
does not appear to me necessary, as Mr. Cunningham has 
done, to mix the Malays with the negroes of New Guinea, 
and afterwards to drive the New Guinea men across the 
continent of New Holland, in order to account for their 
presence in Van Dieman’s Land. It is quite possible, I 
think, that the negroes of New Guinea might have reach- 
ed the shores of Van Dieman’s Land through the com- 
munication of those of New Holland, and the assistance 
of canoes, after the latter country was inhabited by the 
present race of people. If they had been accidentally 
cast on the shores of Australia, and found these occupied 
by a hostile people, they would naturally have staid no 
longer on the spot where they first landed, than was neces- 
sary to procure a subsistence, and on being disturbed, 
would have coasted on from place to place, till they 
reached a district without inhabitants, and there rested as 
at Van Dieman’s Land. ‘Those who are acquainted with 
the manner in which savages can use canoes near the 
coast, even in a heavy sea, can easily imagine the possi- 
bility, and even probability of what I have stated; and if 
it is objected, that the aborigines of Van Dieman’s Land 
do not (as I am aware) now know the use of canoes, I 
have only to observe, that this could not have been the 
case originally, or they must have been created there, 
which I cannot believe. They could not have proceeded 
even from the nearest point of Australia to Van Dieman’s 
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Land without canoes, and they certainly could not have 
reached that island from any other quarter without them, 
whether they were the aborigines of Australia or not. 
But these people as clearly resemble the woolly-haired 
negroes of New Guinea in all their characteristics of co- 
lour, form, and features, as one people can resemble an- 
other, considering the distance and difference of climate; 
and as Van Dieman’s Land lies at one extremity of Aus- 
tralia, and New Guinea at the other, there is, I think, 
much less difficulty in accounting for the peopling of 
Van Dieman’s Land immediately from New Guinea, as I 
have described, than there is to explain in what manner 
the inhabitants of New Zealand, and some others of the 
South Sea Islands, were conveyed to those places. 

An instance recently came within my knowledge which 
will in some degree serve to illustrate the possibility of 
coasting and landing occasionally for water and food during 
a long journey along the shores of a hostile and savage 
people. In the year 1828, Captain Leary of the brig Wood- 
lark, with his passengers and crew, were wrecked on a 
coral rock a considerable distance from the coast of New 
Holland, and on reaching it in their boat, found that they 
were four or five hundred miles north of the penal settle- 
ment of Morton Bay, which was the nearest place from 
which any relief could be expected. The captain, his 
chief mate Mr. Ryan, (with whom I afterwards sailed 
from Sydney to the Mauritius,) several of his crew, and 
two female passengers, (one of whom had an infant at her 
breast,) left the reef in a boat unarmed, and with no 
more than one day’s provisions. The boat had been 
almost dashed to pieces on the rock, and was kept toge- 
ther only by a piece of tarpawling passed round her, and 
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it was with much difficulty they could keep her from sink- 
ing. They fortunately, however, reached the shore, and 
afterwards coasted along in their crazy bark, as near to land 
as possible, landing from time to time in search of water 
and rock-oysters to subsist upon, and to rest their weary 
and emaciated frames. But before they could take their 
full portion of rest on shore, or procure all the subsistence 
they wished, they were in every instance disturbed by the 
natives, and obliged to move off in their boat, which for- 
tunately held together till they all landed in safety at 
Morton Bay. If Europeans, including a nursing mother, 
could perform this under such privations and dangers, 
how much more easily might the natives, either of New 
Guinea or New Holland, have run the whole extent of 
the coast. They not only could have subsisted them- 
selves with little trouble, but it would have been easy for 
them to renew their bark canoes from the trees on the 
shore, had it become necessary to do so, with little hazard 
of being taken or destroyed. The identity of the people 
of Australia furnishes good. grounds for concluding that 
the inhabitants of this immense country originally began 
to spread from a single point of its coast: and when it is 
considered that this is every where inhabited, as well as 
all parts of the interior yet discovered, and that the ex- 
tent of the shore around the island cannot be less than 
seven or eight thousand miles, the time which it must 
have taken for a people in a state of nature to spread 
themselves over such a space, even as thinly as they 
have been found in Australia, would, upon a moderate 
calculation, make them a race of very long standing. 
From whatever quarter, therefore, they may have come, 
and whatever may have been their origin, the period of 
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their arrival on the shores of New Holland is sufficiently 
ancient to have rendered them a distinct people, and to 
have caused in them those peculiarities both of mind and 
form, which time and circumstances have every where 
produced as the distinguishing characteristics between 
the several races of mankind. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOIL AND COUNTRY=CAUSES OF FERTILITY 
GENERALLY CONSIDERED—APPARENT ANOMALIES IN AUSTRA- 
LIA—EXPLAINED— SOILS OF DIFFERENT DISTRICTS DESCRIBED 
—GENERAL VIEW OF THE COUNTRY—MOUNTAIN BARRIER— 
APSLEY WATERFALL—COUNTRY ABOUT BATHURST—WELLING- 
TON VALLEY— MACQUARIE RIVER—INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA 
STILL UNKNOWN—MORTON BAY—BRISBANE RIVER—DIFFERENT 
DESCRIPTION OF TIMBER AT MORTON BAY—NATIVE TRIBES 
AT THAT PLACE—ANECDOTES—ARTICLES OF NATIVE MANUFAC- 
TURE. 


Tue descriptions given of the country as I saw it, during 
my various journeys in the Port Stephen’s district, are 
not to be considered as applicable to the country in ge- 
neral. There are, it is true, many parts of the colony 
equally interesting, and some even more striking in point 
of scenery, although these are not often to be met with. 
It should also be recollected, that my object was to follow 
the courses of the rivers which are every where accom- 
panied by varied and romantic scenery, as well as the 
richest soil and herbage, the latter commencing almost 
universally at the point where navigation ceases. This 
singular fact is at variance with what generally obtains in 
most, if not in all other quarters of the globe, where some 
of the richest and most valuable tracts of country are 
found at and near the mouths of rivers. The geological 
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features of the new country have not in general been 
found to vary from the order in which they exist in 
Europe ; but if the causes which produce soil in all quar- 
ters of the world are duly examined and considered, we 
shall cease to wonder at the difference which exists in this 
respect between Australia and most countries in the nor- 
thern hemisphere. 

The surface of Britain, as well as other parts of 
Europe, previous to its being cultivated, was almost every 
where covered with wood, to the decayed remains of 
which, and other vegetable substances, a very consider- 
able portion of its fertility may be ascribed. The quan- 
tity and quality of the soils through which streams have 
for ages flowed, must therefore be in proportion to the 
quantity and nature of the soils which have existed on the 
surface of the more elevated parts of the surrounding 
country, from which portions of it have been gradually 
conveyed by the waters to the lower grounds, and also 
by the tributary to the main streams, which overflowing 
their banks from time to time, have either accumulated 
these rich portions of the earth’s surface in considerable 
masses, or spread theni more widely, according to the 
situation of the country or the extent of its waters. 

The causes of fertility in all unoccupied countries are 
to be discovered only in decayed vegetable matter, or de- 
composed rocks, and sometimes in an admixture of both. 
The amount of the former depends, in a great measure, 
upon the quantity and species of wood which the soil, in 
a state of nature, produces. If a country, as England 
originally was, were covered with deciduous trees and un- 
derwood, it is reasonable to suppose that the fallen leaves 
and natural decay of its wood would form soils much more 
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rapidly than in Australia, where there is no underwood, 
where the trees in the forest are perennial, where the 
climate is so dry that the thin, tall grasses are annually 
consumed by the fires of the natives, and the soil repaid 
only by the small evanescent residuum, which is left in 
the shape of potass. 

In England we see vallies naa low grounds of vast ex- 
tent at the mouths of rivers, as well as at a distance from 
them, overspread with soil of the richest description, and 
which is frequently composed of the debris of rocks, of 
which the neighbouring hills are composed, intermixed 
also with vegetable remains. In the old country it is laid 
down as a general rule, that land in such situations 
must be good ; but in the new world the reverse is gene- 
rally the case. The causes, however, of such an apparent 
irregularity are every where to be seen in Australia by 
attentive observers, and cannot I think be mistaken. One 
of these causes, as I have already explained, consists in 
the absence of decayed vegetables, the others are re- 
ferable to the qualities of the primitive and secondary 
rocks, which are common in almost every quarter of the 
colony which I visited, and especially near the coast. 
The surface of the vallies is generally covered with the 
debris of granite and porphyry rocks, and is poor in pro- 
portion to the depth of the covering which rests upon a 
retentive subsoil of sour clay, while the table-land on the 
tops of the hills, where the rock lies in detached portions, 
is generally more fertile than the valleys. 

This is to be accounted for in some measure from the 
fires not consuming the grass in those situations, so fre- 
quently as in others, and from the vegetable remains being 
retained and shaded, (as well as the ashes, when the fires 
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extend so far,) between the interstices of the rocks, which 
blending with the former during their gradual decay, 
form soils of greater or less fertility in proportion to the 
quantity of the fertilizing matter deposited. 

The growth of the grasses in these situations is also 
much encouraged by the loose rocks shading the soil and 
preserving moisture in it, as well as by the substances before 
described : and although the greater accumulations of pul- 
verized rock in the vallies and lower parts of these hills 
are parched by the summer’s sun, and yield comparatively 
thin and sour grasses, still the higher parts of the hills 
being generally covered with detached angular stones, 
(increasing in quantity as the ground rises,) grow gra- 
dually more fertile towards their summits, and produce 
on their table surfaces an abundant crop of sweeter herb- 
age, while the tops of hills of similar form and eleva- 
tion, in Great Britain, are usually covered with moss or 
turbary. 

At the mouths of the principal rivers in Australia the 
country is generally low, and consists of mud flats, salt 
marshes, and sandy swamps, for several miles, when it 
alternates to the limits of navigation, between extensive 
reedy swamps, small hollows or flats, and moderately ele- 
vated granite, porphyry, or sandstone hills, whose sides 
and summits are almost without exception clothed with 
timber and grasses of the description already given. On 
leaving the banks of the rivers the country is generally 
found to be of a broken description, and between the hills 
are narrow valleys and flats of greater extent, composed 
of the debris of the rocks ; and yielding frequently a very 
weak and sour kind of grass, interspersed with a species 
of bulrush called grass-trees, which are universal signs of 
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poverty. Others bear a more productive and sweeter kind 
of herbage, consisting of thin tufts of the tall oat-grass, 
which present to the eye a fresh and rich surface, and 
such as generally deceives a stranger both as to its 
quality and actual produce. 

A few miles from the point where navigation ceases, 
and where the salt water invariably terminates, small dis- 
tricts of low hills are generally found of several miles in 
extent, along the banks of the principal rivers and their 
branches. These hills are often covered with a deep rich 
soil of decayed argillaceous rock, and sometimes diverge 
five or six miles from the banks, although generally not 
more than one-third or one-fourth of that distance, when 
they abruptly cease, and are succeeded by a similar coun- 
try, (although generally somewhat better,) to that which 
preceded them within the district of the tide. In this 
manner the soils alternate on the banks of the rivers and 
streams, at whose sources the country rises into moun- 
tains, and dividing ranges of considerable elevation, 
formed chiefly of the porphyry rocks and soils as before 
-mentioned. Nearly all the salt-water rivers are navigable 
for about twenty miles only ; scarcely any go beyond it, 
and the greater portion on the eastern side of the Blue 
Mountains, which are not above sixty miles from the 
coast, do not rise more than thirty miles in a direct line 
from the sea, although in their tortuous courses they may 
sometimes exceed sixty. 

The low rich hills which are coche on the banks of 
rivers above the navigable waters, are composed of some 
of the richest soil in the world. A similar irregularity 
however frequently prevails here, although from appa- 
rently different causes; the valleys being poor, while the 
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tops of the hills and the higher grounds immediately con- 
nected with the vales are in the highest degree fertile. 
Masses of rich black mould of several feet in depth are 
found on the summits of these hills, resting upon a clay 
subsoil. The mould is clearly formed of decayed argilla- 
ceous rock, of which detached portions, in a half pulverized 
state, are found on the surface and intermixed in the soil 
below it. The decomposition is sometimes so recent as 
not to have afforded time for much of the soil to be car- 
ried down by the action of the waters to the adjoining low 
grounds, nor even in some instances to spread it over the 
sides of the hills for more than half way down, while huge 
masses of the same kind of rock, both solid and detached, 
are often found in an undecayed state on the top of an 
adjoining hill, whose meagre herbage, in comparison with 
that of its neighbour, sufficiently explains the state of 
the rock without further investigation. On examining 
however the soil at the base of these rocks, I have uni- 
formly found it to be formed of materials similar to the 
others. This was also denoted by the luxuriant her- 
bage with which patches of it were covered immedi- 
ately round the base of the rocks, while small portions 
of these were seen scattered about in the last stage of 
decay, and crumbled, as I took them up, into dust be- 
tween my fingers. 

In other cases, and within view of these described, the 
natural process of decay and division over the lower 
grounds, had taken place to a considerable extent, forming 
soil from six to twelve inches deep; but in no instance 
did I discover the valleys to contain one-half the depth of 
rich mould which was retained on the tops of the hills 
from which those valleys had been supplied. 
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The origin of these rocks must, I imagine, be referred 
to the date of some catastrophe, which, however remote, 
without doubt left the hills in nearly the same form as 
that in which I saw them. Why a dissolution of them 
should have occurred at such different periods, and what 
are the causes which have so long retarded the decom- 
position of other parts of them in similar situations, 
I leave to others more learned than I am in these matters 
to determine. 

In that district of occupied country which lies between 
the barrier range, or what is called the Blue Mountains, 
and the coast, the prevailing rocks and soils are granite, 
porphyry, and sandstone, with the exception of the country 
for a considerable distance west and south-west of Sydney, 
which is of a lower and more undulating description, and 
of which the surface consists chiefly of unproductive clays. 
The argillaceous rocks before described, and the produc- 
tive soils that are the produce of them, are confined prin- 
cipally to the districts north of Sydney, or rather of the 
river Hawksbury, and are found only in patches in the 
neighbourhood of the rivers. Freestone, indurated and 
slaty clay, ironstone, quartz, &c. also occasionally appear 
on the surface; and coal, with the accompanying sand- 
stone rock, is found on several parts of the coast, espe- 
cially at Read’s Mistake and Newcastle, from which it 
has been traced in a north-westerly direction as far as the 
rivers Gloucester and Barrington on the northern side of 
the Australian Agricultural Company’s grant. Several 
rocks of primitive and secondary limestone have likewise 
been discovered in the upper districts of Hunter’s River ; 
and recently on Patterson’s River, at the extreme point 
of navigation, limestone has been found on the estate of 
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Mr. Broughton, where alone it can be obtained by others 
on the coast without the trouble and expense of land- 
carriage. 

Having endeavoured to convey as accurate an idea as 
I can of the face of the country generally on the coast or 
east side of the Blue Mountains, I shall proceed now to 
describe such parts of it on the western side of them as I 
am acquainted with; after which I shall return to the 
coast-line, in order to show the value and local advantages 
of the several districts there, in comparison with each 
other, and then compare the advantages and prospects 
which the two countries respectively, east and west of 
these barrier mountains, afford to persons who are desirous 
of emigrating. ron 

I have already explained, in my introduction to this 
work, that the coast of Australia is girded by a chain or 
ridge of hills, leaving, between it and the sea, a zone not 
exceeding sixty miles in breadth. This barrier on the ~ 
eastern shores is elevated between two and three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and consists generally of 
a succession of hills or ridges, making obtuse and some- 
times acute angles with each other; and which being 
united only at certain points, the traveller is obliged to 
pursue the line of communication by winding his course 
accordingly, thereby avoiding the deep gullies and chasms 
which lie yawning between the angles of the ridges; and 
although the breadth of these ridges may not, if the 
route could be followed in a direct line, exceed thirty 
miles, the only practicable passage across them is not less 
than fifty miles. 

The ascent from the eastern side, near the government 
establishment at Emu Plains, is not difficult, the passage 
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over having been much facilitated by the attention which 
has been paid to the road or track by the colonial go- 
vernment. There are some difficulties, however, which 
cannot be surmounted without incurring considerable ex- 
pence, especially in descending from the western side of a _ 
high mountain, called Mount Y ork, which is so precipitous, 
that a loaded carriage cannot safely proceed down without 
attaching to it behind a tree with its branches, in order 
to prevent the carriage from overpowering the horses in 
front. I was myself a witness of this operation; and at 
the western base of this mountain, which exceeds three 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, I also saw a 
party of convicts employed in sawing up and burning the 
timber, which had thus, from time to time, been taken 
down. 

The rocks of which this barrier range is formed, consist 
chiefly of sand-stone, free-stone, and porphyry. Thin 
patches and scattered tufts of grass are occasionally seen 
upon them, and a few of the hollows afford sufficient 
grass and water to preserve animals proceeding over them 
from actual starvation; while, with few exceptions, they 
are clothed in every direction with stunted timber of the 
eucalyptus, or gum species. On the left of the track, 
and especially near a place called “The Weather-boarded 
Hut,” about thirty miles on the mountain road from 
Emu, there are some bare and rugged sandstone moun- 
tains, which present scenery of a very romantic and 
peculiar cast. 

It is near this spot that the much-talked-of Apsley 
Waterfall was discovered. ‘Those travellers however who 
wish to gratify themselves with a sight of it, must take care 
to visit the spot during the rainy season, otherwise they 
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will probably see nothing more than the frightful abyss 
without the water. | ; 

After the descent from Mount York has been accom- 
plished, the passage of the Blue Mountain barrier is con- 
sidered at an end, although I found many difficult ups 
and downs before I accomplished the remaining forty 
miles to Bathurst, and particularly in my passage in the 
dark over the top of the mountain called Mount Blax- 
land; which from that circumstance, as well as from the 
hospitable character of the highly respected family whose 
name it bears, I shall not easily forget. From the man- 
ner in which the country on that side of the mountains 
had always been described to me, I had pictured to my- 
self something very superior to what I had before seen; 
but the character of the country from the foot of Mount 
York, for several miles towards Bathurst, is that of a 
poor soil, of a sandy nature, with a low, undulating sur- 
face, bearing herbage of inferior quality. The timber is 
similar to that on soils of the same description on the 
eastern side of the mountains; and the low honeysuckle 
tree or banksia, (an almost certain sign of sand and 
poverty,) was every where to be seen; and also the dwarf 
cypress, which I had seldom observed in any other part 
of the colony. The hills in the distance, as I passed over 
this low district, were picturesque, and denoted a broken 
country on all sides. Very few settlers were located in 
this neighbourhood, which appeared occupied by cattle 
only: the greater part of these belonged, I believe, to the 
person who kept an inn at no great distance from the 
foot of Mount York. , 

The country after this, to within ten or twelve miles of 
Bathurst, is broken, and the hills in general are rather 
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elevated, rising sometimes into mountains, the nature of 
whose timber, herbage, and soil, give no indications of 
riches, and accordingly there are but few locations to be 
met with for the first thirty miles from the Mountain 
Barrier towards Bathurst; and most of these even ap- 
pear to be occupied more for the conveniences of the 
public track, than from any prospects which they afford 
of prosperity to their owners. 

About twelve miles from the settlement of Bathurst, 
the plains make their appearance, with a low, undulating 
surface, free from timber; while the quality of the soil 
gradually improves as the Macquarie River and the set- 
tlement are approached. The soil consists of a rich friable 
loam of a reddish cast, and affords pasturage for numer- 
ous flocks and herds. It is well watered by the Mac- 
quarie, which meanders through the plains, unadorned 
by wood of any description on its banks. The contrast 
between this rich and open tract of country, of’ at least 
thirty thousand acres, and the poor tracts which he be- 
tween it and the Blue Mountains, produces a pleasing 
effect, which is also heightened to the mind of a stranger 
by distant.and broken ranges of wooded hills on every 
side. 

The face of this fine and interesting country is not 
much diversified by the labours of man, although every 
part of it is located. It is too far distant from a mar- 
ket, and the country between it and the coast is of 
too difficult a nature for the transport of grain to Sydney 
with any hope of profit to the cultivator; and conse- 
quently, no settler attempts to raise corn in any quantity 
beyond the wants of his own establishment, although 
both the climate and soil are far more favourable to its 
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production than in any other quarter of the colony. There 
are some good sheep-walks on these plains, where consi- 
derable quantities of excellent cheese have been made, 
and sent to Sydney: some good specimens of wool have 
also been produced upon the neighbouring hills. These 
are the only commodities which the settlers on that side 
of the mountains have to give, in exchange for the téa, 
sugar, clothing, and other articles which they require; 
and I fear the competition in cheese between them and 
the Hunter’s River settlers in so limited a market, will 
soon reduce the price of this article so low, as to deprive 
the farmer of much of the benefit he has hitherto derived 
from that part of his produce. 

The country SW. W. and N. beyond Bathurst Plains, 
is broken, and rather lightly timbered, almost every 
where easy of access, and is by far the finest grazing and 
sheep country in the colony. Notwithstanding this, it is 
really surprising to find how little of it is fit for cultiva- 
tion in comparison with its extent. There is only here 
and there a patch on the banks of rivers and streams, 
which any man in his senses would think of placing per- 
manently under the plough; while the.greater portion of 
the country is not at all qualified for culture. At the 
government station called Wellington Valley, north of 
Bathurst, on that side of the mountain, there is a con- 
siderable tract of fine land at a still greater distance from 
Sydney than Bathurst; and in other parts which I visit- 
ed, seventy or cighty miles west of Bathurst, there are 
primitive limestone tracts of hills, over which flocks of 
sheep were grazing in the rudest health. 

About one hundred and fifty miles north of Bathurst, 
- to the branch of the Hunter’s River called the Goulburn, 
AA 
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the country is elevated and much broken, and with few 
exceptions, adapted for grazing only. It is, however, not 
in general heavily timbered, and is almost every where 
accessible. The Blue Mountain barrier is passed above 
the Goulburn (which rises on the coast side) without any 
difficulty; and perhaps I cannot better show the accessi- 
bility of the country in this quarter, from Bathurst to 
Port Stephens, than by stating, that I sent at one time, in 
August 1827, nearly two thousand young ewes from the 
former to the latter place, a distance, as they travelled, of 
three hundred miles, with the loss of only one of them; 
and the flocks, when they arrived at Port Stephens, from 
the constant succession of fresh pastures, were in as good 
condition as when they left Bathurst. 

It was formerly supposed that the mountain barrier 
prevented any communication whatever between these 
two districts, even to the natives; but this notion, as I 
have shown, was erroneous. 

The river Macquarie, upon which the settlement of 
Bathurst is placed, takes its rise in the southern country 
of Argyleshire, and runs in a north-west direction for 
several hundred miles, till, according to the late surveyor- 
general, Mr. Oxley, it is lost in a marsh; but in the year 
1828, it was traced during a dryer season than that in 
which Mr. Oxley followed it, and its channel is again 
discovered at a considerable distance from the spot to 
which he proceeded. Its waters were, however, found to 
be salt, and the country about it so barren and destitute 
of fresh water, that the party was obliged to quit it; thus 
leaving the question, as to the quarter of the coast at 
which it-falls into the sea, in as much doubt as before. 
‘Unless a depot, or a farm establishment be formed at the 
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nearest point where fresh water and grass are found, so 
as thence to provision a party, or a succession of parties, 
it is obviously impossible that its outlet can be discovered 
by tracing it down from its source; and even then, the 
building and transporting a boat from the depdt to the 
river, is the only chance of following it to any consider- 
able distance, and this only provided the navigation shall 
be found uninterrupted by rocks or falls before it reaches 
the waters of the ocean. If the river empties itself, as it 
is supposed by some, on the north-west coast, the waters 
of the Macquarie cannot reach that point across the con- 
tinent of New Holland, till they have run a distance in 
their tortuous course of six or seven thousand miles from 
their source. From the sterility of the country in the 
neighhourhood of that river, as found by the party who 
traced it as far as practicable in 1828, and from the sirocco 
winds, which blow from the quarter through which the 
river is supposed to flow, it is extremely probable that 
the interior, or a large portion of it, is of a barren, sandy 
nature, and that future adventurers may be somewhat 
disappointed in their expectations of finding so rich 
and productive a country as they have imagined to 
exist there. 

Considering the rage that at present prevails for co- 
lonization, and the necessity which is supposed to exist 
for affording a vent for the surplus population of Great 
Britain, it is very surprising that no direct attempts 
should have been made on the part of government to ex- 
plore the north-west coast of New Holland, with a view 
of discovering an outlet from the interior; for whether 
the waters of the Macquarie fall into the sea in that direc- 
tion or not, the form of the country about its coasts, the 
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observations which have been made by various naviga- 
tors, and the accounts which have been received from 
persons who have accidentally been cast upon various 
parts of the shores of New Holland, all tend to show that 
the north-west coast is the only quarter where it is proba- 
ble that the waters can flow into the ocean from behind 
the barrier ridge which appears to encompass the island 
on every side, save that of the north-west. Strong cur- 
rents have been observed to set here from the land, whose 
surface is low, while its shores are in some places hidden 
by groups of islands, which are often the effects of great 
and rapid rivers in their vicinity. 

It is not, however, either my business or my intention 
to discuss the motives, or to remark further upon the ap- 
parent neglect of the home government in not attempting 
to ascertain so interesting and important a point, although 
I cannot avoid expressing ‘my surprise at the fact. 

The settlement of Morton Bay, which was established 
by the colonial government about seven years ago, and 
which I visited in September 1828, is situated on the 
eastern coast, in about lat. 27°, and is north of Sydney 
about six hundred miles by land. It is a bar harbour, 
which in smooth water can be entered by vessels of almost 
any burthen: that in which I entered it being of no less 
than seven hundred tons. The channel, however, is so 
extremely narrow as to render it very dangerous to attempt 
an entrance in rough weather, or without a leading or 
very favourable wind. The bay is very extensive, and is 
studded with small and low islands, some of which consist 
of mud flats covered with mangrove, and others with the 
tall palm or cabbage-tree; while the low country in every 
direction on its shores alternates between mud flats, sands, 
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and sandy swamps. In every place, however, which is 
sufficiently dry, this country, as in other quarters of the 
colony, is clothed with timber, as well as shrubs and 
creeping vines, and a sour, sallow-looking herbage. The 
pilot’s hut and flag-staff, near the entrance of the bay, 
are the only signs for forty miles of the existence of civil- 
ized man; and as the channel across the harbour is not 
sufficiently deep to admit of vessels of large tonnage, we 
anchored near the pilot’s hut. 

At no great distance’ from this place there is a store 
situated on the sands. The cargoes of the larger vessels 
are discharged here, and afterwards taken by schooners of 
twenty or thirty tons to the settlement forty miles distant, 
on the river Brisbane, which discharges itself at the west- 
ern extremity of the bay, about twenty or twenty-five 
miles from the town. — 

The country at the mouth of this river is true to its 
general character in similar situations in the colony ; the 
banks on both sides consisting of low unprofitable grounds 
for several miles, and alternating afterwards between poor 
hollows and flats, reedy swamps, and moderately elevated 
hills of little value, until within a short distance of the 
settlement, which is pleasantly situated on the right 
bank of the river. There are several patches of fine 
flat land near the settlement, but the country about it 
is generally hilly and by no means fertile, and the soil 
so porous as to render the production of a crop ex- 
tremely uncertain in dry seasons, excepting on the low 
land, of which there is not a great quantity on the banks 
of the river. 

The high mountain range in the distance on the west 
displays some exceedingly bold and picturesque scenery. 
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It awakens the curiosity and romantic feelings of the tra- 
veller, if he possess any, and seems to invite him to take 
a peep behind it. The mountain barrier appears to be 
here accessible at a point called the Gap, about forty 
miles from the settlement of Brisbane, and, according 
to Mr. Cunningham, (the king’s botanist, whom I met 
there only a few days after his return from a journey into 
that part of the interior,) a more than commonly rich 
country lies about thirty miles frem the Gap, extending 
towards the north-west ; and as the waters of the country 
were all running in that direction, he had strong reasons 
for concluding that they joined the Macquarie in its 
course across the continent to the north-west shores, as 
before surmised. 

The district of Morton Bay contains some timber of 
a very different description from that which is found in 
other places to the south of it, producing at the same time 
all the varieties which are common in the more southern 
districts, where the cedar, as being the only deciduous 
tree of any magnitude yet found in the colony, is also the 
only species of soft wood available for building purposes : 
but at Morton Bay there are several varieties of soft. 
woods of the pine tribe, whose form and dark foliage add 
much to the interest of the scenery, in contrast with the 
paler hue of the eucalyptus species, which still form the 
bulk of the forest-trees, as in other quarters of the country, 
although in greater variety. 

I had also at this place opportunities of seeing and 
communicating with several native tribes, whose colour, 
hair, features, manners, and habits, are similar to 
those I had seen in every other quarter of the colony; and 
although their language is entirely different, no one could 
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doubt for a moment that they are the same race of people. 
While our ship was lying at anchor, a tribe was attracted 
by it to the shore, where they one morning made their 
appearance unarmed, and invited us to meet them. Sup- 
posing that they had learned the use of tobacco from the 
pilot’s men, I provided myself with a stock of it, and 
went on shore. They however refused it with apparent 
disgust ; and the white men afterwards informed me that 
they showed an equal aversion to spirits, which was a very 
good proof that they had had but little intercourse with 
their European brethren. They however evinced a strong 
partiality for biscuit and bread, which they greedily co- 
veted from me. When I had given them all I had, I 
‘offered them some walnuts, which they did not seem to 
understand, and I therefore cracked and presented several 
to them. They roughly snatched these from my hand as 
I held them out, and after smelling at the nuts all round, 
the natives returned them to me, making signs for me to 
try them first ; as soon as I had done so, they were in im- 
mediate requisition, and all my stock was soon devoured ; 
but before they were all quite gone, I wished to barter the 
remainder for a curious stone knife, which one of the 
blacks had in his opossum-belt in a sheath made of grass, 
but he was unwilling to agree to the exchange. At this 
moment one of the pilot’s convict boatmen stepped for- 
ward, (to oblige me as he imagined,) and with boisterous 
language and menaces snatched the knife, which he 
brought to me. I instantly returned it to its rightful 
owner, and gave the white man a severe lecture for such 
an unmanly and outrageous proceeding against a tribe of 
harmless and defenceless beings, who in a moment of 
confidence had laid aside their spears to meet us in 
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friendship, even though one of our party was armed with 
a musket. 

As soon as the knife was restored, it was passed from 
one to another till the one who stood at the greatest dis- 
tance dashed it down behind him on the sand. I saw 
however the whole transaction, although it was not in- 
tended I should, and was highly amused at it. I had now 
nohopes of purchasing an article which appeared to be 
held in such high estimation, but in a few minutes the 
owner approached me, and made several attempts to induce 
me to give him a red coloured cotton handkerchief which 
I held in my hand, and in which I had taken the biscuits 
and walnuts ashore. I at length gave him to understand 
that he might have it for the knife, with which he instantly 
and cheerfully complied; and the handkerchief was imme- 
diately applied like a bandage round the head by way of 
ornament. 

I met also and communicated with others of the na- 
tives up the river Brisbane, but did not see one at the 
settlement, although informed that the tribes in the 
immediate vicinity were in the habit of going there occa- 
sionally; and that they were a harmless and good-natured 
race of people. I saw one convict there who had just 
returned, after having thrown off his clothes and absented 
himself for six months in the woods with the natives, by 
whom he had been well treated, and admitted as a member 
of their tribe. 

I obtained from them several articles of their manufac- 
ture, which are exceedingly curious and ingenious; such 
as buckets and large bags woven with a coarse kind of 
‘grass, somewhat similar to the manufacture of New Zea- 
land cloaks and mats; and I also procured some of their 
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weapons of war, which scarcely differ from those used by 
the natives at Port Stephens, and the most southern 
points of the colony, although distant above six hundred 
miles from each other in a direct line, and probably not 
less than nine hundred or a thousand miles by any prac- 
ticable route either for black or white men. 
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Havine described two districts of country east and west 
of the Blue Mountains, as regards their natural state and 
their relative positions generally, I will endeavour now to 
point out their respective capabilities and local conve- 
niences, with the view of assisting such persons as may 
be desirous of emigrating to Australia. 
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The level country about Bathurst, on the west of the 
mountains, being nearly two thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, the climate is of course much colder there than 
on the eastern side or coast line, and the seasons are con- 
sequently more distinctly marked. Snow occasionally falls 
in the winter on the western side, but it soon disappears ; 
nor are the mountains so high there, or in any quarter yet 
discovered in Australia, as to admit of snow being retained 
upon their summits for more than a few days. 

At Bathurst the climate is too cold for the production 
either of the orange, the lemon, the cotton-plant, or indeed 
any of the tropical: productions which are raised on the 
coast line, although almost every European plant and ve- 
getable which has been planted, is found to flourish there. 
The advantages, therefore, of the districts on the coast, 
over those on the west of the mountains with regard to 
climate, are, that most of the European, as well as many 
tropical fruits and plants, flourish there equally well. 
Wheat and Indian corn, the cabbage and the yam, the 
fig and the common plum, the apple and the orange, &c. 
grow side by side on the coast in the highest perfection, 
while the climate is no less salubrious than at Bathurst. 

The distance of the latter place from Sydney, over a 
difficult country, and the want of any navigable river, will 
not admit of the settler pursuing agriculture beyond 
raising a supply for his own family, and a reserve against 
the casualties of seasons. The same causes must ever ope- 
rate against the extensive cultivation of grain in all situa- 
ations similar to this, and the raising of supplies therefore 
for the population of Sydney, or for any other towns near 
the sea, must be confined to those parts of the country which 
Tie on the exterior or coast side of the mountains; and as 
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there is only a very limited quantity of land on that side 
fit for cultivation, and the greater part of this is subject 
to accidents from floods, droughts, and caterpillars, and 
in the upper districts to blights also, it is reasonable to 
suppose that those settlers who have located all the best and 
least hazardous parts of the eastern coast line yet opened 
to the public, will, by perseverance and good management, 
render their lands valuable; and will, upon an average 
of years, find a fair remuneration for their labour, capital, 
and skill in agriculture, independent of the exportable 
articles which the climate and soil will enable them to 
produce. 

The failure of the last two harvests in succession, from 
drought and blights, with a similar prospect for the third, 
and the consequent distress and ruin in which these mis- 
fortunes have involved many of the most respectable 
settlers who cultivate the forest or higher lands only, are 
well known to every one connected with the colony; while 
the few who have settled. almost immediately upon the 
navigable rivers, and cultivated the richest forest and 
low lands (and especially the latter) upon their banks, 
have largely profited by the distress of their less fortunate 
neighbours. The mass of settlers, however, who have re- 
cently gone out, will find a difficulty in fixing upon such 
land as a prudent man would be warranted in expending 
capital upon, unless they can afford to purchase farms 
that have been already settled, or consent to go behind 
the mountains; and then it is a question for consider- 
ation whether they will be inclined to grapple with the 
disadvantages I have already pointed out on that side. 
If their object be merely to exist, and to leave their 
children to vegetate there after them, they may cer- 
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tainly, if industrious and frugal, be gratified in that 
object. 

The only exportable or cash articles which a Bathurst 
or inland settler can exchange or sell, to procure the 
articles necessary for domestic uses which his soil will 
not produce, are wool, and a. limited quantity of cheese for 
the Sydney market, unless he can manufacture the latter 
article of a quality sufficiently permanent for the Indian 
voyage. As to his beef and mutton, he must expect little 
from them. The quantity already produced, and that 
of the latter which will follow in natural course, from the 
production of fine wool for the British market, will, ina 
very short period, be out of all proportion to the wants of 
the population, even though the whole race of cattle 
were extinct; and when I state that the government was 
last year supplied with beef under contract for the whole 
year, at lid. per lb., as the colonial newspapers will 
prove; and that the shipping in the harbour were sup- 
plied in April 1829, with beef at 1d. per lb.; I need say 
nothing further to show the prospect which the set- 
tler ought justly to entertain as to returns from the sale 
of that part of his productions in the colony. Herds 
of cattle are already strolling at large in the unoccupied 
interior, where an unlimited range of pasturage lies open 
to them; and although the country, as a whole, as far as 
is known of it, is exceedingly broken and poor, still the 
freedom of the soil from underwood, the prevalence of 
grass in consequence, however inferior it may generally 
be, and the accessibility of forests to horses and cattle in 
every direction, leave no doubt in the mind of any rea- 
sonable person, that these animals will, in a shorter space 
of time than has ever been recorded in the history of any 
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country, overrun the whole continent of New Holland, 
and produce results similar to those which are experienced 
at this day on the continent of South America, at Mada- 
gascar, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

The increase of cattle and horses within the last seven 
years in the settled districts of Australia has been enor- 
mous, and beyond all former products in any country ; 
and what is there, I ask, to prevent its proceeding in an 
increased ratio, in situations where not one natural check 
is opposed to it in the unlocated districts of the interior, 
to which the settlers are daily sending back their in- 
creasing and unsaleable herds as a relief to their farms? 
Before emigrants venture to embark for: Australia, let 
them reflect upon all this; and let them also remember, 
that in no instance were similar efforts ever made in any 
colony to rear sheep, which, if they succeed in the pro- 
duction of the raw material for the staple manufactories 
of Great Britain to any amount, will add also to the mass 
of human food beyond demand for it, to an extent 
which never had a parallel in any country on the face of 
the habitable globe. 

The capital which many of the first settlers amassed by 
their sales of stock, is just that which may always be ex- 
pected, under similar circumstances, in all new countries 
situated at so vast a distance from any other habitable 
place. The subsequent profits of the early settlers were in 
proportion to their difficulties and privations in the first 
instance; for having once provided for their immediate 
wants in such a distant country, they were soon able to 
produce a surplus, for which, as they had no competitors 
from other countries, they found a ready market at high 
remunerating prices from the government, whose wants 
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were always considerable, in consequence of the large 
succession of convicts which were annually sent from 
England. | 

After a certain period, the first settlers, by great care 
and attention, from small beginnings reared considerable 
quantities of cattle and other live stock; and as emigra- 
tion increased, a steady and profitable market was created 
for all their surplus produce of every kind, till at length 

many of the early settlers, between the demands of the 
- government and the emigrants, became men of great opu- 
lence. This great success, and the voluptuousness of 
the climate, have constantly been held out by them, and 
by many of those who have since followed, as inducements 
for others to join them; and notwithstanding the num- 
bers that have done so, and the rapid increase of human 
beings on the soil of Australia, still the increase of ani- 
mals has been out of all proportion greater, and has 
given a death-blow to the further gains from those sources 
of the older settlers. These formerly governed the mar- 
ket, and obtained their own prices; and some among them 
made use of every species of misrepresentation, to induce 
men of capital from England to join them, and of course 
to become purchasers of their stock. Emigrants of the 
present day have the advantage of purchasing stock in 
almost every quarter of the colony, of a much better 
quality, and at about one fourth the prices which were 
paid five years ago, without being obliged to have re- 
course to those who once governed the market. The latter 
cannot now, however, look forward to exclusive sales and 
the gulling of emigrants, nor calculate their riches by 
the number and extension of their flocks and herds much 
beyond the fleeces which the former carry on their backs. 
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Should an emigrant, after what I have said, not con- 
sider the obstacles behind the mountains in the interior, 
sufficient to deter him from settling there, he will find 
tracts of land at a considerable distance from Bathurst 
that will probably answer his ends; but he will not find 
them numerous, and will experience considerable trou- 
ble even then, in selecting such a grant as ought to 
satisfy him. 

The town of Bathurst consists of but few houses, and 
these belong chiefly to the government, which has an 
agricultural establishment there. The settler must there- 
fore send his own team to Sydney for such articles as he 
requires, and this journey cannot be conveniently per- 
formed in less than a fortnight from Bathurst, and, of 
course, longer in proportion to the distance from it in the 
interior. . 

“At Morton Bay, which is the most northern settle- 
ment, there is but little land worth locating on the coast 
‘side of the mountains; but as the accessible part of them, 
called the Gap, has been recently discovered, the country 
on the west side affords a prospect for settlers at a dis- 
tance of seventy miles from the river Brisbane. ‘There 
does not, however, appear to be any probability that 
this country will soon be thrown open to the public; and 
so long as it is necessary to keep it as a place for the 
punishment of criminals convicted in the colony, it is not 
possible to admit other persons there. I have reason to 
believe that the colonial government always found it diffi- 
cult to provide secure places of punishment on the coast 
of New Holland, within any reasonable distance of Syd- 
ney, in consequence of the paucity of rivers, and the ob- 
structions which are almost uniformly found at their en- 
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trances; and if penal settlements for the most incorrigible 
class of criminals were established inland, however great 
the distance, the roads by which they were conveyed to 
the places of punishment would also be those by which 
they would very soon convey themselves back again. 
Under the present mode therefore of conducting things in 
Australia, there is little probability that Morton Bay will 
soon be abandoned by government as a place of punish- 
ment, and, consequently, the advantages which appear to 
lie behind the Blue Mountain barrier in that quarter, must 
be withheld from the public. 

The next port south of Morton Bay is Port Macquarie, 
which has also been kept as a penal settlement; but since 
the establishing of that at Morton Bay, the colonial go- 
vernment has been gradually preparing to throw it open 
tothe public. There is a sand bar at the entrance of 
the harbour there, which renders it dangerous, and some- 
times impossible to enter when the wind blows from certain 
points, and the entrance is at all times difficult in rough 
weather. Only vessels of small tonnage can cross the 
bar at any time, while those of a larger class are obliged 
to lie outside; and when the wind blows fresh from a par- 
ticular quarter, they are sometimes obliged to slip their 
cables and proceed to sea. _ 

The country between the various streams commencing 
a few miles from the Port, is exceedingly broken and 
hilly, and except in the vicinity of the rivers, (of which 
there are several small ones that discharge themselves 
into the harbour and coast adjoining,) it is fit for little 
else, generally, than horses and cattle, only a small por- 
tion of it being susceptible of cultivation. The rivers 
above the influx of the tide are mere mountain torrents, 
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whose characters, in all respects, are similar to those be- 
fore described. The soil on and near their banks is some- 
times exceedingly fine, but the valleys through which 
they flow are narrow, and the good land consequently 
very limited. The country from the sources of these 
rivers, which are sometimes not more than twenty-five or 
thirty miles in a direct line from the Port, is a succession 
of poor and sometimes brushy hills and impracticable 
mountains, extending to the eastern base of the barrier 
ridge which has been before described, about sixty miles 
from the sea. 

If the governor had complied with the numerous appli- 
cations which I have reason to believe have been made in 
the colony for land prospectively in that district, I feel 
assured that a greater quantity would have been granted 
than could have been found of a quality worth occupying; 
and as that Port has probably been thrown open ere this, 
and the lands granted, no person emigrating from this 
country hereafter need entertain any hope of securing 
such a grant in that district as would be worth his ac- 
ceptance. 

South of Port Macquarie is a river called the Manning, 
so named by myself, in honour of the deputy governor of 
the Australian Agricultural Company. The entrance of 
this river was supposed to be impracticable even for boats, 
until, in the year 1827, I ascertained the contrary to be the 
case. ‘The sand bar at its mouth prevents any but very 
small craft from going in, and in rough weather it cannot 
be approached even by them. There is, however, an in- 
dentation of the coast a little to the north of the river’s 
mouth, called Crowdy bay, where vessels of almost any 
size can lie safely at anchor, excepting when the wind 
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blows from one point. In still weather they can unload 
into boats which can be taken over the bar, and proceed 
up the river, which is thus navigable for twenty or twenty- 
five miles only. This river forms the northern boundary 
of the Australian Company’s grant, and on its northern 
bank there is a narrow slip of fine country, consisting of 
open forest hills of good quality and lightly timbered, and 
several good flats by the river’s side. 

The vale through which the river flows is narrow, and 
the poor elevated forest hills which bound it on the north 
side are only distant about three miles, leaving a very 
confined, undulating surface between them and the river, 
and which is the only part where a settler could find land 
fit to be located. Of the first class soils, both forest and 
low land, I should not conceive there can be more than 
thirty thousand acres; and of the second quality, over 
which it would be safe to depasture sheep, there may per- 
haps be from fifty to seventy thousand acres. The 
remainder of the country on the north between it and 
Port Macquarie is of little value, consisting chiefly of 
sandy and low swampy lands in the vicinity of the shore, 
and further in the interior generally of poor brushy and 
almost impassable hills of considerable elevation. The 
same is the case on the west from the heads of the river 
(about thirty miles in a direct line from the shore) to the 
barrier ridge of Blue Mountains, from which the waters 
descend through innumerable deep dells and chasms be- 
tween the intermediate hills till they unite in one stream, 
which meets the tide about twenty miles from the sea. 

Before I left the colony in September 1828, the appli- 
cations for land on the north side of this river, very far 
exceeded the quantity that could be made available for 
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profitable locations; but it seems that, more recently, 
Mr. R. H. Davis, M.P. for Bristol, and a Director of the 
Australian Agricultural Company, has obtained an order 
from the home government for land which he endeavoured 
to obtain there to an extent that would (had he been in 
time) have deprived almost every other person of selecting 
their grants on that river, where fifteen out of his thirty 
thousand acres have been appropriated for him. When 
I was in the colony in 1828, this district was considered 
too near the penal settlement of Port Macquarie to admit 
of the country being generally settled, and therefore no 
official answers were given to applications for land at that 
place, excepting to two settlers, who for particular reasons 
were allowed to settle there, but who have recently quitted 
the colony, disappointed, in common with many others, in 
the expectations they had formed. 

Application having been made to a near relative of mine 
in London for the character of this land, as well as to the 
propriety of purchasing land in this quarter at the price 
of ten shillings an acre, I take this opportunity of stating 
the fact, because it is right that persons wishing to emi- 
grate should be informed that the sum thus spoken of per 
acre in London, is just double the amount at which it 
would sell in the colony, were the situation ever so eligible. 
Occupied and improved land in the best settled districts, 
near or even contiguous to navigation, would not fetch 
more than ten to twelve shillings per acre. Not long 
before I left the colony, an estate of two thousand acres 
of the very best quality, not far from the navigable part 
of the Hunter’s River, with a considerable quantity of 
cleared land, a hut, barn, &c. was sold for 12002. to a re- 
sently arrived emigrant; and for several years previous to 
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this, similar purchases had been made in the same quarter. 
It seems rather hard that those who have gone out and 
are seeking in vain for a home, should see themselves so 
excluded, if individuals can obtain orders for land at 
home, and can sell it in London to persons unacquainted 
with its real value, with the privilege of dispensing with 
the hard conditions to which all ‘se¢tlers are bound with 
reference to their occupation and sale of land. 

These facts afford additional proofs of how little is 
known in this country as to the real state of things in New 
South Wales, and how necessary it is to inform the public 
of them, that they be saved from the disappointments to 
which they have been so long exposed. 

There is no practicable route by land to this district on 
the river Manning from Sydney but through the north 
and north-west part of the Australian Company’s grant ; 
and although the Committee of that Company were well 
informed of this, they urged upon me the measure of 
endeavouring to prevent the public from passing that way. 
Such conduct on the part of public bodies serves always to 
make them unpopular, and generally unsuccessful in new 
undertakings; and the disgust and opposition which 
this and other parts of their proceedings excited in 
the minds of the Australian public against them, operated 
much to the prejudice of their interests. The disposition 
evinced in this instance in particular was monstrous, be- 
cause they had always been under the greatest obligations 
to individuals for similar indulgences towards themselves, 
without which, in a newly settled country, their servants 
could not have passed quietly by land to any part of their 
own possessions. Had the public imitated their conduct, the 
Company’s stock would often have been impounded, and 
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their servants starved for want of provisions while on their 
various journeys over the solitary wilds and mountains 
between Sydney and Port Stephens. How they will be 
disposed to treat their neighbour, Mr. R.H. Davis, in this 
respect, (in case he is not so fortunate as to dispose of his 
land in London,) and whether his flocks and herds will be 
mtercepted, remain to be seen. 

A grant of one million of acres at Port Stephens was 
made to the Australian Agricultural Company in the year 
1824: this, if taken in a square, would contain nearly 
forty miles on each side. Any particular description of 
this part of the country, while it remains in the possession 
of that Company, beyond what I have already given in 
the Journal in the former part of this work, would be use- 
less and uninteresting to the public. The chief difference, 
however, which exists between that portion of the coast 
line, and any I have mentioned is, that the navigable 
rivers are more numerous than in any other quarter of 
equal extent: and as nearly all of them have their sources 
in the centre of the grant, and run east to the coast, and 
south to the harbour at Port Stephens, that portion of 
the country where they rise is exceedingly broken and 
mountainous. This elevated tract, and also the numerous 
valleys through which these streams and their branches 
flow, partake of the general character of the country al- 
ready described east of the Blue Mountains, the grant 
varying in quality as a whole in proportion to the number 
of rivers, in the vicinity of which considerable portions of 


land of good quality have been found.* 


“ The establishment of this Company was always exceedingly unpopular 
in the colony, except with those who for a time could make a market of it 
for the sale of their surplus stock, during which period they were interested 
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The country which lies between the harbour of Port 
Stephens and Newcastle is merely a continuation of sand- 
banks and swamps. The eastern face of the hills which 
skirt the shore contain some herbage, upon which a few 
cattle might be grazed ; but there is nothing in that whole 
extent of country which could be located with any pro- 
spect of advantage. 

Newcastle is the next port south of Port Stephens. 
Here is a small township, which as yet resembles a large 
village rather than a town, with a small barrack, some 
storehouses, a church, and a windmill. The river Hun- 
ter discharges itself into the harbour at this place. 'There 
is a sand bar at its entrance, which renders the navi- 
gation difficult in rough weather. Vessels, however, . 
of two and three hundred tons have occasionally called 
there for coals, which are easily obtained. A packet sails . 
between this place and Sydney (a distance of about eighty 
miles) every week, and is comfortably fitted up for pas- 
sengers. The district of the Hunter’s River is by far the 
richest and the most important in the colony : it may truly 
be said to be the garden as well as the granary of New 
South Wales. The river takes its rise at the foot of’ the 
Blue Mountains, in the vicinity of which there are several 
branches or mountain streams, of which the Goulburn, 
which rises in a south-west direction, is the most con- 
siderable. About twelve miles from the harbour it receives 
from the north the waters of the William’s River, or the 
first branch, as-it is called. This river is navigable above. 


in keeping it alive; but when the Company ceased thus to afford them a 
market, it became their interest, as well as that of every other settler, to strike 
down the leviathan before it should be converted from a customer into an 
all powerful competitor. 
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its junction with the Hunter for about twelve miles, fol- 
lowing its winding course ; the tide flows the whole of this 
distance, and there is sufficient depth of water to admit 
vessels of about two hundred tons as far as the tide flows. 
A few miles only beyond this, on the same side, the Pat- 
terson’s River, or what is called the second branch, forms 
a junction with the river Hunter. This branch is also 
navigable for about twelve miles up, as far as the tide 
flows. 

From Newcastle to near the junction of the William 
with the Hunter’s River, the banks on both sides consist, 
with few exceptions, of low sandy and swampy grounds, 
while the few patches of grassy land that are found on its 
banks, however poor, are all occupied. Above the point 
where the William’s River joins it, the banks on both 
sides gradually improve in quality to a place called Wallis 
Plains, where navigation ceases, and where there is a town- 
ship, which at present consists only of some straggling 
cottages, a store or two, several small public-houses, with 
a substantial and commodious inn in progress for the 
accommodation of the more respectable settlers. 

Wallis Plains, or Morpeth, as it has recently been 
called, is situated about twenty miles from the town of 
Newcastle by land. The country along the line of road 
(which has recently been improved by the colonial govern- 
ment) is of little value, being chiefly low and swampy, with 
occasional undulating ground and hills, whose surface 
consists for the most part of sour clay, thinly clothed with 
herbage of inferior quality. At Wallis Plains there is a 
tract, although of no great extent, of very rich low land 
adjoining the river ; especially that belonging to Mr. 
Macintyre, which is the most valuable estate of its size in 
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the colony. The greater part of this land has long been 
cleared and located; and, contrary to the usual progress 
of things in new countries, it has already arrived at that 
period when rent is obtained for land of the first class for 
the production of grain, although that part of the country 
has not been thrown open to the public more than seven 
or eight years. This is one effect of the very peculiar 
circumstances attending New South Wales with reference 
to the barrier ridge of mountains limiting its available 
production of grain in the interior. The want of internal 
navigation, the general poverty of the soil, especially near 
the coast, and the casualties arising from seasons and 
other causes, in the upper districts on the coast line at a 
considerable distance from navigation, tend of course to 
render such land as that at Wallis Plains of great value 
and importance. 

From Wallis Plains to the most remote locations on 
the Hunter’s River and its fresh water branches, the dis- 
tance is about eighty miles by the route which travellers 
are obliged to pursue. The country connected with this 
river from Wallis Plains to its sources, contains an incal- 
culably greater proportion of lightly-timbered and rich 
soil than has yet been observed in an equal space conti- 
nuously in any quarter of the colony. The valley through 
which the principal stream of the Hunter’s River passes 
is however narrow, and bounded by lofty hills of an in- 
ferior description. The valleys, which are adorned by its 
numerous branches, are similar to it; but as the sources 
of these streams are at a greater distance from the coast 
than any others to the north of Newcastle, the extent of 
good country is of course in proportion to it. 

The general character of the country along the course 
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of these streams, or rather torrents, (for in the summer 
they are nearly dry, and in the rainy seasons overflowing, ) 
is similar to what I have described, excepting that the low 
undulating hills, consisting of the decomposed argillaceous 
rock before described, occur more frequently, and, as well 
as the alluvial flats, are more extensive. | Nothing can 
exceed the varied beauty of some parts of the scenery in 
these delightful vallies, the richness of whose soil pro- 
duces an almost perpetual verdure on the low hills, and 
the still lower grounds which are connected with them. 
There is no eligible part of this fine country unoccupied ; 
and those emigrants therefore who may be desirous of set- 
tling here, must either purchase of those who preceded _ 
them, or take land as a grant, upon which it would by no 
means be advisable to settle. In all new countries property 
is subject to great fluctuations, and as New South Wales 
has not been exempt from the causes which produce such 
variations, there is always in the market plenty of the 
best located and partially improved land, with which emi- 
grants of capital and skill may be accommodated, yield- 
ing far better prospects than could be gained by taking 
grants of inferior and unprofitable soils. Grants of the 
very best description, eight and ten miles from navigation 
at Wallis Plains, sold in 1826, 1827, and 1828, for ten and 
twelve shillings per acre, with several buildings and en- 
closures upon them, including a considerable portion of 
cleared land: and at this moment I have reason to believe, 
that in consequence of scarcity and extreme distress, lo- 
cations equally valuable may be purchased for less money. 
A quit rent of five per cent per annum upon a valuation 
of a dollar per acre, redeemable at twenty years’ purchase, 
is paid to government, after the first three years, for all 
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grants however inferior or distant; but those who are 
possessed of the requisite capital will not hesitate a mo- 
ment as to purchasing a good estate on the Hunter’s 
River, in the midst of respectable society, rather than to 
occupy, as a grant, the higher and poorer tracts upon any 
terms. If I am correct in my ideas of the soil generally, 
and also of the climate and other peculiar circumstances at- 
tending this country, capital could not be more profitably 
invested upon land in any quarter of the world than in its 
purchase, of a quality fit for agricultural purposes, near 
Hunter’s River and its branches. 

In proportion as the whale-fisheries extend, and export- 
able productions are cultivated, that capital which is now 
so much wanted will find its way to Australia, and con- 
sequently the very limited quantity of productive and 
more certain soils near to navigation, will rise in value 
beyond what is usual in other countries. 

The communications between Newcastle and the most 
distant parts of the Hunter’s River, are not interrupted 
by any insuperable obstacles, except in times of floods, 
when the intercouse is generally stopped both by land 
and water, for certain periods. 

The courses of the rivers, as may be supposed, when 
running through a broken country, are extremely tortu- 
ous. I cannot better describe this, than by stating that 
the flocks of sheep which I sent from Bathurst to Port 
Stephens, in 1827, were obliged to cross that branch of 
Hunter’s River called the Goulburn, no less than four- 
teen times in the distance only of about thirty miles. 

Above the sources of Hunter’s River, on the north-west, 
lies a district of country called Liverpool Plains. No part of 
Australia has been more misrepresented than this portion. 
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It has been described as a country eminently calculated for 
the plough and the production of grain, as well as for sheep- 
husbandry and cattle, although in reality it is fit only for 
the latter and horses. The best parts of it are under 
water during the rainy seasons, and those portions which 
are more elevated and broken, and above the influence of 
the floods, are as poor and unproductive as any land of a 
similar cast in the colony. The detection also, in every 
quarter, of various species of aquatic plants, upon the sur- 
face of parts not so broken, and which appear to be be- 
yond the reach of the floods, prove that they are not so, 
or that they are spungy and subject to springs and there- 
fore unfit for sheep. There have been several herds of cattle 
depastured on these plains since the year 1826, by different 
settlers. Here also various cattle-stealers resorted, who 
secreted their stolen herds in the most secluded parts, and 
who were therefore better acquainted with the nature of 
these plains than any one else. These marauders, with 
whom I had an opportunity of conversing, agreed in opinion 
with individuals who had gone hastily over the district, that 
it is adapted for cattle and horses only, and that scarcely 
any part can be used for other purposes. The plains are 
said to be about forty miles in extent each way, and their 
waters, which run in a north-west direction, are supposed 
to fall into the Macquarie. The barrier ridge between 
them and the sources of the River Hunter is accessible 
to stock, while these plains can also be approached with 
equal facility from Bathurst. The settlers in the upper dis- 
trics of the river Hunter will find thema great relief, during 
dry seasons, for their herds of cattle; and in summer, 
when the weather is settled, and promises to continue dry, 
certain parts may perhaps be used as auxiliary stations for 
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yearling ewes and wethers, under careful and experienced 
shepherds. Ifany other views than these are entertained 
regarding them, let those who are desirous of establish- 
ing themselves there reflect well before they make the 
attempt. 

_ There is only a very small portion of good land on the 
William’s River, as far as the salt water flows, and less 
from the point towards its sources than on most other 
streams of the same description. The country east and 
north-east of this river, above where it is navigable, adjoins 
the grant of the Australian Agricultural Company, and 
is of a very broken and mountainous description. Further 
to the west and north-west it is of a better character, 
although much broken near the river; but there is on 
the whole very little of good country, and that little is 
all located. 

The vale through which the Patterson’s River flows, is 
nearly parallel with and only a few miles from that of 
William’s River. A tract of good land commences on its 
banks near its junction with the Hunter’s River, called 
Patrick’s Plains, where there is a store and an inn for the 
accommodation of the settlers. The quantity of good 
land on the banks of this river is very inconsiderable in 
every part of it, and except in the narrow vallies through 
which the waters run, the country is broken and elevated, 
and in some places mountainous. — 

These two rivers rise about thirty miles to the east of 
the Blue Mountain range, between which and theirsources, 
the country consists of a succession of very high hills and 
impracticable mountains, running north from the Hunter’s 
River to the parallel of Port Macquarie, and far beyond 
it. Every part of the country, of any value, to which 
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the public have had access, is located: but as there is not 
one acre in five hundred worth occupying, at any consi- 
derable distance from the principal valleys, excepting as 
rough appendages to the lower lands, the settlers are very 
few in comparison with the extent of country around 
them. : 

In the former part of my narrative, I described the 
mountainous tract of country over which I passed from 
Sydney to the Hunter’s River, and shall therefore 
merely observe here, that the line of road to Sydney is 
now made practicable for carriages by the colonial go- 
vernment. ‘The country west of this road—that is, be- 
tween it and the Blue Mountains—is elevated and broken, 
and, with few exceptions, of little or no value, as far as 
Windsor and the River Hawksbury. 

The next port, or river, south of N ewcastle, is Broken 
Bay, at the mouth of the river Hawksbury, which has long 
been settled. There are no natural obstructions to the en- 
trance of this river ; but the banks on both sides are rocky 
and barren, with the exception of trees, which are to be 
found, with very few exceptions, on the most barren and 
rocky hills and mountains. After arriving at a place called 
Wiseman’s Ford, (where there is a comfortable inn kept 
by a kind-hearted, honest soul of that name,) the flats by 
the river’s side become sufficiently extensive and rich for 
cultivation. ‘This place is about twenty miles from the 
mouth of the river, and although there is a good deal of 
rich low land in small patches on its banks from this 
place to Windsor, still very little of the higher parts of 
the country is of any value except for rough cattle runs. 

The valley, or rather deep glen, through which the 
waters of the Hawksbury run, differs here in its character 
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in almost every respect, from other parts of the country 
to the north. The river appears to have cut its way 
through an elevated mountain tract. It receives the 
waters of an extensive district of country from the south 
and south-west beyond Windsor, and runs parallel with 
the Blue Mountain range, at a short distance from it, 
above the town of Windsor. In the early days of the 
colony, and up to the very recent period when the rich 
country on the banks of the Hunter’s River and its 
branches became settled, an immense degree of import- 
ance was attached to these remote and comparatively 
small tracts of low land which accompany the river 
Hawksbury, although their produce was frequently destroy- 
ed by the sudden inundations to which they are so much 
exposed along thisnarrowand deep valley. This shows what 
indeed every person of the commonest observation in New 
South Wales must have remarked, that the soil, except in 
a few favoured spots, is in general exceedingly poor and 
unfit for agriculture, and especially in the districts south 
of the Hawksbury, for without the assistance of the land 
on that river, the country was, for nearly thirty years, 
unable to support a population quite insignificant, when 
compared with the immense tracts of unavailable country, 
which lying nearer and more convenient to Sydney, would, 
of course, have preceded in cultivation those on the 
Hawksbury, had they presented any prospective advan- 
tages to their occupiers: and even with the assistance of 
that district, and that of the Hunter’s River, the popu- 
lation, not exceeding, at any period, sixty thousand, has 
been several times upon the verge of famine, which 
calamity has threatened them so recently even as the 
years 1828-9. 
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_/ From Broken Bay to Sydney the country is a’ continu- 
ation of rocky and unproductive hills and mountains, not 
only near the shore, but with the exception of the Hawks: 
bury Valley and a few other isolated spots, it continues 
so in a westerly direction to the Blue Mountains. 

A few miles only to the south of Sydney is Botany 
Bay, where the first settlement was intended to have 
been formed. Here the shores, and also the country for 
a considerable extent back, are low, and sandy, and quite 
unfit for the purposes either of grazing or cultivation, 
although nearly the whole tract abounds with evergreen 
and flowering shrubs of the most beautiful description, 
similar to those which are found on every part of the 
coast where low sandy ground prevails. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Sydney, and for 
forty miles beyond, in a south and a south-west direc- 
tion, is much less mountainous and broken than in any 
other quarter between the sea and the barrier range of 
Blue Mountains. It is, in fact, that fine waving or un- 
dulating country so much talked of in England, and 
which has for so many years been used as a seductive 
bait for the attentive listeners to Australian wonders; and, 
as far as the pleasing inequalities of the surface go, in si- 
tuations where they can be observed, either through or — 
over the thickly-wooded forests, it has not been described 
beyond its merits ; but there is a lamentable want of fer- 
tile soil, which those who have long been sounding its 
praises in England have generally omitted to mention, 
and which circumstance has occasioned some disappoint- 
ment to those who have left their homes under different 
impressions of this apparently beautiful tract of country. 

The prevailing quality of the land in this district, for 
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thirty miles, is a sour clay, with very little vegetable soil 
upon it: it is also very thickly ‘timbered, with tall trees of 
the'same species as are found in the country ‘to the north ; 
but it is every where free from underwood. In the:rainy 
seasons the flat parts are either partially flooded or sodden 
with wet from the retentive nature of the soil; while in 
dry seasons the herbage is parched, and the want of water. 
so great, that cattle cannot remain there, and they are 
usually driven over the Blue Mountains on the west, or to 
the high and mountainous district ‘called Argyleshire on 
the south. This-description applies more particularly to 
that portion of the country from Sydney to Paramatta, 
and to Liverpool, the former being sixteen, and the latter 
twenty miles from Sydney. About twelve miles south- 
west of Liverpool, is the country called the Cow Pastures, 
where there is some land of a much better description ; 
but even this is in very limited quantity, and by ne means 
to be compared in richness to the soils on the Hunter’s 
River. In the centre of a poor country, and before the 
richer districts lying to the north were discovered, an 
importance was naturally attached to this part, in pro- 
portion to the then situation of the colony, but which fic- 
titious value has long since ceased to exist. If the pre- 
sent population were now in a state of dependence upon 
lands of similar quality, and as uncertain in their produc- 
tions, starvation would inevitably be its fate. 

The best soil in the Cow Pasture flats is a brown 
sandy loam upon a sub-stratum of clay. In some few 
places the loam lies in beds of considerable thickness ; but 
generally it is only a few inches above the clay, in which 
case it is much better calculated for grazing than for 
grain. It is also a fact, that much less rain falls in this 
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than in any other quarter of the colony during summer: 
this may be ascribed to its low and undulating surface, 
for while the more broken and elevated countries on the 
north are replenished by fruitful showers of rain, the dis- 
trict of the Cow Pastures is sometimes left without suf- 
ficient moisture to cause the vegetation of the grain in the 
soil; or if there be enough for its first vegetation, the 
drought too often arrests its progress to maturity. There 
was a lamentable evidence of this in the year 1828. 
_In 1827 very little wheat or maize was produced 
there, and in 1828 none at all, even on the deepest soils. 
During this year the cattle and sheep having neither grass 
nor water, were driven from every quarter of the Cow 
Pasture district to the mountains; while the country 
about Hunter’s River and its various branches, and that 
to the north, maintained their flocks and herds in their 
usual condition, and promised to produce also a plentiful 
crop of wheat, until the plant arrived to a certain stage 
in the ear, when the blights in the upper districts of this 
beautiful country destroyed it as they did the preceding 
year. Wheat and maize, in consequence of this second 
failure in succession, rose fram 5s. to 15s. and even 20s. 
per bushel in 1828. Butter sold at 3s. 6d. and 3s. 9d. 
per lb. in the Sydney market, while the best beef and. 
mutton were only 3d. and 32d. per Ib. and the govern- 
ment was supplied with the former from the mountains, 
where there were both water and grass, at ld. and jd. 
per lb. , - 
The greater part of the settlers, who had hoped to 
be sellers, were obliged to become purchasers of grain, 
both for subsistence and for seed for the ensuing year 
~ of 1829; and it has since been ascertained, that the sum- 
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mer and harvest of 1829 were little better than the pre- 
ceding. 

The enormous increase of beef and mutton in every 
quarter, and the distress of the breeders, forced this part 
of their produce into the market, where they were sold 
(when sales could be effected) for less than one fourth 
of the prices obtained in 1825-6, while very many of 
the proprietors and settlers were brought to irretrievable 
ruin. . 
Some idea may be formed of the influence of a broken 
and elevated surface upon the weather in Australia, when 
I state, that the rivers in the lower districts, although 
they rise at so short a distance in the hills, sometimes 
suddenly overflow their banks from heavy falls of ram 
near their sources, without any appearance of a change 
below, or even a cloud in the horizon to denote it in the 
hills. The higher and more uneven parts of the country 
at a distance from the coast, and those immediately upon 
it, are the most favoured as to rain; and as far as my ex- 
perience goes, (and it has been confirmed by those who 
have longer known these districts,) more frequent showers 
occur during summer, near the Hunter’s River than at 
Sydney, and more at Port Macquarie than at Hunter’s 
River: and if the luxuriant crops of wheat which I saw 
on the low brush lands at Morton Bay, in Sept. 1828, be 
any criterion, there is good reason for concluding that 
the climate is more humid there also than it is in the 
vicinity of Sydney and the Cow Pastures, which were 
absolutely barren wastes during that season. In the lat- 
ter district there are some confined tracts of good sheep- 
hills; but, as I have before observed, in dry summers 
there is a dearth of water, which obliges the settler ta 
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drive his cattle, and sometimes his sheep to the moun- 
tains; and during the rainy seasons the low flat lands 
are unsafe, producing the poke and rot in sheep, when kept 
too long upon them, as I have myself witnessed on several 
farms, and particularly on one called Retreat in the Brin- 
gelly district, and on others in the Camden district; a 
fact which, till recently, has been studiously concealed, 
and from which many a newly-arrived emigrant has ulti- 
mately suffered. 

To the south of the Cow Pasture lies an extensive tract 
of mountainous country called Argyleshire. The climate 
is much cooler here than in any other quarter on the 
coast line, but it is one of the poorest tracts of coun- 
try in the colony. There is but little level or waving 
land in it, the hills bemg high, and the valleys narrow 
and deep. There are some flocks of sheep kept on the 
best parts, but they are not numerous, nor can they ever 
be so, from the want of sufficient open and sound tracts 
to depasture them upon. The country, as may be sup- 
posed from its elevation and broken surface, is well wa- 
tered, and in the shady glens and dells between the hills, 
there is some good grazing for cattle. Every spot, how- 
ever, that is worth notice, has long been occupied, the 
most distant parts being above one hundred and. fifty 
miles from Sydney. 


In describing the different quarters of the colony, or at 
least such as are worthy of notice, it has not been my 
intention to enter into very minute details, my object 
having been to describe generally each district in succes- 
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Sion, so as to enable the reader to compare them with 
each other, and to have a general view of the whole. 
Those persons who are desirous of emigrating to New 
South Wales, and into whose hands this work may fall, 
will probably be anxious to know in which quarter on the 
east, or coast side of the barrier mountains, good land, 
or such as it would be prudent to select, is to be found. 
To this I answer, that I can give them no satisfac- 
tory information upon that point, because I am not 
aware, and indeed I do not believe, that any good soil 
remains unlocated ; and unless, therefore, they can com- 
mand sufficient capital to enable them to purchase good 
land on the Hunter’s River, or are prepared to go be- 
hind the mountains, and to encounter the difficulties I 
have before pointed out, they had better stay at home. 
Nothing can be more salubrious, or more delightful, 
than the climate of New South Wales in every quarter 
which I have visited. The richness of some parts of the 
soil in the numerous valleys, and the beauty of the 
scenery in those places, can hardly, in my imagination, 
be exceeded in any part of the world. If, therefore, a 
man, possessed of means sufficient (when added to the 
productions of the soil) for supplying the wants of his 
family, were to settle himself in one of the rich vales not 
far removed from the navigable course of the Hunter’s 
River, I know of no country in the world more calculated, 
as regards climate and situation, for human enjoyment. 
When I left the colony in September 1828, there were 
numerous applications for land, both from the newly- 
arrived emigrants, and those already settled in the coun- 
try; and although many had received their orders for 
land, and some for a very considerable period, yet very 
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few had been able to select any in the coast districts, and 
in consequence had made no use of their orders.» During 
the last three months of my residence in the colony, my 
time was chiefly employed in traversing various parts of 
the country north of Sydney, having been intrusted with 
commissions from numerous friends and acquaintances, 
to select for them above forty thousand acres. Notwith- 
standing my search, and the most diligent enquiries 
amongst persons the most likely to be acquainted with 
such places as I could not visit, it was not possible to 
select any which could be recommended as likely to prove 
serviceable to the parties, without going to a great dis- 
tance behind the Blue Mountains. 

It is little likely that I shall ever revisit the shores of 
Australia, although I retain a very strong partiality for 
the country as a place of residence, and have left behind 
me many kind friends, whose interests it would gratify 
me to advance by every means in my power. My ob- 
ject, in these pages, has been to show the face and quali- 
ties of the country generally, for the better information 
of those who have not seen it; to give such hints to in- 
dividuals proceeding there as will put them upon their 
guard against the misrepresentations of interested and de- 
signing persons; and to save those who may be wavering 
between two opinions from the pains of disappointment, 
and the probable ruin that might, under certain circum- 
stances, attend their removal to that country. 


Previous to my visiting Australia, I had often, amongst 
other wonderful things, heard it stated in London, by the 
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near relative of an old established settler at Camden, that 
the country was so thinly timbered, as to require little ex- 
pence and trouble to clear it for the purposes. of agricul- 
ture. I found, however, the fact to be the reverse of 
this statement; and although certain classes of rich soils 
are not heavily timbered, yet the first class, which is the © 
deep vegetable soil called brush, on the banks of the 
rivers, is, of any land with which I am acquainted either 
in England or abroad, the most expensive and trouble- 
some to clear. 3 

_ The timber is exceedingly large, tall, and thick, and 
the ground is encumbered with creeping vines, and a 
species of brushwood peculiar to those soils. ‘The hard- 
ness of the wood too every where, does not admit of a 
man’s chopping down a tree in so short a space of time 
as in England, where also an expert woodman would 
grub trees of the same size in much less time than in 
New South Wales. The grubbing, however, or com- 
plete clearing of the land, does not take place in the first 
instance. The settler commences by chopping down the 
trees, which are afterwards cut into logs of such a length 
as will enable him to roll and pack them together for the 
purpose of their being burnt; and as soon as the opera- 
tion of burning has been completed, the land is ploughed 
up between the stumps, which are generally left from 
eighteen inches to two feet above the ground. The mere 
chopping down of the trees occasions little trouble and 
expence when compared with the labour of cutting them 
up, and that which follows until they are consumed by the 
fire. The difficulty and labour required in packing the 
logs in piles of sufficient thickness and height, to cause 
them to burn out, is very considerable; and unless they 
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are placed in large masses, and in a particular form, it is 
not possible to keep them burning, especially in their 
green state. Inexperienced people often imagine that 
little else is required to clear land than to cut down the 
trees, which can easily be burnt out of the way; but this 
is only the commencement of the Herculean labours 
which must be undergone, before the plough can be set 
to work in the roughest manner amongst the stumps that 
remain. Many years generally pass away before these 
are eradicated; for the settler, finding that he can pro- 
duce a subsistence from the soil without this additional 
toil and expence, and being surrounded by cares and 
wants of other descriptions, sacrifices little or nothing to 
appearances, and therefore leaves the stumps till he can 
afford to remove them. When they have stood for seve- 
ral years they become hard and dry, im which state, if re- 
moved at all, they are generally burnt out, but great 
labour even then is required in undermining them, in 
order to apply the fire for their eradication with proper 
effect. Noneof the trees have tap-roots like the English 
oaks: they generally floor much lower under the surface 
than the oak, and their lateral or horizontal roots are 
larger and more numerous. 

The first crop which a settler takes from his newly 
cleared land is maize, which is planted from September to 
December, generally after one ploughing; and sometimes 
the poorer kindof settlers do not plough it at all, merely 
making holes with the hoe, and planting the seed. A 
crop of wheat succeeds the maize, and alternates with it 
as long as the land will bear it; and where the settler 
can’afford to go on clearing, the first patch, as soon as it 
becomes exhausted, is abandoned for the more newly 
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cleared lands, while the former is left to nature and time 
to restore its fecundity. But although this is the prac- 
tice amongst a certain class of settlers, there are others 
who adopt the system of fallowing and manuring, in pre- 
ference to the clearing and breaking up of fresh lands. 
It is impossible to lay down any general rules for either 
practice, because it must, after all, depend upon the 
quality, situation, and extent of the soils. 

Maize is planted in September and October, for an 
early crop; and in November and December, it follows 
on good soils the wheat crops, which is harvested in the 
latter months, and then the maize crop is called stubble 
maize. 

Wheat is planted in March and April, which are the 
autumnal months. Reaping usually commences in No- 
vember, and the stubble maize which succeeds coming off 
within the year, has given New South Wales the reputa- 
tion of producing two crops, or two harvests in the year 
on the same ground. There are always, however, two 
harvests, or rather two periods for the harvesting of wheat 
and maize; because the latter, not being able to stand 
the winter, however mild, is planted in the spring, which 
melting as it were almost immediately into summer, causes 
such a rapid maturing of the wheat crop, as to prevent 
the maize from coming into harvest like the spring grain 
in England along with the wheat crop.’ But the pro- 
duction of maize after wheat on: the same ground, and 
during the same year, is an exception to the general rule, 
and can only take place to advantage in very favourable 
seasons, and on the very best soils, as maize is well known 
to be a scourging crop in New South Wales, and can 
only be’ cultivated successfully on the best land. 
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Oats do not succeed well, one part of the grain being 
ripe and shelling, while the other part is perfectly green 
on the same stalk. Inconveniences of this kind occur 
sometimes in England; but in Australia they are so 
great as to prevent this grain from being cultivated with 
any success. , The produce of barley is a thin light grain, 
and as it yields but little in quantity, its cultivation is 
very rare. Beans are nowhere attempted to be culti- 
_ vated in Australia. I tried them repeatedly in my gar- 
den, where they produced an abundance both of straw 
and blossoms, but no pods. This was in accordance with 
trials that had previously been made by others. Peas 
succeed better, but are seldom cultivated for a crop. The 
quantity of pulse which they yield is small, although of 
good quality. The dwarf species is most prolific in the 
gardens ; but even these do not yield so plentifully as in 
England, although the straw and blossoms of each kind 
are abundant. ‘Their partial failure, however, is of little 
consequence in New South Wales, while maize can be 
produced. This crop is found to supply the place of 
other spring grain for nearly every purpose for which it 
could be adopted. Horses, pigs, and poultry, thrive as 
well upon maize as upon any other grain; and when it is 
ground and mixed with wheaten flour in the proportion 
of one fifth, the bread is superior to that made from wheat 
alone. The bakers and millers in England are well aware 
that the same is the case with regard to the meal from 
beans, with which the best flour is frequently mixed. The 
assertion that maize alone can make good and palatable 
bread, will be readily contradicted by all those who have 
ever tasted it so prepared. Many of the small Irish set- 
tlers in New South Wales do eat it, however, but this is 
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only because they will be ‘after taking their cratur 
(whiskey) too often,’’ which compels them to dispose of 
their wheat, and live afterwards upon their maize, or any 
thing else that will afford them a subsistence before their 
next harvest arrives. The hard, red portion, or skin of 
the grain, in which the flour is enclosed, is necessarily 
ground and mixed with the flour, and as there are no 
means of separating it afterwards, the meal is rendered 
harsh and coarse, and unfit to make good bread. It will 
support life, it is true, and so would bread made from. 
peas or beans, which are just as applicable in that state 
for human food as maize. 

The species of maize which Mr. Cobbett has introduced 
into this country would, I have no doubt, prove a great 
acquisition in New South Wales, as being an early kind, 
and well adapted to follow the wheat crop on that. ac- 
count. I obtained in Paris, in 1825, at the recommen- 
dation of the late Baron de Stael, some seed of the same 
species, with several other valuable seeds which I took 
the same year to New South Wales. On my landing in 
that country I placed these seeds in the hands of a person 
connected with the Australian Agricultural Company, 
under a promise of receiving a portion of their produce ; 
but although I afterwards saw some of the plants growing 
in the gardens belonging to this party, I never could suc- 
_ceed in procuring one seed or plant, in return for my mis- 
placed confidence ; nor could I even obtain any account 
of their produce! This I hope'will be a warning to others 
who carry out rare seeds, and will thus enable them to 
profit by my experience. Emigrants who cannot find 
time and opportunity to try experiments with any seeds 
or plants which they may take out, had better put them 
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into the hands of Mr. Frazer, of the government botani- 
cal gardens at Sydney, where the greatest liberality is 
shown, and desire evinced, to cultivate and disseminate 
every thing that can be useful to the colony. 

As I may be supposed to know something as to the 
growth of maize and its uses, I will take this opportunity 
of observing, that although it is a succedaneum in New 
South Wales for other species of grain, which I have 
enumerated as not applicable to that climate, yet in Eng- 
land, where these can all be successfully cultivated, I do 
not think any advantages would arise from the cultivation 
of maize, even though it could be made to yield the quan- - 
tities contemplated by Mr. Cobbett. Without going into 
any detailed arguments upon the subject, I shall content 
myself by stating the four following reasons, on which I 
found my opinion. 

Ist. It is an exhausting crop, and to insure success in 
any climate the soil must be good. 

2nd. An acre of maize would supplant an acre of some 
other description of spring grain, and it would not upon 
an average of years produce in England a greater weight 
of meal than the various kinds of spring grain now 
in use. 
3rd. It would be an expensive crop to the English 
farmer, inasmuch as it would require a much greater 
quantity of hand labour to cultivate it successfully than 
any other species of grain. 

4th. The straw from maize would be of no greater 
advantage to the farmer to turn into manure for the reno- 
vation of the soil than so many faggot-sticks, and could 
only be got rid of properly by burning it on the spot. 

- In consequence of the dryness of the climate in New 
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South Wales, it is not an easy thing to produce manure 
from straw; and the circumstance, therefore, of maize 
yielding none of any value, is of less consequence there 
than it would be to the English farmer, with whom it is 
an article of indispensable necessity. Straw-yards are no- 
where to be seen in Australia, and the cattle, which in 
other countries tread the straw into manure, are grazing 
all the year round in the forests. So long, therefore, 
as settlers can find fresh land of good quality on their 
grants, or while that which is already cleared remains 
unexhausted, they think little about manure, and fre- 
quently set fire to the straw when beyond the distance at 
which it can be disposed of at Sydney. 

The quality and weight of wheat in New South Wales 
are generally superior to any which is produced in Europe. 
The skin or bran is exceedingly thin, and the grains are 
smaller than that which we produce in England. It is’ 
not uncommon for a bushel of wheat in New South Wales 
to weigh sixty-five or sixty-six pounds. I have no recol- 
lection of ever having seen any in England that exceeded 
sixty-three pounds the bushel, and this weight is con- 
sidered rather extraordinary. But while the quality of the 
wheat thus exceeds that which is grown in the Old World, 
the same favourable comparison cannot be made with 
reference to quantity. I never heard of such a produce 
in New South Wales as forty bushels of wheat per acre, 
which is sometimes, although seldom, the case in Eng- 
land : nor do the best soils in general yield as much there 
as they do in England. Twenty-four bushels of wheat, 
and forty to fifty bushels of maize per acre, I believe, are 
considered good crops in New South Wales; and although 
they may both be exceeded occasionally, still the produce 
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from an acre of the best ground is more frequently below 
than above these quantities. 

The young wheat, as well as whole districts of young 
grass, are sometimes destroyed by swarms of caterpillars, 
of which it is difficult to get rid. When a field is at- 
tacked, as it generally is from one particular quarter, the 
progress of these destructive insects has sometimes been 
arrested, and the crop saved, by ploughing a single furrow 
across their course. The injury occasioned by them to 
the grass is not confined to the existing crop; several 
succeeding ones are affected by it also, and a considerable 
period elapses before the soil recovers its former fertility. 
Fortunately, these visitations are not very frequent ; they 
are, however, more common about the southern districts 
than on the Hunter’s River. One instance of it only oc- 
curred while I was at Port Stephens, upon a considerable 
quantity of young grass there in March 1826, and the 
effects of it were visible for two years afterwards. 

Mildew is little known in New South Wales: the plants 
on the best soils are kept down by the droughts from that 
degree of plethora which occasions a rupture of the sap 
vessels in a more humid climate, and which in England 
I believe to be the cause of what is termed mildew, in 
contradistinction to blights, which in the higher districts 
in New South Wales appear to be caused by the css 
when the wheat is in blossom. 

As soon as the warm weather sets in, about aie 
the young plants are forced on to maturity with extra- 
ordinary quickness. They are, of course, tender in propor- 
tion, and are, like our wall fruit, unfavourably operated 
upon by the sudden alternations from heat to cold, which 
take place at a distance from the coast, and under the in- 
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fluence of ‘the adjoining mountains, where, as late as the 
latter end of September, frosts frequently prevail at night, 
after the thermometer has been standing at 80 and 90 
degrees during the day. The mischief and distress which 
have ensued in consequence of the repeated destruction of 
the wheat crop from the above cause, are beyond calcula- 
tion, and especially during the seasons of 1827, 1828, and 
1829. They serve to show, in the strongest manner, how 
very much the space is limited in which a crop of grain 
can be calculated upon between the mountains and the 
sea from the cause of blight alone, independent of the 
failures which arise from the effect of droughts. The dis- 
tricts where such calamitous disappointments have so often 
occurred will, I doubt not, more or less, be ultimately 
abandoned as unfit for agricultural purposes, and the 
lower lands nearer to the tide will be drained and cul- 
tivated in their stead. If one-fourth of the capital which 
has been thrown away on the forest grounds nearer to the 
mountains, had been expended in embanking and draining 
some of these lands, the colony would not have suffered 
as it has done. There are few settlers, however, who had 
been accustomed to agriculture before they emigrated to 
New South Wales; and as they have consequently no idea 
of the effects of draining and embanking in low countries, 
they will not easily be convinced until time and circum- 
stances force the conviction upon them. ‘The examples, 
however, of Mr. Broughton and Mr. Webber on Patter- 
son’s River, and of Mr. Graham on the Hunter’s River, 
and even the very rough attempts both of Mr. Sparkes and 
Mr. Harris on the latter, upon lands which the tide has 
left, ought to convince every person who sees or enquires 
into the result of their trials, how important it is to set 
DD 
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about the reclaiming of lands which are covered to a great 
depth with vegetable deposits, and which lie in situations 
where neither blights nor droughts are likely to affect their 
produce. My opinion upon this subject was openly and 
frequently expressed long before I saw or heard of any 
use being made of such land in Australia; but where 
ignorance and bigotry usurp the place of reason and ex- 
perience, it is of little use to offer suggestions. I doubt 
not, however, that I shall, if I live, hear that my opinions 
have been confirmed, and that the sufferings produced by 
the last three years will have more weight than my argu- 
ments in the establishing of better ideas upon the subject 
of agriculture in New South Wales. : 

Seasons of plenty have sometimes occurred in Australia, 
such as thé harvest of 1825, caused by a wet season: this 
is the only productive one with which I am acquainted 
since I have known the colony. Wheat was then sold at 
one period of the year as low as 2s. 6d. per bushel, and 
maize at the same price. The cultivators complained that 
these prices did not remunerate them; and if, therefore, 
it had been possible to have preserved the surplus quan- 
tity of wheat of that year from being destroyed by the 
weevil, no doubt a great proportion would have been held 
by merchants and speculators till times of scarcity, and 
consequently of higher prices in succeeding years, in the 
room of its being wasted, as I know it was, to a great 
extent, by giving it in common with maize as food for 
pigs and poultry. 

In the warm climate of New South Wales the ravages 
of the insect called the weevil on grain resemble their 
destructive effects in some of the southern parts of Europe, 
and render it almost impossible long to protect the corn 
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from these myriads of devourers, either in the granaries 
or ricks, especially in the former. I speak from facts 
which came extensively under my own knowledge, as well 
as from information obtained elsewhere, having expe- 
rienced much trouble and anxiety to preserve the wheat, 
which I was compelled to purchase from time to time for 
the use of the Company. I generally employed one or 
two men in stirring and skreening it daily, without which 
it would have been entirely consumed by the weevil, which 
pierces it, and when left to itself devours every particle 
of the flour, leaving the grain a perfect shell. The great 
points, therefore, to be aimed at by those interested in the 
success of this colony are, Ist. To extend the cultivation 
of land in situations where the produce would not be 
liable in an equal degree to the accidents that have 
hitherto caused such disappointments and distress; and 
Qnd. To devise the means of preserving, after seasons of 
plenty, the surplus grain in store for future exigencies. 
To these two objects I had given much consideration 
while in the colony, and felt very confident that I should 
soon have been able to prove the practicability of both. 
1 hope that the settlers in that distant land will yet 
experience the benefits which I have contemplated. 
Hitherto they have actually been living from hand to 
mouth, as it were; and would have suffered much more 
~ geverely than they have done, but for the assistance which 
they have always received during seasons of distress, 
through importations of wheat from the neighbouring set- 
tlement of Van Dieman’s Land. The supplies of rice also, 
as well as a species of grain called gramme from India, 
which has been substituted for the use of maize, have pre- 
vented the price of the latter article, as well as wheat, 
pbv2 
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from rising so high as it otherwise would have done during 
the last two years.* . 

The places from which New South Wales has sponived 
its supplies of wheat in times of need, are Van Dieman’s 
Land, Valparaiso, the Cape of Good Hope, and Calcutta. 
To hear of wheat being exported from India may surprise 
some persons: it is, however, not the less true; for while 
I was at the Mauritius in December 1828, the ship Vesper 
arrived there from Calcutta laden with wheat, which I was 
instrumental in causing to be taken to Sydney. A con- 
siderable quantity of American flour is also annually im- 
aes from the Brazils and Batavia in English bottoms. 

Such constant importations of the first necessaries of 
life in a country which ought long ago to have been able 
to support itself, tends still further to its impoverishment ; 
because, as it produces nothing that can be exported in 
exchange, capital, which is so much wanted in the colony, 
and which is so indispensable to its prosperity, is thus 
sent away, which circumstance acts like a heavy and 
almost insupportable tax upon its industry. 

Several attempts have been made to cultivate and 
establish the British grasses in Australia, but with, at 
best, only partial success. It is impossible for any person 
acquainted with agriculture to remain long in the colony 
unconvinced of the folly of attempting to cultivate them 
with a view to their permanent establishment in a soil 
with so dry a climate as that of New South Wales. The 
cultivation of some of the native species of grasses which 
resist droughts, and upon which cattle and sheep have 


* I know of no situations in Australia adapted for the growth of rice. 
Gramme, which is a species of tare, would succeed well in almost any 
situation in that colony. 
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been found to thrive, would be productive of much greater 
benefit to the colony than the fanciful attempts at imi- 
tating English pastures upon a soil which is in general ill 
calculated for their production, even though the climate 
were favourable. 

Amongst other misrepresentations to which I had been 
made to listen by interested parties before I left England, 
I was informed that the climate and soil were so favour- 
able to the growth of white clover, that it had spread itself 
spontaneously in all quarters of the settled parts of the 
colony, from the small cultivated paddocks of the old 
settlers. Of course I provided myself in England with 
abundance of white as well as of red clover seed for the 
use of the Company; but when I arrived, could nowhere 
discover these spontaneous springings up by the way side 
in the settled parts of the colony, nor even a vestige of 
them. I learned, however, that when the land was well 
cultivated and manured, and sown with clover, ,a good 
crop was usually the result during the first spring; that 
during the heats of summer it disappeared, and revived 
partially after the autumnal rains, and after two or three 
dry seasons it disappeared almost entirely; and that the 
self savings were confined to the edges of pools and 
swamps, or other moist places, where the soil possessed 
considerable fertility. I wished, however, for the benefit 
of the Company, to furnish myself with the most ample 
proofs of the adaptation or not of the soil of Australia in 
its natural state to the production of these valuable grasses; 
and for the first three months therefore of my residence 
at Port Stephens, seldom rode into the forests without 
being provided with a plentiful supply of white clover 
seed in my pockets, and sometimes placed in a handker- 
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chief and attached to the front of my saddle, in such a 
manner as enabled me to scatter it as I rode along, in 
every situation where I supposed it would be most likely 
to vegetate ; and I frequently marked what I conceived 
to be the most favourable spots, with a view of ascertain- 
ing correctly the result of my experiments. I also scat- 
tered it very thickly on every part of the grounds about 
the establishment, and sowed at the same time a patch in 
the garden, with the view of proving whether the seeds 
still retained their vital quality after their voyage from 
England. The season being wet and warm was remark- 
ably favourable for my experiment. A luxuriant crop 
soon appeared in my garden, but scarcely a plant was ob- 
served any where else during that autumn. In the fol- 
lowing spring a few plants were discovered in one paddock 
only on the establishment, but these soon disappeared. 
In other situations I observed occasionally a tall, weak 
plant or two growing under the shade of a fallen tree, but 
even these soon vanished, and at the end of two years not 
a vestige of my clover was any where to be seen in the 
forests. The absence of this grass in all situations in the 
colony but those which I have before described, with one 
exception, would certainly lead any person to infer that 
the soil in its natural state is not favourable to the pro- 
duction of it in New South Wales, and to those who are 
acquainted with agriculture and the nature of clover of 
any kind, I need not say that a warm and dry climate 
must be unfavourable to it in any soil. 

There are some of the English grasses which would no 
doubt stand longer in the cultivated ground than others, 
but the droughts are such as, in my opinion, to render 
hopeless any attempts to establish them permanently. 
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There is a species of fiorin called doob-grass, which was 
introduced from India, the herbage of which is much liked 
by animals. It is always green, and furnishes abundance 
of pasturage when every other species in the old settled 
quarters of the colony are parched and rendered useless 
by the summer’s sun. ‘There are patches of it in abund- 
ance on the margins of the more retired streets or roads 
in the town of Sydney, and it has always been a matter of 
surprise to me that this grass should have been so entirely 
neglected as it has been by the settlers, who, if they were 
accustomed to observe such things, could not avoid seeing 
it every time they visit that town. It spreads itself thickly 
over the ground, and forms a close green sward, upon 
which the cows and horses of the poorer inhabitants are 
frequently seen grazing.. It was only among this grass 
that I saw white clover spontaneously growing in Sydney; 
this I accounted for partly from the mechanical action 
of the roots of the doob-grass upon the soil, which was 
thereby rendered more permeable to those of the clover, 
and partly from the protection which the close sward 
afforded to the plant after it had established itself. ‘The 
constant top-dressings too of dust assisted to increase the 
soil, and to keep it more friable; and this, I have little 
doubt, had its effect in conjunction with the causes before 
described. I was so convinced of the value of this grass 
in New South Wales, that six months before I left Port 
Stephens I took some of it from the road-side at Sydney 
to the garden at the former place, with the view of culti- 
vating it extensively. It grew very rapidly, and formed 
itself into a thick green turf, during one of the hottest 
and dryest summers that has ever been known in Aus- 
tralia. 
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Lucerne and tares produce abundant crops when pro- 
perly managed on good soils and in moist summers, but 
during such seasons as the last, it has been proved that 
nothing but the doob and the native grasses have been 
able to resist the droughts, and to establish themselves 
permanently in the soils, while even the latter in the 
poorer parts of the country afford little or no food during 
summer. I beg, however, to be understood as referring 
to such ground only as has been fed and its surface ex- 
posed ; for in most places it is covered in a state of nature 
with grasses, which obtain a height and preserve a fresh- 
ness calculated most completely to deceive any person 
unacquainted with the colony. It is this which captivates 
the eye, and raises the imagination of every stranger who 
travels through the open and untrodden forests of Aus- 
tralia, and which occasions such frequent disappointments 
when contrasted with the same country after its herbage 
has been fed and its surface trampled and exposed to the 
scorching rays of the summer’s sun. 

It may be imagined, from what has been said, that 
hay is a scarce commodity in Sydney: I have known the 
price of clover and Rye grass hay to vary from £10 to 
£25 per ton; sometimes it was not to be obtained at any 
price. The stables in Sydney are supplied chiefly with 
a species of coarse grass from the shady dells and low 
grounds about the harbour, and from the banks of the 
creek which runs from Sydney to Paramatta: this is sold 
in small bundles at an excessive price by boatmen, who 
make a livelihood by the employment; a practice simi- 
lar to that which prevails in most other warm climates 
which I have visited, and which arises, of course, out of 
circumstances above the control of man. 
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The climate is congenial to almost all kinds of Euro- 
pean vegetables, which, in low situations and rich soils, 
are produced in greater abundance than might be ima- 
gined, considering the length of time during which the 
droughts sometimes prevail. This was exemplified in a 
garden established by me at Port Stephens in a low 
situation, which, by attentive management, produced 
vegetables most plentifully, while scarcely any were to. be 
seen in gardens on higher grounds. During the autumn, 
when moisture sometimes prevails, the turnip flourishes 
well, as also the beet-root and mangel wurtzel, which in 
low, deep soils, grow to as large a size as I have gene- 
rally seen them at home. 

The potatoe is likewise produced in abundance in simi- 
lar situations, and as large as in England, but by no 
means so good in quality, being of a watery nature, and 
wanting in those characteristics which distinguish the best 
cultivated kinds at home. Vast quantities of these roots 
are imported into Sydney, both from Van Dieman’s Land 
and New Zealand, in which places they are produced of 
a quality not inferior to any I ever saw in England. 

Tobacco grows wild on the shores where there is any 
considerable portion of good vegetable mould. This 
plant, in certain districts, might be cultivated to advan- 
tage in Australia; but, at present, errors have been com- 
‘mitted similar to those practised in the cultivation of 
wheat, it having been planted, like the latter, on forest 
grounds, where the drought has repeatedly destroyed it. 
The low, rich brush soils, by the sides of rivers and creeks, 
afford the only chance of raising it with success ; but as 
clearing and cultivating these are very laborious and 
-expensive, few persons have made the attempt to any ex- 
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tent. Cotton also succeeds well on the coast-line. I 
tried afew acres of the species of sea-island cotton, with a 
sea air exposure. On my arrival in London I put a sam- 
ple of the produce into the hands of a gentleman said to 
be one of the best judges of that article in England, and 
he pronounced it to be of the finest quality of any he had 
ever seen, the sea-island cotton not excepted. It was my 
intention to have sent home a few bales to be proved in the 
manufactories ; but I left the Company’s establishment 
just as the cotton was arriving at maturity, and learned 
that it was afterwards abandoned to the cattle, which 
trampled the plantation under foot. Enough, however, 
was collected for a sample, by a person whom I subse- 
quently sent to Port Stephens for that purpose, previously 
to my departure for England. I am not aware that any 
English vegetables or fruits have failed in Australia, 
with the exception. of the common bean and the goose- 
berry and currant; but even these succeed, I believe, in 
the more elevated and colder countries of Bathurst and 
Argyleshire. Apples and peas are exceedingly fine and 
well-flavoured, and when planted in proper situations, they 
are produced in abundance. Grapes will succeed in 
almost any situation throughout the country ; few settlers, 
however, give themselves the trouble to cultivate them 
even in the commonest manner, their attention being too 
much engrossed in providing a subsistence, and in cre- 
ating the common conveniences of life, to think about 
any thing else for many years. And those few who have 
attempted to manufacture wine, have not succeeded in a 
manner worthy of being noticed. ; 

The raspberry and the blackberry are natives of Aus- 
tralia. The former is sometimes found in great abun- 
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dance in rich low soils, by the sides of rivers and streams. 
The stems of*the plants are as large and as tall as those 
of the best cultivated sorts in English gardens, and the 
fruit is also as large and the same in appearance as the 
common raspberry; it has, however, but little flavour, 
and that which it has does not resemble the flavour of the 
European raspberry, ‘and is not of an agreeable nature. 
The blackberry grows upon a species of bramble, resem- 
bling in its leaf what we see in England, but without 
thorns: it is much less common than the raspberry, and 
equally deficient in flavour. There are various berries, 
which can hardly be termed fruits, growing upon the 
creeping vines which I have so often described. They 
are of different sizes, from that of a common grape to a 
large muscle-plum, and of the- colour and somewhat re- 
sembling the shape of the latter: they cut, however, more 
like an apple than a plum, and are slightly acid and as- 
tringent. 

The wild fig-tree is found near the coast, generally 
growing in rocky situations by the sides of rivers. It is 
a low, umbrageous evergreen, bearing a small fig without 
flavour. 

The shrub which is called the native cherry-tree, ap- 
pears like a species of cypress, producing its fruit with 
the stone united to it on the outside, the fruit and the 
stone being each about the size of a small pea. The 
fruit, when ripe, is similar in colour to the Mayduke 
cherry, but of a sweet and somewhat better quality, and 
slightly astringent to the palate; possessing, upon the 
whole, an agreeable flavour. This, as far as I know, 
is the only natural production in Australia worthy the 
name of fruit, and the only one which a traveller would | 
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turn a rod out of his path to pluck. There are some other 
productions of the vegetable kingdom, however, besides 
the raspberry and blackberry, which are of the same 
species as those found in England. Those which I ob- 
served are the following:—the wild mint, the water-lily, 
and the rush; the wild oat, the common meadow butter- 
cup, and the wild tare; the timothy grass, rye grass, 
wire and oat grass, and the fiorin; the common dock and 
stinging nettle, and also the thistle and the fern, similar 
to those in England, as well as several other species of 
them, which do not exist in the latter country. These 
are all the English species of plants which I observed in 
Australia; but as I had little time to spend in botanical 
pursuits, or in any single occupation, there may be others 
which have escaped my notice. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SHEEP—CATTLE—HORSES. 


THE main object of a settler’s attention in Australia, 
should be the production of fine wool. Emigrants have 
been told in England, that there is little difficulty in ef- 
fecting this to any extent required; that sheep increase with 
a rapidity unknown in any other country ; that they are 
subject to few diseases, and those not of a virulent nature ; 
and that ewes live and produce to a greater age there than 
in England. As far as climate is concerned, the produc- 
tion of the finest wool may be safely calculated upon; but 
as regards the other assertions alluded to, they are entirely 
without foundation. 

The proportion of impotent rams and barren ewes in 
every flock is much greater than in Europe, and not 
more than one ewe in fifty produces twins; consequently 
there is never a sufficient quantity of twin lambs, as in 
English flocks, to place with the ewes which have lost 
their lambs; and as these casualties are even more com- 
mon in the best regulated flocks in Australia than they 
are in England, the actual numbers must be diminished 
in proportion to the want of twin lambs, independent of 
any other causes. The richest native pastures in Austra- 
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lia do not produce, in any animals, the same flow of milk 
as in England; but the coarse-woolled and larger-framed 
sheep, yield a much greater quantity than those which 
approach more nearly to the Merino breed, and these lat- 
ter are generally small and delicate in proportion to the 
fineness of their fleeces. 

To those persons acquainted with the nature of Merino 
ewes in England, I need not observe that they have never 
been remarkable for the production of milk on the richest 
pastures. In Australia they exhibit a lamentable defi- 
ciency in this respect, which, together with the infre- 
‘quency of twin lambs, and a disposition to barrenness 
above what is experienced in England, must clearly show 
that their natural progress of increase is of necessity less 
in Australia than in England, and this is borne out by 
the fact. 

The sheep here are also not exempt from any of the 
common diseases incident to them in England; indeed, 
these evils prevail in particular seasons with still greater 
virulence, especially the rot, the scab, and the foot-rot. 
Unsound sheep are sometimes to be found on the best dis- 
tricts in every part of the colony. One individual of 
great notoriety lost, some years ago, no less than fifteen 
hundred in the neighbourhood of Paramatta; and in the 
year 1825, two other settlers in another quarter lost their 
entire flocks, amounting to above two thousand each. 
In a third district, which lies remote from those before — 

‘alluded to, an individual nearly connected with the Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Company, lost in the years 1825-6, 
a very large proportion of his flocks. I was, during the 
last six months of my residence in Australia, a witness to 
~ the unsoundness of sheep in many situations remote from 
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each other. No person with whom I conversed upon the 
subject, was willing to acknowledge unsoundness in their 
flocks; but as none of them had been accustomed to the 
management of sheep before they left England, they were 
ignorant both of the cause and nature of the rot, and it is 
not matter of surprise that a disinclination should be 
evinced to admit the existence of so destructive a malady. 

To any person, however, at all acquainted with this dis- 
ease in England, its presence cannot be mistaken in Aus- 
tralia. I conversed with more than one person, who 
although admitting the existence of the poke and fluxes in 
the liver, stoutly denied that the disease was the rot. One 
of the first symptoms of it m Australia, is generally indi- 
cated externally, as in England, by a bag or pouch of 
water under the chin, called the poke, of the cause and 
nature of which no person well acquainted with sheep 
could for a moment entertain any doubts. * 

The long seasons of drought, and the consequent bad 
water in Australia, being succeeded by heavy and con- 
tinued rains, the previously parched pastures suddenly 
spring up, which being in their most tender stage gree- 
dily devoured by the sheep, operate unfavourably upon 

” 


* When a committee of the Australian Agricultural Company could 
purchase rotten sheep, and send home afterwards the exculpatory and valu- 
able information, that these had taken the rot by their having been subse- 
quently placed on saltings or salt marshes, (a well-known specific against 
rot ;) and when it is known that this precious piece of wisdom was repeated 
and circulated in London, in a printed Report of the Australian Agricultural 
Company for 1828, nothing more need be said as to the knowledge which 
prevails of sheep husbandry amongst many of the old settlers in New 
South Wales ; nor of the value of the information by which the proprietors 
of that Company have been enlightened upon this and many other subjects 
from the same quarter. 
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their constitutions, and frequently produce rot in those 
which are too delicate to resist the effects of such changes; 
and sometimes it extends throughout the flocks even on 
the soundest ground, in consequence of their reduced 
condition, from the causes already stated. 

Previous condition, strength of constitution, and age, 
having much influence under such circumstances, the 
settler will therefore see how important it is to attend to 
these points, and to be prepared at all times, as far as 
practicable, to contend against the effects of such 
changes. In some parts of India, sheep have been known 
to be affected from similar causes, and losses to an im- 
mense extent sometimes occur there in consequence. 

After a long and dry summer, both in England and 
Wales, whole flocks of sheep have been lost from the rot, 
upon dry limestone, and other sound hills, by their being 
kept too long on the young and tender grasses, which have 
suddenly sprung up after warm autumnal rains. I have 
known an instance of it myself, in one of the most cele-. 
brated and healthy limestone sheep-walks in South Wales. 
The suddenness and extent of the falling off in condition 
of the ewes of almost all classes in Australia, while they 
are suckling their lambs, is remarkable, as compared 
with ewes under similar circumstances in England; and 
shows a deficiency in the native pastures to support, with- 
out much good management, a very delicate and fine- 
woolled ewe in proper condition, and in such health as 
ought to be sustained during the period of her suckling. 
Such ewes are not in a condition always to resist the try- 
ing effects of sudden changes, which often carry them 
off; or if they survive, their constitutions are liable, with- 
out great care, to become so debilitated, as to render them 
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useless, and they die generally with pulmonary affec- 
tions, dropsies, diseased livers, and rot. I am also of 
opinion, from what I saw and heard, that very few old 
ewes of any class die sound, or merely from the effects of 
old age. There may be some strong ewes which live to 
a considerable age, and continue healthy, but these are 
exceptions; for in all countries where early maturity oc- 
curs, it is well known that early decay is one of its con- 
sequences: and that this is every where manifested, both 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, in New South 
Wales, no person residing there, possessed of common 
sense and common observation, would pretend to deny. 
The scab and foot-rot are common amongst sheep 
throughout the colony, which was too often proved to 
be the fact, by the introduction of them upon the Com- 
pany’s grant from many of the flocks out of which sheep 
were purchased for the Company. The former disease is 
more virulent andtroublesome to get rid of here than in any 
other country with which I am acquainted; and the latter 
generally takes place to a very great extent, especially 
amongst the finer bred sheep, upon the commencement of 
wet weather. But besides the causes of disease already de- 
scribed as arising from the climate, there are, as in Eng- 
land, many situations and soils which would produce the rot 
in sheep independent of any other exciting causes; so that 
the sheep-breeders (the cultivators of the finer wools espe- 
cially) will find plenty of employment for their attention 
in this respect, as well as in the preservation of their 
lambs after yearning from the want of milk, and from the 
still greater hazards in the latter respect, in proportion as 
they advance towards the main object of their attention— 
fine wool. When young Merino lambs become weak 
EE 
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from the want of proper support from their mothers, 
their lives hang, as it were, by a thread. In the event, 
therefore, of their not being | protected during cold, 
and sometimes wet and stormy nights, losses will some- 
times occur in a few hours amongst them to a ruinous 
extent. . 

Since my return to England, I have received informa- 
tion that on one establishment of recent origin in the 
colony, no less than three hundred Merino lambs were 
lost during one night only from these causes. 

Whatever may be advanced as to the facilities in Aus- 
tralia for the production of the finest wool, those who are 
engaged in it will find it attended with many difficulties, 
and especially if upon a very extended scale. ‘The original 
owners of sheep in the colony, till very recently, found a 
ready market in the newly arrived emigrants for all their 
aged, culled, and diseased ewes. They will now, how- 
ever, experience very different results, since in every part 
of the colony other settlers can compete with them, and 
can supply the newly arrived emigrants with young sheep 
of ‘a better quality, and at one fourth of the price which 
was demanded only a very few years since for those which 
were old and unsound. 

If one of these original settlers, who so long blew the 
trumpet, and talked of profits, which, if they ever did 
exist, have long since gone by, were honestly to show a 
return of his flocks for 1825 and the two following years, 
when the extensive demand enabled him to sell off all his 
rubbish, and compare this return with the three succeed- 
ing years, when his sales ceased, and his old and diseased 
ewes died on his hands, or were slaughtered for the dogs; 
such an exposure of the real progress of increase and de- 
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crease in a given time, would best serve to enlighten the 
emigrant on this important subject. In the mean while, 
I have probably shown enough to put him upon his 
guard against the deceptions and misrepresentations that 
have so long prevailed on this matter. 

Formerly, when an emigrant arrived in New South 
Wales, he was obliged to pay a high price for old and 
inferior sheep, but he had then the advantage of selecting 
his grant of land in the best districts, and of selling his 
increase of stock, or a portion of it, at high remunerating 
prices to those who followed him. At present he can 
purchase superior stock at very low prices, but he is at 
the same time subjected to the disadvantage of not being 
able to select land of good quality, and to those evils also 
which arise from the low prices of wool, and the want of a 
market for the increase of his stock, at prices which will re- 
munerate him, supposing he finds a market at all; while 
the prices of every article which he has to purchase are 
by no means diminished in a corresponding ratio. 

The settler will now find it more profitable in every 
respect to concentrate his flocks, and to direct his atten- 
tion to the fineness of the fleece, rather than to the nume- 
rical amount of sheep of inferior wool ; and in doing so he 
will see the absolute necessity of adopting a different and 
a better system of management than that which at present 
prevails in the colony. 

During the first year of my residence in Australia I fol- 
lowed the practice which I found in existence there, but 
experience soon convinced me that it was not adapted to 
the delicate constitutions of the imported Merinos, nor was 
it, in my opinion, the best mode of managing flocks of 
any description in that country, where the climate and 

EE2 
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soil produced effects in several respects the opposite of 
that which I had been induced to believe. 

The practice throughout the colony is to divide the ewes 
into flocks of about three hundred each, which are fol- 
lowed (not led, as has been stated by others) by a convict 
shepherd during the whole of the day, and brought back 
at night to the fold, where they are counted and watched 
all night, with the view of protecting them from the 
native dogs. 

The lambing season commences on the coast line about 
the month df March, which is the autumn, and also the 
season when the periodical rains are expected, which pro- 
duce a supply of grass in greater abundance than in the 
spring. In the autumn and winter a good deal of wet 
and boisterous weather sometimes occurs, and as no sheds 
or other shelter are provided for the protection of the 
young lambs, great losses are often experienced upon these 
occasions, especially amongst the older flocks, and those 
which are most delicate and lowest in condition. 

From the causes already described, the thorough bred 
Merinos, more particularly those bearing wool of first 
quality, are utterly unable to resist such hardships, and 
they require therefore to be protected and assisted during 
lambing by temporary and other sheds, and by a more 
liberal supply of milk for their lambs than that which can. 
generally be drawn from their mothers in New South 
Wales. 

Having experienced some difficulties at Port Stephens 
amongst the Merino flocks from the causes before stated, 
I had an opportunity afterwards of putting in practice a 
different system upon a very limited scale; and as it 
may be useful to future emigrants who engage especially 
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in the production of fine wool, I shall here briefly refer 
to it. 

Some time previous to the lambing of a small number 
of ewes at the end of the season, and after I had become 
better acquainted with the nature of the climate, I caused 
them to be classed according to their ages and strength, 
and placed them at night under temporary sheds, con- 
structed with hurdles and bark. I brought also to the 
same station some strong, coarse woolled ewes, whose 
lambs were taken from them when required, and sup- 
ported on cow’s milk, while the ewes were used as foster- 
mothers to the more delicate and valuable Merino lambs, 
whose mothers were unable to support them; some goats 
were also made use of in the same manner: and as I had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the most complete success 
of this plan, I commenced the building of sheds upon a 
scale proportioned to the whole of the numerous flocks of 
Merinos for the following season, and made arrangements 
with the concurrence of the most experienced shepherds, 
for the lambing down at the same place of a sufficient 
number of strong and inferior woolled ewes, to act as 
foster-mothers whenever the Merino lambs might require 
them. Before, however, the arrival of the lambing sea- 
son, I was succeeded, as my published Narrative has 
shown, by an individual who abandoned these and other 
arrangements, and the results therefore which followed 
were just such as I had anticipated—they were such too 
as will occur at particular seasons as often as similar pre- 
cautions are neglected, more especially to the north of the 
Hunter’s River, where the country is more mountainous, 
and where, as far as my experience went, and that of an 


old shepherd who had resided in both districts, heavy 
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storms of rain and hurricanes are much more common 
than they are in the lower and undulating country in the 
districts of Sydney, Paramatta, and the Cow Pastures. 
If I am wrong, the further experience of others will cor- 
rect me; but in the mean time, let those who are about 
to inhabit those districts take care of their Merino flocks, 
and not suffer themselves to be deceived by the repre- 
sentations of others who may be interested in misleading 
them.* 

The prosperity of the settlers in New South Wales 
will hereafter depend upon the superiority of their wool, 
and I cannot therefore too strongly recommend them to 
provide, by every means in their power, against the in- 
fluences of climate upon the constitutions of their sheep, 
which in proportion as they improve the quality of their 
fleeces, will demand a greater degree of care to preserve 
them in health. Where it can be effected, I would recom- 
mend the Merino flockstobe placed under sheds every night, 
and supplied with fresh litter every day, by which means 
their constitutions would be preserved, and the necessity 
of providing foster-mothers partly, if not entirely, avoided. 
The exposure of such delicate animals in an open fold 


* When, from the loss of ewes, or from any other causes, it may become 
necessary, in the absence of other means, for settlers to rear valuable Merino 
lambs upon cow’s milk, the feeding of them (which should be done by a 
quill in a bottle) should be assimilated as much as possible to nature, with 
reference to the quantities given at each feeding, and the number of times 
which during the day lambs have recourse to their mothers. The difference 
between this system and that which is usually adopted, of giving them as 
much milk as they choose to take twice or thrice only during the day, is 
just that which is found to exist between complete success or the contrary. 
Where large numbers are kept, it answers to employ a careful shepherd on 
purpose, as I found at Port Stephens. 
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to the heavy dews and cold nights, and sometimes storms 
and rains, succeeded, as they frequently are in the north- 
ern settlements of Australia during the day by a hot sun, 
with the thermometer varying from 60° to 70° in the shade, 
is frequently the cause of catarrhal discharges, and lays 
the foundation for rot and other diseases. Such a practice 
cannot but be detrimental to the health of any sheep in a 
warm climate, and especially to those of a more tender 
and delicate fibre, like those of the improved Merinos. 

Vicissitudes of this kind are carefully guarded against 
by the most celebrated breeders at Geneva and in the 
south of France, both on account of the wool and the 
health of the sheep; and the benefit resulting from their 
plans in a warm climate, as well as that derived from the 
constant shelter afforded them in Saxony, has been fully 
shown by the complete success which has followed the 
adoption of them. Climate will do a greal deal in New 
South Wales, but experience has proved that it will not, 
unassisted, do every thing. 

In the Appendix will be found an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Rural Society or Company at Naz, near 
Geneva, with reference to the two important objects, 
namely, the health of the sheep, and the means of pro- 
ducing the finest wool. This paper was presented to me 
in the year 1825, in Paris, by the Viscount Perrault de 
Jotemps, one of the managers of the society of Naz. 
The greater part of it is equally applicable to New South 
Wales; and as the climate there appears more favourable 
to the production of fine wool than that of any other country, 
this natural advantage, combined with the adoption of the 
best system of management, would enable the growers of 
fine wool in Australia to overcome, In a great measure, 
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the difficulties I have pointed out, and afford them the 
fairest prospect of supplying the British market with wool 
of a quality superior to any thing which can be produced 
in any other quarter of the world. 
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The breeds of cattle in Australia are mixtures of al- 
most every kind produced in England. Convict, and 
other ships which sail from England and Ireland, gene- 
rally carry out cows for the use of their passengers. 
These are purchased from time to time by the settlers, 
and have been crossed with importations from the Cape 
of Good Hope and India; so that, until recently, there 
were no distict breeds in the colony. 

In the year 1825, I took out for the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company very good specimens of the Durham 
and West Highland cattle, which succeeded well; and 
since that period several other persons have imported bulls 
of the former breed. There is a disposition in cattle of 
all descriptions in the colony ‘to increase in size, and to 
improve in quality from their original stock, where they 
are well selected and kept in good condition. 

With the exception of a few Highland gentlemen, who 
have emigrated within these few years, and one or two 
other individuals, (especially the late Mr. Baily, of Baily 
Park, who had been long established,) I saw no instance 
in the whole colony, of the least knowledge and judg- 
ment in the selection and breeding of cattle. Whatever 
of good, therefore, is to be found in them, must be attri- 
buted chiefly to chance and the climate. 
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Had the original settlers been men of business, or had 
they possessed only a tolerable knowledge of agricultural 
affairs, the colony would have been in a very different 
condition to what it is at the present moment. ‘These 
consisted, unfortunately, with few exceptions, of half-pay 
officers of the army and navy, mechanics, shopkeepers, 
and emancipated convicts of various callings. From any 
of those classes little knowledge could be expected in the 
tillage of the soil, or in the art of selecting and breeding ; 
and it remains, therefore, for the emigrants of very recent 
date to introduce agricultural improvements, and to cul- 
tivate with judgment the various improved breeds of 
animals which they have imported. One individual how- 
ever, of the old school, whose original calling as a tailor 
and staymaker would hardly seem to qualify him for intro- 
ducing agricultural improvements, professes, nevertheless, 
to have laid the foundation of a distinct and valuable 
breed of cattle, at which every person who has seen them, 
and possesses any knowledge of the subject, cannot but 
smile. They are, as Mr. Atkinson says, in his work on 
New South Wales, of the ‘‘ Lancashire breed.” He 
seems to have selected for his parent stock a variety of 
the thick-skinned Irish and Lancashire long horns, (breeds 
which have long. been exploded by breeders and grazicrs 
who understand any thing of their business,) and perse- 
vered in the plan, till he has produced a race of coarse 
haired, long legged animals, with thin carcases and high 
rumps. His bulls were selected of a light brindled co- 
lour, resembling, in this particular also, the most com- 
mon Irish cattle; and many of them possess other charac- 
teristics avoided by good breeders, especially those of 
black eyes and noses. Many others of the old settlers 
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have their breeds also, and although they are of different 
kinds from those before described, still they’ are such as 
to prove that little skill and knowledge has been employ- 
ed in the selection of the original stocks and their pro- 
duce; but like Mr. Mac Arthur’s, some few of the va- 
rieties are, notwithstanding, pretty well shaped, and at 
the age of five or six years, have been fattened up to 
considerable weights. I saw, however, a herd of cattle of 
a much better description on the farm of Captain P. 
King, R.N.; and some very fine specimens of cows in 
the year 1826, on the farm of the late Mr. Baily. They 
showed how much might be done by judicious selections, 
and attention to the breeding of cattle, from the best ex- 
isting varieties in the colony. But that any settler who 
had selected the very worst, and persevered in restricting 
himself to that variety, should still have been able to find 
a market for his surplus herds, proves the want of know- 
ledge on the subject in those who were purchasers, and 
may partly be attributed to the scarcity and high prices 
which formerly prevailed in the colony. The day, how- 
ever, has gone by for all this; and settlers who enter- 
tain any hopes now of finding a market for their cattle, 
must be very particular in their breeds, because the 
amazing quantity in the market, and the low price of 
them, will by and bye prevent any demand for inferior 
animals, and render them of no- greater value than the 
price of their skins. Such cattle only as possess the 
property of early maturity will hereafter pay for herding. 
The improved breed of Durhams succeeds exceed- 
ingly well in the colony, and should therefore be sought 
after. Where they cannot be obtained pure, repeated 
crosses by good Durham bulls, and half-bred bulls in the 
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abserice of the latter, with the best selected colonial bred 
cows, will produce a very desirable result, both as to 
flesh and milk. The Rev. Mr. Marsden introduced a 
polled or hornless breed of cattle some years since, called 
the Suffolks. They, however, do_ little credit to that 
breed, being in general coarse in the bone, and resem- 
bling the coarser breed of Lincolnshires more than the 
Suffolks. 

The climate and open forests of New South Wales are 
every where, as I have before stated, admirably adapted 
for the production and rearing of cattle. The most com- 
mon diseases to which they are subject at home, are not 
known in the colony. I never saw or heard of the two 
most destructive ones, the hoose and quarter-evil, which 
cause the death of so many of the weaned calves in Great 
Britain ; so that the influences to which sheep are sub- 
ject in Australia do not extend to cattle, which may be 
reared on the tops of the highest mountains, or on the 
lowest and poorest pastures where water can be obtained. 

With reference to the adaptation of some of the unfed 
native pastures, and those which are not heavily stocked, 
in some parts of New South Wales, to the feeding as 
well as to the breeding of cattle, I will just state, that on 
my first arrival at Port Stephens, we found in the forest, 
very near to the harbour, where they had constantly 
grazed, three working oxen, which had been left there 
about eighteen months previously by a party of timber 
cutters. They were then much fatter than any cattle I 
had ever seen grazed in England, without corn or oil cake. 

The heaviest, which was by no means a large-sized ox, 
weighed, when killed at Port Stephens, nearly twelve 
hundred pounds, or, sixty score, and was so fat as to be 
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complained of by the people to whom it was served out 
on the establishment. 

The same pastures continued afterwards to supply 
several hundreds of people daily, with beef which would 
not have disgraced any gentleman’s table in London: 
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The climate and pastures of Australia are no less con- 
genial to horses than to cattle. The original breeds were 
introduced chiefly from India and the Cape of Good 
Hope. Several of the studs consist of almost every 
variety of size and shape, from the poney to the cart-horse: 
these varieties sometimes appear in members of the same 
family, showing clearly in Australia what has been a 
thousand times proved in England, that no dependence 
can be placed as to what will be the produce between two 
cross-bred animals. There are some chance varieties, 
however, like those of the cattle, which are exceedingly 
well shaped and handsome, and such as would do no dis- 
credit to a hunting stable in England. The crossing of 
these by some of the best English blood horses, which 
have recently been introduced, will give a new and better 
character to the present breeds; and as there are now 
more horses in the colony than are required for the 
use of it, and they are exceedingly cheap, the same 
necessity exists as with regard to cattle, of producing 
animals of superior quality, and such only as will com- 
mand a market at remunerating prices, both for the home 
supply and for exportation to India. Many valuable 
horses, of good size and shape, might be selected in the 
colony, although their general character is small, which 
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arises from no fault either in the climate or pastures; but 
rather from a defect in the original stock, and the subse- 
quent neglect and ignorance of their owners. 

The late Mr. Baily, who died before I arrived in the 
colony, appears to have been the only person, in former 
times, who understood the principles of breeding, or at 
least he seems to have been the only settler who paid any 
attention to it. I saw on his farm, soon after my arrival 
in the colony, a considerable number of very beautiful 
and valuable mares of colonial origin, which were after- 
wards sold off, and some of them subsequently passed 
into the hands of the Australian Agricultural Company. 
They served to show what the climate and native pastures 
would do in conjunction with proper selections and good 
management. 

I observed in horses, as in all other animals in Austra- 
lia, a disposition to increase in size from their original 
Kuropean and other stocks. This is a matter of great 
importance in the production of blood horses, which in 
able hands may be turned to great advantage, provided 
a market could be found for them in India. If I might 
judge, however, from some specimens of Indian bred 
horses from English stocks, which I saw at the Mauritius, 
I doubt whether so good a market could be found for 
Australian horses in that country as has been imagined. 
In that extensive part of the globe, where almost every 
variety of climate is found, Europeans, (especially if the 
country be thrown open), will probably be able to supply 
the market with good horses at a much cheaper rate than 
the settlers could from the eastern coast of Australia, as 
they could not safely calculate upon a voyage of less than 
from two to three months, by the difficult passages either 
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of Torres Straits on the north-east, or in the wind’s eye 
by Bass’s Straits and the western coast. 

It is hard to say what British capital and skill would 
not effect in such a country as India, if thrown open to 
them; and I therefore think it would be unwise in settlers, 
or others intending to become so, to depend upon any 
calculations of profit from the breeding of horses in any 
part of Australia for the Indian market. 


4S 1 


CHAPTER XIE. 


CONVICTS. 


As soon.as the men from a convict ship are landed, they 
are taken to barracks established in Sydney for their ac- 
commodation. The government generally selects from 
them such mechanics and other persons as may be re- 
quired for the public service ; after which the numerous 
applications which are in hand from the various settlers 
are attended to, and the parties assigned are marched off 
to the country under the direction, generally, of an over- 
seer or aconstable. The dress in which these men arrive, 
and which is generally adopted for them afterwards by the 
settlers, is a checked shirt, a coarse jacket, and a pair of 
coarse duck trousers. Unless any of them become re- 
fractory, they are not encumbered with irons after their 
arrival. Many of them, I have no doubt, land in the 
colony with a sincere desire for reformation, and where 
opportunities are presented, I believe their good intentions 
are generally carried into effect. 

As soon as a party of convicts arrives at a settler’s 
station, their first employment is to build huts for them- 
selves, which is done by forming the sides with split logs 

placed in an upright direction, with a covering of bark 
upon a roof of poles. These are considered the most per- 
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manent kind of buildings for convicts; but in the hurry 
of the moment they are sometimes preceded by others of a 
more temporary nature, consisting of only a frame-work 
of poles tied together with narrow slips of young bark, 
with a view of saving nails, while the sides are enclosed 
by sheets of thick strong bark. In a climate like that of 
New South Wales, the convict never quarrels with well- 
constructed huts of either kind; nor has he any reason, 
for he has always sufficient leisure and means to make his 
hut comfortable, and to keep it in good order, as well as to 
cultivate a garden; where these are not done it is gene- 
rally his own fault. | 

The rations of food which a settler must allow to each 
convict are, 11 lbs. of flour, or a peck of wheat per week, 
with 7 lbs. of beef or 4 lbs. of salt pork, 1 Ib. of sugar, 
2 oz. of tea, and 2 oz. of tobacco. In addition he some- 
times gets milk; but many of the settlers, when they allow 
milk, discontinue the tea and sugar. 

The hours during which the convicts are required to 
labour, are from six in the morning till six at night, with 
an hour allowed for each meal of breakfast and dinner. 
The quantity of labour exacted is exceedingly moderate, 
and when taken at a task, which is frequently the case, 
it never, in any instance, exceeds two-thirds of what 
would be required of similar work in England. When a 
convict conducts himself well, he is treated precisely in 
the same manner as if he were free; no restraints are im- 
posed upon him which he would not experience as a ser- 
vant or labourer in England, excepting that he cannot at 
his own pleasure leave his master’s service. If he is no 
longer wanted, he must be returned to the government, 
when he is generally re-assigned to a fresh master. 
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Men who are not radically vicious, find themselves, by 

pursuing good conduct, placed in a much better situation 
than that which they left in England; and where they 
have conduct and sense enough to take advantage of cir- 
cumstances, they have the means of advancement beyond 
any thing which they could expect at home. If a con- 
vict, during a certain period, conducts himself well, he has 
a claim to a recommendation for a ticket of leave, which 
the government grants as an encouragement to well- 
doing. This gives him the liberty of residing in any dis- 
trict he may name, and of employing himself in any way 
he pleases. His period of probation before he can obtain 
a ticket is in proportion to the original term of his sen- 
tence, and in the event of his having misconducted him- 
self, and received one punishment or more, the proba- 
tionary period then commences from the date of his last 
punishment; thus, although he forfeits the intermediate 
space, the door is never finally shut against him, unless 
he is convicted of any crime which affects his life, or 
occasions him to be transported for life to the penal settle- 
ments of Norfolk Island or Morton Bay. 
In cases of refractory conduct in their convict servants, 
settlers take them to the nearest magistrate, who has the 
power of ordering them to be flagellated, with certain 
limitations as to the number of lashes, provided the offence 
is made sufficiently clear upon the oaths of the complain- 
ants. A magistrate has also the power of sending them to 
the nearest government chain-gang, which is usually em- 
ployed upon the roads or other public works, and in which 
the offenders are worked in irons, upon a short allowance 
of food, for a limited period, when they are unfettered and 
returned to their former masters. 
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As regards the public laws and regulations affecting 
convicts in New South Wales, I know not how, with only 
one exception, they could be better framed and admi- 
nistered than they are, so as to embrace the two great 
objects of punishment and reform ; and from what I have 
explained, it may easily be inferred that the objects of 
them have scarcely any other obstacles to contend against 
with reference to the latter, than those which arise from 
their own vicious dispositions, or from the inconsiderate 
and improper conduct of their masters towards them. 
Generally, however, they are well treated by their masters; 
and it may be gratifying to those individuals who unfor- 
tunately have any convict relatives in that colony, to learn 
that the local government has never been insensible to the 
just complaints of convicts, as has often been proved by 
the removal of convicts from those masters who have been 
found to have treated them improperly. The exception 
to which I have alluded in the regulations for convicts, 
has reference to the assignment of them in Sydney and 
other towns, where the temptations to do wrong are so 
great as hardly to admit of their reforming, except in cases 
(which are very rare) where the moral feeling and strength 
of mind are strong enough to be uninfluenced by vice and 
bad examples. Neither does there appear to be any ne- 
cessity for such assignments, because there are abundance 
of men who have become free, and many of whom would 
be glad of employment in families, for the want of which, 
and from their having been unaccustomed to any other 
kind of labour, they wander about in idleness and in bad 
company, and are at length numbered amongst the out- 
casts and dregs of society, so much complained of in the 


neighbourhood of Sydney. 
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In such a state of things character is of little value to 
a poor emancipated convict, who is tumed adrift as soon 
as his sentence expires, because his place can be supplied 
from recent arrivals by a fresh and, comparatively, un- 
contaminated man, to whom no wages need be given as a 
matter of right, and who in his turn ultimately shares the 
fate of his predecessor. 

If banishment to New South Wales be intended as a 
measure of reform as.well as of punishment, it does not 
appear reasonable that offenders should be sacrificed, as it 
were, for the mere convenience and pecuniary advantages 
of the inhabitants of towns. They can now otherwise 
supply themselves with labourers and servants, and while 
there is an increasing demand for convicts in the country, 
where they have the best chance of being made generally 
useful and of reforming themselves, assignments ought 
not to be made as they have hitherto been. The in- 
habitants of Sydney would no doubt think it hard to be 
deprived of a privilege which they have so long enjoyed, 
and I am perfectly sensible that considerable inconve- 
nience would in the first instance be experienced from it, 
but if they give encouragement to men who are emanci- 
pated by taking them into their service, and by requiring 
from them the production of a character, as they would in 
that case do, they would give value to that which has 
hitherto been regarded as useless, by a class of men who 
have not had sufficient motive or stimulus to urge them 
to its acquirement. 

An opinion prevails too generally in England, that men 
who have been sent to jail, convicted and transported, 
generally remain felons in disposition, and are therefore 
not to be trusted. This I can assert, of my own know- 
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ledge, is a mistaken notion. The majority of them, in 
my opinion, are disposed to reform and to better their 
condition when opportunities are afforded. I was placed 
in a position where I had ample opportunities of making 
observations upon all classes of them, and of seeing them 
tried in every variety of situation and employment. 
Assignments were made to me of boys and men from 
twelve to sixty years of age from all parts of the united 
kingdom, who had been guilty of almost every species of 
offence. Some of them had been long in the colony in 
the service of government, and with inhabitants at Sydney 
and with various other settlers in different quarters, who 
had returned them as incorrigible; and others were as- 
signed to me fresh from the ships as they arrived, both 
from England and Ireland. Being obliged, from the 
isolated situation in which I was placed, to act in the 
double capacity of magistrate and agent, every complaint 
of the overseers, as well as every offence, was brought be- 
fore me, which gave me opportunities, in addition to my 
daily intercourse with them on matters of business, of 
knowing the history and the conduct of almost every one 
of them, amounting to nearly four hundred. They were 
generally classed under free overseers, according to their 
abilities and conduct, and their allowance of rations was 
the same as I have before described. In order to give 
them a motive for behaving well, and to attach them to 
the interests of the establishment, I allowed them to per- 
form, as often as it was practicable, task-work, and when 
this was finished I permitted them to work on their own 
account, and paid them for it by such articles from the 
store as they chose to take, while on Saturday evenings 
only they were allowed to have a gill of rum also on 
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account of their work. Their hours of labour were as 
before described, excepting that I allowed them an hour 
and a half for dinner, and the Saturday afternoon from 
two o’clock to themselves. 

Those whose employments would not admit of task- 
‘work, such as carters, shepherds, &c. and who could not 
find time for extra labour, were allowed the value of from 
one to two shillings per week from the store. All this, 
however, depended upon their good behaviour; and upon 
proof of the contrary, the allowance was discontinued so 
long as appeared necessary. 

The effect of these encouragements, and the promises 
which I held out of advancement to situations where I had 
it in my power to make them more respectable, had a very 
beneficial effect; and although there were individuals upon 
whom no good impressions could be made, ‘either by 
coercive or conciliatory measures, still the greater part of 
the men under my charge conducted themselves well, and 
many of them in the most exemplary manner. 

In 1826 I had from the penal settlement of Port Mac- 
quarie an assignment of fifty men, who were found to have 
been illegally, although perhaps not undeservedly, con- 
victed and transported thither by the colonial magistrates 
several years previously, and they were consequently re- 
moved thence as soon as this was discovered. Most 
of these men were very much disposed to profit by the 
encouragement I held out to them, and many of them 
proved to be amongst the best conducted men on the esta- 
blishment. Indeed, I-experienced more gratitude from 
several of these very men, than has ever fallen to my lot 
from any class of people either at home or abroad.* 


* The following is one instance which I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of putting upon record. I had, previous-to my quitting Port Stephens, 
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The cause of this is obvious enough. Men who are not 
utterly abandoned, but who feel themselves cast off and 
have little hopes of ever being considered respectable, 
eagerly lay hold of any immediate opportunities which 
promise to raise them from such a state of degradation, 
and they are therefore disposed to repay acts of kindness 
shown to them with a feeling of gratitude and warmth of 
attachment. which could not probably have been excited 
under other circumstances. 

In the management of convicts, however, the exercise of 
firmness is no less necessary than that of kindness. ‘The 
certainty that punishments, however mild, will follow the 
commission of offences, I found to be more efficacious 
than their severity, and that working in irons for certain 
periods upon a reduced allowance of rations, and solitary 
confinements, produced incomparably better effects than 
the lash. So much indeed were the former dreaded, that 
on the conviction of offenders they have frequently peti- 
tioned me to commute them for the latter. In all cases, 
however, it is right to show them that their situation is 


recommended some of these men for tickets of leave. A*few weeks before 
I quitted the colony, one of them, who was a prisoner for life, obtained an 
order for his ticket, and immediately repaired to me at a considerable dis- 
tance on the Hunter’s River, to thank me for it. I was then preparing for 
a journey into the forest, with a servant whom a friend had lent me; he 
offered to accompany me also, and on my reminding him that he could as a 
mechanic obtain seven shillings per day at Sydney, and that I could not then 
afford to pay him any thing, he replied by earnestly begging me to send 
away the borrowed servant, and allow him to take his place upon the same 
terms; to this, however, I could not accede, and after waiting several days 
on the establishment of a friend, where he also remained and employed him- 
self by the latter’s permission, he renewed from time to time his requests, 
till at length he took the servant’s place, and never afterwards quitted me 
till the pilot’s boat took him and another faithful servant (an emancipist) 
from the ship as she was proceeding out to sea for England. 
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never hopeless, that the offence is forgotten as soon as 
they have paid the penalty by the punishment, provided 
their conduct give any hopes of amendment; and upon 
every occasion, where there were any circumstances to 
justify it, I always endeavoured to show that I was still 
disposed to place confidence in them. 

I have before stated that I always slept when at Port 
Stephens in the midst of a large body of convicts with my 
doors neither bolted nor locked, and that I never was mo- 
lested or lost to the value of sixpence from my apartments, 
nor was I ever better or more faithfully served, either in 
or out of the house, than by the convict servants whom 
I constantly had about me. I hope therefore what Thave 
already stated, will, without the necessity of my adducing, 
as I might, many other facts of a gratifying nature, cause 
others to think less harshly in general of this class of 
banished human beings; for although some of them may 
be past redemption, yet there are many who, although 
apparently irreclaimable, require but encouraging oppor- 
tunities to revive the latent sparks of virtue and good 
feeling that lie dormant within their breasts. 

There is little encouragement for persons emigrating 
to Australia to take out free servants, who generally 
leave their masters, either from the temptation of better 
wages, the corrupting influence of others, or with ‘a view 
of carrying on some traffic or trade of their own. Agree- 
ments in writing, however valid, are of little avail, if the 
servant, as is almost without exception the case, is dis- 
_ posed not to remain with his master. I will relate a case 
in point, which will serve to illustrate this question better 
than any thing else I can say, because the alternatives 
presented are applicable to all others, and are in constant 
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practice. A mechanic, with his wife and one child, 
hired himself to a person about to emigrate from Eng- 
land. The man was to receive £25, and the wife £10 
per annum, with board and lodging for the family. The 
expence of passage out, which was £100, was also paid 
by the m¢ster. They had not long landed in Sydney, 
before the man learned that they had hired themselves at 
less wages than they could obtain from others in the co- 
lony. They took care soon to inform their master of 
this, and showed signs of uneasiness. He, however, felt 
himself protected by his agreement, and took them to his 
grant. Disagreements soon arose between them; the 
servant felt himself of great value in the colony, and 
grumbled, and was unhappy, because he was receiving 
less wages than others, forgetting, as they always do, that 
£100 had been paid for the passage out for himself and 
family. At length he refused his work, and was taken 
by his master before a magistrate, who committed him to 
prison for two months. At the expiration of this period 
the servant was returned to his master, when he feigned 
sickness. The apothecary, who lived thirty miles off, 
was then brought to him, and pronounced him an impos- 
tor, and ordered him to his work; but he performed so 
little of it, and so badly, as to render it impossible for 
his master to go on with him. The trouble and loss of 
time in taking him to a magistrate again, at a distance of 
above twenty miles; the loss of his services while in pri- 
son; the bad example of his conduct to the convicts; and 
the great expence which was daily incurred for the wages 
and rations of a worse:than useless servant, rendered it at 
length a matter of prudence, and almost of necessity, for 
the master to get rid of him; and accordingly, the agree- 
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ment was cancelled, and the man and his family sent 
about their business. | 

The temptations to free servants in Australia to become 
independent are too great to be resisted by the very best of 
them. The idea by which they are at first influenced is that 
of acquiring sufficient property to enable them to return 
home and live in a station above that in which they were 
_ formerly placed; while they remain with their masters, they 
see they cannot acquire that independence, but feeling that 
they could do it if freed from their engagements, they — 
manage to release themselves after a short residence. The 
masters too soon lose the prejudices they carry with them 
from England against convicts, and finding them more 
serviceable than they had been led to believe, and more 
under their control from the summary power over them 
with which the law invests magistrates, are generally not 
indisposed on their part to be released from the payment 
of £25 or £30 per annum for an unwilling servant, 
while they can sometimes be supplied from the govern- 
ment with perhaps more effective men for nothing. 

The ideas, however, with which the free servants are 
first intoxicated soon vanish; they are thrown into bad 
company, which, together with the warmth of the climate, 
bring on habits of drunkenness. The enjoyments and 
dissipations of the present, and their newly-formed con- 
nexions, extinguish in them, in a great measure, their 
former desire to return home; desultory and bad habits 
are contracted, and at length confirmed; their constitu- 
tions become debilitated; the means of independence 
which they calculated upon have been neglected or squan- 
dered, and they are generally left without the power, as 
well as the inclination, to. return from their voluntary 
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exile. But although the majority of free servants thus 
neglect the opportunities of acquiring an independence 
from the causes I have stated, still, those who have suffi- 
cient prudence and strength of mind to escape from the 
evils by which they are constantly beset, have frequently 
amassed property to a considerable amount, which has 
generally been invested either in the purchase of cattle, 
_ or of houses in Sydney. 

The Swan River Settlement is, it seems, to be con-, 
ducted without convicts. If those who petitioned the 
government not to send any to that place, had been prac- 
tically experienced in the settling of a new country, I 
am inclined to believe that their petitions would have 
been the reverse of this. Suppose cases should occur 
there, with reference to servants, like that which I have 
related, (and no doubt they will,) what resource has a 
settler in such a situation? If men will be idle and re- 
fractory in the service of a master to whom they are in- 
dented, for one half of the wages which will be offered to 
them by others, what is to be done? Human nature 
will be the same at Swan River as at other places, and 
the hacknied excuse for dishonourable proceedings, ‘‘ If 
I don’t another will,” will be resorted to there as well as 
elsewhere. 

Men who have no money, and can bring their labour 
(no matter at whose expence) to a market in which there 
is such a high competition for it, will search for and ac- 
quire money from those who possess it in the greatest 
quantity, and leave certain other classes to shift for them- 
selves. In fact, settlers who have ample property in 
their pockets and their stores, and labourers who possess 
it in their sinews and bones, will probably remain toge- 
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ther, and fight their way through difficulties; but others 
of small means, (and I say it with feelings of sincere 
pity,) must either labour for the capitalists eventually, 
or return home before they have sunk their all. I am 
at a loss also to know to what market they can send their 
agricultural produce, if they get any, unless to Sydney, 
which is a frail dependence; and how they can expect 
remunerating prices for grain produced at so high a cost 
as that of free labour, in such a distant quarter of the 
world, and without even a demand for it from the govern- 
ment on the spot, which having no convicts employed on 
public works, cannot become a market, as in former days 
at Sydney. 

The female convicts are assigned, on their arrival at 
Sydney, to such married settlers as make applications for 
female servants, provided the applicants are considered 
sufficiently respectable. Those which are not assigned 
are sent to the factory at Paramatta, where they are 
classed, and employed according to their conduct and 
abilities, and are rewarded, or punished by privations, 
hard labour, and confinement, as they may deserve. 
When servants do not conduct themselves properly in 
their situations, they are usually sent to the factory, and 
treated accordingly. The practice, however, of keeping 
them there in great numbers after they have been sent 
back for faults, is not, in my opinion, calculated to re- 
' form them any more than if they were assigned to per- 
sons of equivocal characters. Every female convict, 
when she arrives at Sydney, (unless of the most openly 
abandoned character,) ought to have a chance of per- 
fecting a reform, which it is fair to suppose has been 
commenced since her conviction; and the particularity 
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therefore of the governor, in assigning them to none but 
respectable persons, is a very humane and beneficial re- 
gulation: but when they have been returned from their 
service for improper conduct, there is, I think, much less 
chance of a reformation in the factory, amongst a crowd 
of others of the same stamp, than if they were assigned 
to persons of a different and less respectable class than 
before. If the same scrupulous regulations in the assign- 
ments are adhered to as with reference to others of better 
characters, those whom the more respectable people will 
not have from the badness of their conduct, must be shut 
up in the factory during the period of their sentence, 
which in some cases would be for life, corrupted and cor- 
rupting all who are associated with them. Rather than do 
this, and considering the great disproportion between the 
sexes in the colony, I would assign them to the first per- 
sons who applied for them, provided they could prove 
they had the means of supporting them honestly and with 
decency. ‘The government would always have the power 
to recal them on complaints of maltreatment, or other im- 
proper conduct; while many of them would, without 
doubt, get married, and some would be stimulated by 
motives of pecuniary interest, or by latent feelings of 
propriety and virtue, to become in the end respectable 
wives and mothers. I am persuaded that the chances of 
good are greatly on the side of more general assignments. 
This would not at all injure or offend public feeling in 
Australia, while the present state of society in the colony 
appears to call for a change, in this respect, in the pre- 
sent system. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


EMIGRATION. 


Tue present situation of a considerable portion of the 
population of Great Britain, and the various arguments 
which have in consequence been put forth in favour of 
emigration to the colonies, have created so much interest 
in the public mind at the present moment, that I cannot 
forbear, upon this occasion, from offering a few observa- 
tions upon the subject. 

If we could believe all that we are told of the facilities 
with which persons can establish themselves in new coun- 
tries, and the benefits which are to be derived both to the 
emigrants and to those who are left to fill their places at 
home, the means of bettering the condition of mankind 
are of the easiest attainment and of the most gratifying 
nature; and one could never cease to wonder how it is, 
that so many of the good people of Britain should be 
such simpletons as to remain as they do, within reach of 
the promised blessings, without making a simultaneous 
effort to possess them. Nothing indeed can be more de- 
lightful than the pictures which have been presented to 
the public, and which have induced many to go in quest 
of the realities. Some few, perhaps, by dint of money 
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and perseverance, may have been fortunate enough to 
find them, although I will venture to say, that the greater 
part have been disappointed and discomfited. ‘The 
plans, however, which are sought to be carried into 
effect by those who wish well to their country and to 
their fellow-creatures, appear to have been formed for the 
purpose of relieving the country from the burthen of those 
classes who cannot support themselves at home; but I fear 
the principal effect has been to entice only the better and 
more profitable part of the population from their homes, 
to encounter difficulties and privations far greater than 
they had before experienced, while the deserving paupers, 
the idle, and the dissolute, are left in their original posi- 
tions, in which the great mass of them must remain, until 
some means are adopted to improve their condition upon 
their native soil. 

There can be no doubt that a vast deal of unoccupied 
land in the colonies might be made to support such poor 
emigrants as it is proposed to expatriate, provided the 
means could be furnished for their subsistence previous 
to the period required to make this land productive; and 
provided also that a market could afterwards be found 
for the sale or exchange of as much of their produce as 
would enable them to procure other articles necessary to 
civilized beings. The difficulties of clearing a sufficient 
quantity of land for the support of a family, and the time 
which it takes to do this, in all unoccupied countries, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, as well as 
the uncertainty of its produce, are not in general suffi- 
ciently considered. During a certain period, the families 
must be supported by supplies from a distance, and how- 
ever little they might be content with, still the price, cost, 
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and expence of conveyance would be very considerable, 
while the difficulty of obtaining them in regular supplies 
in uncleared, and of course, unoccupied countries, would 
be a privation which appears never to have been thought 
of. If small numbers of individuals, with means at their 
own disposal, experience difficulties of this and other 
kinds, as well as from the uncertainty of their first crops 
in particular, what would be the situation and ultimate 
fate of such numbers as the promoters of pauper emigra- 
tion would send out? But to say nothing of the diffi- 
culties and troubles inseparable from the life of a newly- 
arrived settler, let the least possible expence for the neces- 
sary equipment of a family and their passage out be 
considered; and add to this, their required support be- 
fore the first crop arrives, as well as the necessaries with 
which they ought to be provided before they can sell 
enough (supposing a market) to provide them for them- 
selves; let all this, I say, be fairly estimated, and as 
fairly considered, and then let the most sanguine ask 
themselves whether this expensive expedient could tend 
to the effectual relief of a country where millions could 
be spared from its population without any sensible dimi- 
nution of it. If masses of individuals could be put on 
shore in the colonies without expence, and made imme- 
diately to provide for themselves, something by way of 
reduction of numbers at home and relief might soon be 
effected; but this would be impossible: for of what use 
would grants of land be to them, without the means of 
support until they could make the soil productive, unless 
indeed they could, like the aborigines of the country, live 
upon grubs and fern-roots, and clothe themselves in the 
skins of the wild animals of the forests ? 
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Before emigration of the poor and distressed classes 
could be effected to any available extent, a country must 
be located by persons who have firmly established them- 
selves, and who possess the means of employing and 
paying them as labourers immediately on their arrival. 
The United States of America is the only country, I be- 
lieve, which could afford to pay and employ such num- 
bers of our spare population as would, at the present 
moment, materially benefit us; but to that country Eng- 
land would not of course send them. Canada could re- 
celve some; but here even the government would be 
compelled to take care of such as could not find imme- 
diate employment, and these, if any good is to be effected 
at home, would amount to more in number than could be 
provided for in such a situation. 

The idea of removing poor half-starved ee ragged 
paupers, with their families, to new and distant countries, © 
with the view of making them cultivators of their own 
soil, or on their own account, has always appeared to me 
to be the height of absurdity. And to those who really 
know any thing of the manner in which emigrants are 
obliged to proceed in the colonies, and the means which 
they are required to possess before they can scarcely 
establish themselves, it must be fully apparent that such 
notions as have been entertained, of sending off the sur- 
plus population of England to the colonies, are utterly 
impracticable. No country perhaps in the world can be 
more unfavourable for such schemes, than that of New 
South Wales, where the general poverty of the soil, the 
want of navigable rivers, and the extreme uncertainty, as 
I have already shown, of its harvests, are sufficient, I 
should think, to prevent any attempts of that kind in that 
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quarter of the globe. Mr. T. P. Macqueen, however, late 
M. P. for Bedfordshire, in a pamphlet which he has lately » 
published on the subject of the distresses of the country 
and on emigration, has hinted at the propriety of such an 
attempt, at which I confess I feel no little degree of sur- 
prise, after the experience which he has had of the re- 
peated failures in the harvests, upon the land which he 
possesses in that colony, from causes which neither he 
nor any one else can justly attribute to any thing but the 
unfavourable nature of the climate to the production of 
grain. If Mr. Macqueen had given to the public his 
five years’ labours and expences in New South Wales, 
under far better management than obtains there in gene- 
ral, or than could be expected from the poor and unfor- 
tunate beings he would send thither, it would have gone 
very far towards settling the question upon that point 
in the minds of his readers, although it does not appear 
to have deterred him from ‘the expression of his wishes. 
In the present state of things in England, it is perfectly 
clear that there are more people in it than are profitably 
employed; and the question, therefore, of what is to be 
done with them, is one which forces itself perpetually 
upon the mind. We see equally clearly that the power 
of machinery, the facility of procuring the means of put- 
ting it in action, and the great quantity of available capi- 
tal we possess, are, and ever will be, more than sufficient, 
when combined, to supply, under any circumstances, all 
the demands that can be made upon them. 

We cannot, however much it might be desired by 
some, impose a direct tax upon the ingenuity of man, 
with the view either to reduce the activity of its present 
amount, or to retard its future progress; nor can we, if 
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we would, from its great abundance, annihilate in the 
bowels of the earth as much fuel as would reduce the 
manufacturing power nearer to the limits of demand. 
The subterranean stores with which nature has so boun- 
tifully furnished us, and the ingenuity of our country- 
men, have thrown temptations in our way; a colossal 
power has been discovered, by the aid of which the la- 
bours of man are and will hereafter be dispensed with to 
an incalculable amount, in the production of most of 
those articles which supply his artificial wants. We 
must therefore ultimately throw open our fields to be 
cultivated as far as may be required, by the manual ope- 
rations of our surplus population, or send these off, if we 
can, to the colonies. To continue long to support mil- 
lions in idleness, or in wnproductive industry, will be 
impossible, and yet how is industry in such a state of 
things to be made continually productive, but by the 
manual cultivation of the soil by the spare population at 
home, and by manufacturing more extensively for the 
inhabitants of other nations, who, upon certain condi- 
tions, would be glad to become our customers upon a 
scale that would afford us extensive relief? 

Employment to a limited extent has been found or 
rather created in different quarters of the kingdom for the 
unemployed poor, and the hand of charity has been libe- 
rally extended towards them; but these cannot go beyond 
a certain point, and after all are but expedients of a tem- 
porary nature. It is the soil (and it is in vain to talk of 
any thing else) which must ultimately become the great 
resource of all nations for the employment and support of 
a dense and superfluous population ; inasmuch as its im- 
mediate returns are found to satisfy their wants in propor- 
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tion to the quantity and quality of the labour bestowed 
upon it. In this age of discoveries and improvements, it 
is a monstrous inconsistency, a blot in the annals of poli- 
tical science and. human wisdom, to see so many of our 
agricultural labourers starving in the midst of plenty, or 
supported in idleness from resources which were originally 
intended only for the support of orphans, and the aged 
and infirm. Ifthe enormous sums which are thus actually 
sunk by parishes were employed in the hiring and culti- 
vating of farms, upon which these now idle paupers could 
be employed, their labour might be made productive, and 
the parishes in a great measure, if not entirely, relieved 
from the burthens of which they have so long and so 
loudly complained. 

Much of the land which is now so badly managed by 
farmers whose means have unfortunately been exhausted, 
(or untenanted, and therefore frequently not managed at 
all,) might by the spade and the hoe in the hands of 
the superfluous labourers be made exceedingly productive. 
The benefits that would arise to all parties immediately 
concerned, as well as to the community, are too obvious 
to be further dwelt upon ; and if this system were seconded 
by the allotting of cottage gardens to labourers upon a 
liberal scale, and at such rents only as a farmer would 
pay for the land, the distress of the agricultural poor 
at least would be speedily and happily relieved. 

The public could in no way better bestow their charity, 
and in many instances employ a portion of their spare 
capital, than by forming associations in every part of the 
kingdom, (having reference to local convenience,) for the 
purpose of occupying land to be cultivated by the unem- 
ployed poor, whether of the agricultural or manufacturing 
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classes, confining of course the employment to the parish 
or district which the respective establishments were in- 
tended to relieve. These farms would always be resources 
in cases of need, and if managed properly and upon simple 
principles, as they might be, every charitable donation 
might be made to reproduce. A free importation of grain, 
and more liberal arrangements as to all other exchange- 
able commodities, would also further relieve the manu- 
facturers, by causing other nations, especially America, 
in a great measure to cease manufacturing, and to 
employ their labourers in extending cultivation over 
their fertile and almost boundless tracts of unoccupied 
country. 

The rapidly increasing population of America would re- 
quire our manufactures in return for their grain and other 
produce of their soil and climate to an incredible amount. 
The clearing of their woods and forests, and the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, are the means by which she would natu- 
rally wish to increase her population and her strength. 
The vastness of her territories is in effect but a name, and 
will continue to remain so until they are occupied by man, 
and rendered productive by his labours ;—and can it then 
for a moment be supposed that she, or any other nations 
similarly situated, would concern themselves about manu- 
facturing while they could more profitably employ their 
people in virtually extending their territory, and receive 
in exchange for the various produce of their soil, our 
manufactures at so much less cost than they could pro- 
duce them? America knows her own interests, and will 
increase and multiply whether we like it or not. Let us 
then take the advantage of it. For ages to come we might 
profit by her exertions, as well as by those of other nations, 
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by recciving grain and commodities which we cannot pro- 
duce, upon the most liberal principles of exchange, and 
giving in return the produce of our manufacturing labour 
at prices below their competition. 

Foreseeing as we ought to do, from the experience of 
the past, the effects of our increased and increasing popu- 
lation, and that which will arise from the continual dis- 
coveries and improvements in chemistry and mechanical 
powers, we ought, before America and the other nations 
of the earth are able to dispense even temporarily with the 
fruits of our mechanical labours, to provide gradually by 
a system of manual operations on the soil for the checks 
which adventitious circumstances will from time to time 
give to the prosperous industry of our manufacturers, as 
well as for the period, however remote, when that soil 
must in a great measure be made permanently to support 
our own population. But if, with all our available capi- 
tal, and other means to boot, we choose to shut ourselves 
up as it were, and to throw other nations, and especially 
America, prematurely upon their own resources, it would 
seem, from our present condition, that we must either pro- 
vide immediately for our surplus labouring population of 
all descriptions, as well as for those employed in agricul- 
ture upon our own soil, by some such arrangements as I 
have pointed out, or stand by as we do now, and continue 
to witness the destruction by actual starvation, and by 
disorders consequent upon insufficient food, of a vast por- 
tion of our fellow-creatures, until the premature hand of 
death shall reduce them to the limits of demand. 

The effect of an influx of imported grain upon our 
agricultural produce would undoubtedly be to lower the 
price of it, and it might throw some of the inferior land 
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out of cultivation ; but it does not therefore follow that it 
would be unproductive. It would still produce human 
food in flesh, cheese, butter, as well as wool, in the room 
of grain; if these should be reduced in price also, the 
benefit would be the more extensive, and if the time ever 
arrived for again placing this land in a state of tillage, its 
fertility would be increased in proportion to its period of 
previous rest. 

It is a favourite argument with some, that a metallic 
currency, a free importation of grain, and consequently 
cheap food, would effect the destruction of England. How 
this could be occasioned by such means I am at a loss to 
know, neither can I see the ruin which would necessarily 
be brought upon the landed proprietors who are not vir- 
tually in that state already by contingent circumstances, 
with which the public have nothing to do, or from their 
own imprudence. If rents should be lowered by these 
means, the landed, in conjunction with other interests, 
would compel the taxes to follow, and the tenantry must 
therefore be ultimately benefited in both respects, as well 
as by a reduction in taxes for the poor upon the prin- 
ciples I have pointed out, while the cost of their landlord’s 
establishments would be reduced in proportion. All things 
would bear a rélative value, and if no exertions and no 
new arrangements were made by landed proprietors to 
reduce the wages of their servants and attendants, and to 
place their establishments in other respects upon a footing 
to meet such a state of things, the fault, in my opinion, 
would rest with themselves, and not in a system which 
would do no real injustice to them, while it would be pro- 
ductive of benefit to almost every other individual in the 
community. If some such measures as I have alluded to 
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were carried properly into effect, I am firmly persuaded 
that the apparent causes as well as calls for emigration, 
and also the ceaseless cries of the starving multitudes, 
would, like other passing evils of the day, soon cease and 
be forgotten. 
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APPENDIX. 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 
TREATMENT OF FLOCKS;. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PURCHASERS OF SHEEP FROM THE 
NAZ ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE system now in practice for breeding Merino sheep in 
France, is diametrically opposed to that which we have 
adopted and followed for the last twenty-five years, and to 
which we are indebted for the superior quality of our wool; 
we therefore think it our duty to describe and explain to 
those persons purchasing of us, the manner in which our 
flocks are managed, and under-what circumstances they are 
bred, in order that those who possess themselves of any of 
these valuable sheep, should not only fully understand how 
to perpetuate this superiority in the continuance of the 
breed, but also gradually to produce the same beneficial 
effects through the whole of their flocks. 

A widely-spread prejudice has induced the belief that 
we are indebted to climate alone for the qualities of the wool 
for which certain countries are celebrated. Thus, prior to 
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the introduction of the Merinos into France, it was said 
they would degenerate there, because they had not the sun 
of Spain. The same was said of Sweden, Saxony, and 
Germany. But what was the result? The Merinos did 
degenerate wherever the proper management in breeding 
was not pursued; they preserved their fineness wherever a 
tolerable degree of judicious care was observed; and they 
gained in fineness, silkiness, and elasticity, without diminish- 
ing in any degree the strength of the wool, wherever there 
was a thorough knowledge of the subject, and a strict atten- 
tion to its requisite details. And yet the sun of Spain shines 
on none of these countries. Are not these facts sufficiently 
convincing? Though self-evident, still we do not expect 
much advantage to be derived from them, for prejudice, like 
those creeping plants which cast roots from each branch, will 
spring up again, and say that the snows of the Jura are in- 
dispensable to the production of the fine wools of Naz, 
the climate of the north of Germany to those of Saxony, 
and the atmosphere of Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia, to 
the fine wools derived from these countries. 

The real causes of the qualities of wool are, Ist. the choice 
of the breeding animals; 2nd. the system adopted with re- 
gard to their food, their housing, &c. We shall notice each 
of these causes separately, and we shall take care to men- 
tion the practice followed at Naz, and which has been so 
eminently crowned with success. 


I1.—CHOICE OF THE BREEDING ANIMALS. 


We shall not have much to say on this subject, for the 
influence of the fleeces of the ancestors on those of the ey 
scendants is sufficiently established. 

The breed ought to be pure, to prevent degeneration. We 
mean, by purity, a long and uninterrupted series of alliances 
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between the members of one family. If this condition, is 
fulfilled, experience has taught us to expect in the progeny 
five-eighths equal to the fineness of the father, one-fourth 
equal to that of the mother, where her fleece was but little 
inferior to that of the ram. There then remains one-eighth 
of the descendants superior in fineness to their sire. These 
proportions are constant, and where they are not observed, 
_-we may conclude almost with certainty, that the flocks are 
of an impure origin. It is in these circumstances, inherent 
in pure bred animals, that we are to find the means of pro- 
gressive improvement, and of advancing with rapid steps 
towards that perfection to which nobody as yet knows the 
limits. Let the choice of the breeding animals, particularly 
of the tups, be annually made from that one-eighth which 
surpasses its ancestors in fineness, and success is then cer- 
tain. We have done this at Naz, and we have no doubt 
that the system has been pursued elsewhere, but what is the 
difference in the results obtained here and elsewhere? At 
Naz nothing has complicated the choice of the animals, for 
having nothing in view but the fineness of the wool, we 
sacrificed to its attainment the beauty of the staple, the size 
of the carcase, and every thing which was not subordinate to 
the one paramount object. Elsewhere the exclusive aim 
was not the fineness, it was the quantity of wool, the size 
and imposing shapes of the carcase. No doubt they wished 
for fineness; but was it not difficult to find this united with 
the character of the wool they wanted, as well as with the 
most desirable shape and size of cascase? But it is in 
general impossible ever to preserve, much less to improve 
the fineness of wool, when the weight of the carcase is to 
be increased. We are convinced of this impossibility from 
the most incontrovertible evidence. 
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Il. SYSTEM OF FEEDING. 


The instinct of animals, in a wild state, doubtless leads 
them to the quality and quantity of food which they should 
take to preserve their health, or rather their well-being. 
Nature has, in this state at least, endowed them with such 
physical powers, that they may at times indulge in excess 
with impunity, and at other times experience privations 
without inconvenience. Animals in a domestic state are 
very different in this respect: both indulgence and priva- 
tion would prove injurious to them. After having become 
the slaves of man, they seem to renounce that instinct which 
was given to them for their preservation, and not only eat 
as much as they can, but also whatever they find. In fact, we 
have observed them so long and so attentively, that we cannot 
doubt this depraved appetite exists amongst fine-woolled 
animals. We have noticed the following results: wethers 
accustomed to one kilogramme (2.204 Ibs. avoirdupoise) a 
day, have eat as much as 22 and 21 &., and would have 
eaten more had they been allowed. This excess of food has 
increased the size of some of the animals out of all propor- 
tion to that of their breed; has brought others to an im- 
mense fatness; while in some it has generated disease. In 
the first instance, the increase of weight has uniformly, with- 
out exception, deteriorated the fineness and silkiness of the 
wool; in the next, diseases sometimes fatal have been the 
results of this fatness.* With regard to the grazing, we 


* This applies very forcibly to Merinos in Australia, when allowed to feed 
ad libitum on the young grasses, which are produced by the rains after long 
droughts. The condition of the ewes in such cases is improved to fatness for 
a time; but when the causes cease they suddenly fall back again, and 
are rendered liable to diseases, from which they sometimes die in great 
numbers. R. D. 
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must also attribute the same disorders to it, when we see 
valuable flocks feeding with an uncontrolled avidity on grass 
covered with dew and rain, which is nothing less than poison 
for them—on artificial meadows and roots, where they ac- 
cumulate a degree of fat at once prejudicial to their health 
and to the fineness of their fleeces. 

The consequences of this disorder, and even its very exist- 
ence, have not been sufficiently acknowledged by the sheep- 
holders ; for how many abandon the most substantial and 
nourishing meadows, to the irregular appetites of these 
animals, and that with the intention of improving them? 
It is thus that the fleeces and sheep of Spain have been 
brought, in France, to double their original weight. But did 
the owners calculate that this double quantity of wool cost 
them thrice the sum to produce, while at the same time it 
was worth only one-half of an equal weight in its primitive 
state? We do not think they could have made this calcu- 
lation, or they would have returned from an error as fatal to 
the industry of France as it is to the real interests of the 
breeders, and we should no longer hear those loud expres- 
sions of astonishment at the high prices so eagerly given by 
manufacturers for superfine wools, nor those complaints at 
the difficulty with which the less fine wools are disposed of. 

But we will abandon the task of spreading through France 
the breeding of Merinos on its true bases to the common 
course of time, contenting ourselves at present with explain- 
ing to those who have judged it prudent to purchase at Naz, 
how, with so little expense of food, we have attained that 
fineness of fleece with which they have been struck, and that 
hardness of constitution which prolongs the career of our 
sheep beyond the ordinary limits. We owe them this advice, 
and we give it with the greater eagerness, as it would be 
painful for us to observe the fruits of years of care and 
attention bestowed on the perfecting of our flocks lost by 
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bad and improper treatment when removed into the flocks 
of others. | 
Our lands are sound, and this is an indispensable condi- 
tion. They are more or less grassy, according as the season 
is more or lessrainy. Whatever be their condition, the flocks 
stay on them only for a time sufficient to enable them to 
take a quantity equivalent to the weight of dry food which 
they get in winter. As soon as this quantity is taken they 
are driven into the stalls, without allowing them ‘to eat 
more than their real wants demand. If ignorant shepherds 
allowed them to graze longer, we should be soon punished 
for it by those diseases of the blood, such as apoplexy, stag- 
gers, paralysis, &c. &c. If we graze them in meadows 
or artificial grasses, it is with still greater precautions against 
the superabundance of food which they might find there. 
We should be well satisfied if the grazing season lasted all 
the year, for this regimen is undoubtedly, when used with 
precaution, the best. But our winters are long, and we 
reckon upon a hundred and fifty or a hundred and sixty 
days of dry stall feeding, during which time hay forms the 
almost exclusive food of our sheep. They are fed twice a day: 
their food is regularly weighed out with exactness each time. 
The wet ewes have, during the six months which follow the 
birth of their lambs, 2% lbs. of hay per diem, which includes 
the food ofthe lamb. The other grown up sheep, such as dry 
ewes, wethers, and rams, get from 13 lbs, to 13]bs.; thus the 
average winter consumption is 1 k. per day for each grown 
sheep. This is the entire quantity of food given tothem, and 
when we give them other food, such as grain, &c. its quantity 
is deducted from the hay in proportion of two to one in weight. 
‘We seldom use roots. Grains are given, but in very small 
quantities, and in a mixture of barley, oats, and salt. In 
every season the sheep are taken to a spring of running 
water twice a day, where they are allowed to drink as much 
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as they please.* On this regimen our sheep are always in 
good condition and in good health. 


- IIl.—-MANNER OF HOUSING. 


We are persuaded that the manner in which the flocks 
are housed in winter and summer, exercises a most marked 
influence on the fineness and the other qualities of the wool. 
It appears necessary to the beauty of the fleece, that its wool 
hairs should be acted upon by the air. Thus litters too sel- 
dom renewed, the folding in the open air on sandy or wet 
grounds, dirty the wool, and form with the sweat a coat of 
dung, which, uniting at the extremities of the staples, oppose 
that free circulation of air, and cause a coagulation of the 
sweat so destructive to the whole fleece. The folding of 
sheep in the open air has appeared to us detrimental to their 
health, except in the heat of summer; and even then pre- 
cautions should be taken to move them on the appearance 
of rain. Our flocks are never folded out at night; but to 
prevent them walking twice to the pastures, they are folded 
at the foot of the mountains (in the intervals of grazing,) 
during the heat of the day, under the shade of trees, and with 
the same: quantity of litter as they have in the stalls. Our 
stalls are destined to hold eight hundred sheep, being a 
hundred and thirty-two feet long by forty deep, and are 
divided into eight partitions, thus presenting a space of 
about six feet for each sheep: we do not like to crowd them 
in so small a space, one about half as large again would be 


* This cannot always be done in Australia; in consequence of which the 
sheep often suffer severely from muddy and unwholesome water. Pumps 
or wells, however, with drinking troughs, should be substituted when prac- 
ticable. I found no difficulty in putting this in practice where it was re- 
quired, and I should have adopted it universally had not opportunities for- 
tunately occurred of selecting stations on the banks of rivers. R. D. 
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much better. The fronts of our sheep stalls are not walled, 
but have large frames of wood-work, upon which are 
fastened eight folding doors. These are left open when re- 
quired, and the stalls are then closed by hurdles. 'The wall 
at the back contains eight large window frames, which in 
cold weather are closed with wooden shutters.* 

Kept in this manner our animals bear fleeces of an ash 
colour, outside, but never black. We also do not doubt, 
that the influence of the air, which is thus brought to them, 
contributes, in a great degree, to the beauty of the fleeces. 
If the wool-hair is destined to preserve its silkiness and soft- 
ness, by means of the sweat, it is necessary that this sweat 
should not be rendered too abundant by adverse causes, such 
as an accumulation of dirt at the extremity of the fleece, 
thus preventing it from evaporating after it has performed 
its functions, or by close and crowded stalls, which cause too 
great a propensity to perspiration. . 

nary 

* Covering for sheep to lie under may be provided with greater facility in 

Australia than perhaps in any other quarter of the world. R. D. 


THE END. 
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1azette. 


*« It isa very amusing Volume; the author’s descriptions of oriental scenery and manners 
are picturesque and lively.”—Ackerman’s Repository. 


*¢ Whoever the author is, we don’t at all know: he has written a very curious and interesting 
work, and our decided belief is, that the relation is a genuine one. It is a book particularly 
suited to be put into the hands of young persons: they will derive a great deal of instruction from 
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this Volume places in its title-page, and the various strange and interesting adventures which he 
details of himself, are so many comments on, and illustrations of his text. His statements are so 
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‘the actual experience and personal adventures of a fellow-man, who has gone through all he de- 


scribes. But there is abundant evidence that the author is telling his own tale, in his own plain, 


-but manly style, and that truthis the groundwork of his publication.”—Literary Chronicle. 


The following is a List of Articles of IRonMoNGERY, suitable for a 
person proceeding to New South Wales, arranged by Messrs. 
RicHarps, Woop and Co., Export Ironmongers, 21, Martin’s 
Lane, Upper Thames Street, London. 


FOR AGRICULTURAL USES. 


Iron work for ploughs, harrows, 
carts, wains, timber carriage, bar- 
rows, land rollers, and trucks. 

Ploughs, harrows, carts, trucks, and 
wheelbarrows, made to pack ina 
peculiar manner to save freight. 

Horse hoes and scarifiers, ditto. 


Ox-bows, and ox-yokes and harness. 


Spades and shovels. 

Potatoe and dung forks. 

Pitch and hay prongs and ferrules. 
Potatoe, garden, andgrubbing hoes. 
Pickaxes and mattocks. 


Chaff-cutting, hay-making, drilling, | 


bolting, and winnowing machines. 
Scythes, sickles, and reaping-hooks 
Sheep-shears. 
Sheep and cow bells. 
Cattle probangs and fleams. 
Knobs for cow-horns and cow-ties. 
Field and garden rakes. 
Flour, malt, maize or Indian corn, 
and kibbling mills. 
Wheat riddles and flour sieves, 
Corn measures and seedlips. 
Measuring chains and tapes. 
Draining and grafting tools. 


Denturing tools or breast- ploughs. 

Hedging and bagging hooks. 

Dung and corn drags. 

Hay knives. 

Brands to mark tools and cattle. 

Knives for sheep’s fcet. 

Flails, crooks, and bark-stripping 
irons. 

Water decks and tarpaulings. 

Hay and burden ropes and halters. 

Ox chains, and plough and cart 


traces. 


FOR AGRICULTURAL SERVANTS. 


Horn, tin, or pewter drinking mugs. 

Black tin jacks with covers, and 
pannakins. 

Common pocket-knives and razors. 

Shoe-treads and hedging-gloves. 

Heels and tips and nails for shoes. 

Hook-pots and iron washing-bowls. 

Iron portable bedsteads. 

Muskets for stock-keepers, and com- 
mon cutlasses with belts and car- 


touch-boxes. 


FOR CARPENTER’S USE. 


Pit and cross-cut saws, with parti- 
cular teeth for hard woods. 


ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR A PERSON 


Hand, panel, ripping, tenon, com- 
pass, keyhole, and other saws. 

Saw setts and files. 

Timber dogs, timber chains, and 
scribes. 

Maul and beetle rings. 

Splitting wedges and knives to split 
shingles, 

Crow-bars. 

Felling axes of a particular pattern 
and quality. 

Squaring and mortice axes and 
hatchets. 

Adzes. 

Mortice firmer, and socket chisels 
and gouges. , 

American and house augurs. 

Cast steel assorted and spike gimb- 
lets. 

Planes, try, jack, smooth, bead, 
grooving, plough, and other 
kinds. 

Hammers assorted. 

Pincers and brad punches. 

Spokeshaves and drawing knives. 

Scotch braces with best bitts com- 
plete. — 

Rules, squares, bevils, and guages. 

Compasses, dividers, and screw- 
wrenches. 

Plyers and cutting nippers. 

Turnscrews, mallets, and bench- 
screws. 

Chalk lines, iron and tin tacks and 
screws. 

Brad and flooring awls. 


Glue-pots and glue, and tow. 


Boxes to cut wood screws. 

Bed keys, bench and hand vices. ~ 

Turkey oil, and Charley forest 
stones. 

Joiner’s cramps and pencils. 

Draw bone pins, wood files and 
rasps. 

Butt PL.H. and cross garnett hinges. 

Hinges for barn-doors. 

Iron rim, wooden stock, chamber- 
door, cupboard, drawer and other 
locks. 

Padlocks in setts, with master-key, 
and hasps and staples complete. 

Bolts and latches. 

Cast iron window-sashes, fitted. 

Nails, shingle, batten, and paling, 
peculiarly made for hard woods. 

Clasp nails, joiner’s and flooring 
brads and spikes. 


FOR DOMESTIC USE. 


Iron pots with legs and bales, and 
stands for same. 

Saucepans, fish-kettles, and oval 
pots and covers. 

Portable fire-screen, with spit and 
dripping-pan. 

Portable ovens, peculiarly con- 
structed. 

Portable clothes or brewing cop- 
pers, which do not require set 
ting. 


Fire-dogs and fire-irons. 


PROCEEDING TO NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Tea-kettles, frying-pans, and grid- 
irons. 

Bellows, bottle-jacks, and collan- 
ders. 

Cottage and Dutch ovens. 

Stewpans, and soup tureens and 
ladles. 

Steelyards, and scales and weights. 

Knives and forks, with carvers and 

steel. 

Iron, tin, and pewter table, tea, and 
gravy spoons. 

Pestles and mortars, and skewers. 


Butchers’ knives, cleavers, steels, 
and saws. 


Tinder-boxes and hand-bowls. 

Tin and pewter drinking mugs. 

Beer and wine cocks. | 

Cheese-toasters and coffee- pots. 

Britannia metal tea, coffee, milk pots 
and sugar basins. 

Smoothing irons for clothes, with 
stands. 

Sets of dairy utensils in tin. 

Measures and oil fillers. 


Pewter dishes, plates, water-ewers, 


basins, mustard-pots, salt-cellars, — 


pepper-castors, and inkstands. 

Iron, brass, and tin candlesticks. 

Snuffers, with trays. 

Tin and horn lanterns and socket 
lamps. 

Moulds to make candles. 

Cotton for lamps. 

Wire meat bonnets, and portable 
meat safes. 


Dust-pans, slop-pails, and scouring 
paper, e: 

Tea-trays and waiters. 

Flour-dredgers and spice-boxes. 

Corkscrews and sugar-nippers. 

Box, Italian, and crimping irons. 

Coffee and pepper mills. 

Bread, potatoe, and nutmeg graters. 

Loaf and baking pans. 

Sugar and tea cannisters. 

Oyster, bread, and cook’s knives. 

House brooms, brushes, and mops. 

Rat-traps. 

Scissors, pins, and needles. 

Flesh forks and cook’s ladles. 


Filtering machines. 


—— 


FOR SMITH’S USE. 


Portable forge, which packs in a 
remarkably small space. 

Hand and sledge hammers. 

Chisels, tongs, pincers, and seat- 
rods. 

Files, rasps, and rubbers. 

Forge backs and fire irons. 

Anvils, vices, and bick irons. 

Bellows, taps and dies, and screw- 
plates. 


_Farrier’s drawing-knives, rasps, 


shoeing and rounding hammers. 
Horse-shoe moulds and bullock 
ques. 
Horse nails. 
Iron in bars, rods, sheets, &c. 
Steel. 


* 


LIST OF ARTICLES, &c. 


FOR COOPER’S USE. 


‘Puncheon and pail crows and froes. 

Drivers, punches, hammers, and 
chisels. 

Axes, adzes, vices, and compasses. 

Ripping saws, drawing knives, and 
flagging irons. 

Iron brace with bitts. 

Round shaves and spokeshaves. 

Jointer and heading planes. 

Hoops and rivets. 

Bung and tap borers and jiggers. 

Bick irons, pincers, &c. 


SUNDRIES. 


Pulley blocks and ropes complete. 

Glass for windows. 

Glazier’s diamond, hammer, and 
knife. 

Blasting tools for blowing up rocks. 


Buck-shot, bullet and net moulds. 

Iron safes. 

Guns for sporting, rifles, pistols, 
and duck guns. 

Gunpowder and shot. 

Saddles, bridles, valises, and pads. 

Pocket compasses and telescopes. 

Turning lathes and saw machines. 

Boat anchors and grapnels, and coil 
chain. 

Iron, brass, and copper wire. 

Sets of shoe tools and jobbing har- 
ness tools. 

Sets of bricklayer’s and plasterer’s 
tools. 

Single and double motion screw- 
jacks. 

Sets of fishing tackle. 

Tin plates. 

Solder and solder irons. 

Lead in pigs and sheets. 


LONDON: 
JOSEPH RICKERBY, PRINTER, 
SHERBOURN LANE, 
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